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‘ARREN BIGELOW, the Finger Print Detective, was 
faking his usual review in the morning newspapers. 
He had just finished reading the press reports of the 
daring robbery of the offices of the T— Company 
when the telephone on his desk rang. Central Office wascalling, 
asking him to come immediately to the scene of the robbery. 
Although he drove his high powered roadster rapidly and 
arrived very shortly at his destination, he had plenty of time 
to consider the main features of the Case as reported by the 
press. The job had undoubtedly been done_by skilled cracks- 
men and robbers of uncommon nerve. Sixty-five hundred 
dollars in currency—the company pay-roll—were gone. Not 
a single, apparent clew had been found by the police. 


Finger Print Expert Solves Mystery 


On his arrival, Bigelow was greeted by Nick Austin, Chief 
of Detectives, who had gone over the ground thoroughly, 

“Hello, Warren. Here’s a job 
that has us stumped. I hope you 
can unravel it for us.” 

By this time, the district offi- 
cers and the operatives from 


completely baffled. 

With lively interest and a feeling of relief they stepped back 
to await the results of the Finger Print Detective’s findings, 
They were Riainly awed at his quiet, assured manner. The 
adroit old Chief himself was manifestly impressed at the 
quick, sure way in which Bigelow made his investigation. 

Almost immediately Bigelow turned his attention toa heavy 
table which had been tipped up on its side. Examination of 
the glossy mahogany showed an excellent set of finger prints. 
The thief might just as well have left his calling card. 

To make a long story short his prints were photographed 
and taken to Central Office, where they were matched with 
those of ““Big Joe’ Moran, a safe blower well known to the 

lice. Moran was subsequently caught and convicted on 

igelow’s testimony, and finger-print proof. Most of the 
money was recovered. In the meantime the T— O Company 
had offered a $500.00 reward, which was given to Bigelow— 
his pay for two hours work. 


Why dont You be a 
Central Office had almost given e 

up the investigation. After hours 

oa fruitless efforts, their work er. 

was at a standstill. They were * 
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Learn At Home in Spare Time 


_, Could you imagine more fascinating work than this? 0 
life and death depend upon decisions of finger-print evide 
—and big rewards go to the Expert. Thousands 
trained men are now needed in this great field. Thef 
print work of governments, corporations, police de 
ments, detective agencies and individuals has 

new profession. any experts regularly earn from 
$10,000 a year in this fascinating game. And now you 
easily learn the secrets of this new Science in yout are 
time — at home. Any man with common school educat 
and average ability can become a Finger Print Detective 
a surprisingly short time. 
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esi Finger Print Outfit, absolutely Free, 
urse in Secret Service 
gence. Mastery of these 6 
kindred professions will opel 
brilliant career for you. 
Write quickly for fully, 
trated free be 0k on Finger Print 
which explains this wontes 
training in detail. Don't wait 
til this offer has expired— 
the coupon now. You may 
see this announcement again! You assume no ob pation) 
you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. Aé 
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Joseph _ 


AM just the average man—twenty-eight years 

old, with a wife and a three-year-old youngster. 

I left school when I was fourteen. My parents 
didn’t want me to do it, but I thought I knew more 
than they did. 

I can see my father now, standing before me, 
pleading, threatening, coaxing me to keep on with 
my schooling. With tears in his eyes he told me 
how he had been a failure all his life because of 
lack of education—that the untrained man is always 
forced to work for a small salary—that he had 
hoped, yes, and prayed, that I would be a more 
successful man than he was. 

But no! My mind was made up. I had been 
offered a job at nine dollars a week and I was going 
to take it. 

That nine dollars looked awfully big to me. I 
didn’t realize then, nor for years afterward, that I 
was being paid only for the work of my hands. My 
brain didn’t count. 


HEN one day, glancing through a magazine, I 

came across the story of a man just like myself. 
He, too, had left school when he was fourteen years 
of age, and had worked for years at a small salary. 
But he was ambitious. He decided that he would 
get out of the rut by training himself to become 
expert in some line of work. 

So he got in touch with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools at Scranton and started to study 
in his spare time at home. It was the turn in the 
road for him—the beginning of his success. 


Most stories like that tell of the presidents of 
great institutions who are earning $25,000 and 
$50,000 a year. Those stories frighten me. I don’t 
think I could ever earn that much. But this story 
told of a man who, through spare time study, lifted 
himself from $25 to $75 a week. It made an im- 
pression on me because it talked in terms I could 
understand. It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
I could do as well. 

I tell you it didn’t take me long that time to mark 
and send in that familiar coupon. Information 
regarding the Course I had marked came back by 
return mail. I found it wasn’t too tate to make up 
the education I had denied myself as a boy. 


I was surprised to find out how fascinating a 
home-study course could be. The I. C. S. worked 
with me every hour I had to spare. I felt myself 
growing. I knew there was a bigger job waiting 
for me somewhere. 


Four months after I enrolled my employer came 
to me and told me that he always gave preference 
te men who studied their jobs—and that my next 





How I increased my _ ary 
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salary envelope would show how much he thought 
of the improvement in my work. 

Today, my salary is more than 300% greater than 
it was when I began my studies. That increase has 
meant a better home and all the luxuries that make 
life worth while. 

What I have done, you can do. For I am just an 
average man. I had no more education to begin 
with than you have—perhaps not as much, The 
only difference is a matter of training. 


ge every man who is earning less than $75 a 
week, I say simply this:—Find out what the 
I. C. 8. can do for you! 

It will take only a minute of your time to mark 
and mail the coupon. But that one simple act may 
change your whole life. 

If I hadn't taken that first step four years ago 
I wouldn’t be writing this message to you today! 
No, and I wouldn’t be earning anywhere near $75 
a week, either! 

—o— oe ee ee oe TEAR OUT HERE ae eee ee oe oe 
hes ge CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOLS 
BO 025-C SCRANTON, PA. 
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s Narrated Ly Thorne Miller 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF CHICAGO. 


INKLIN WEST was in one 


of his silent, introspective 

moods, and I stood at the win- 

dow, staring out upon the 

frowsy Madison Street section, wherein 

he had taken migratory quarters. 

I was making a feeble attempt at 

masking my impatient boredom. It had 

been some weeks now since I had par- 

ticipated in one of those adventures 

which Pinklin West always made so 
interesting, ‘ 

Just the suspicion of a smile flitted 


across his stolid, almost blankly expres- 
sionless face. “My dear martyred 
friend!” he murmured. “Sometimes I 
wonder why you endure my whims; one 
of these days you will be packing up, 
bag and baggage, for which I wouldn’t 
blame you, Thorne.” 

Sometimes I wondered myself, and 
yet I knew that I would never pack up, 
bag and baggage, as he put it. I think 
he knew it, too, and was pleased by the 
security of our strange friendship. 

“So,” he went on with that queer 
smile of his, “I mustn’t tempt you too 
far; I’d miss you like the very devil, 
Thorne. Suppose we take a little stroll 








a 


toward The Loop. Who knows but that 
we may bump into something, and that 
would please you immensely; eh, 
Thorne?” 

Straightaway my boredom fled. It 
seems strange that, when with so many 
men a real adventure is an event of a 
lifetime; all Pinklin West had to do 
was to stroll leisurely forth and walk 
squarely into it. He had an uncanny 
way of projecting himself into men’s 
lives at a critical moment. Perhaps it 
was that those mild, washed-out blue 
eyes of his had the faculty of penetrat- 
ing beneath the surface of things. I 
often thought that they peered straight 
into men’s souls. 

Perhaps you know this section of 
Madison Street. It seems curious that 
such a shabby, squalid street should be 
only a little farther to the East of the 
home of smart shops and the mart of 
people with money. If you do know 
it you will wonder what Pinklin West 
was doing there. 

He was studying life, the one thing 
that he never tires of. He studies it at 
every conceivable angle; his work as a 
criminologist is only incidental. One 
day you may find him in the Wilson 
Avenue section, the next on the West 
Side, and again “back of the yards.” 

Pinklin West is an enigma to most 
people; after two years of association 
with him he is an enigma to me. I don’t 
suppose that I shall ever be able to 
follow the involutions of his mind. 
Nominally I am his secretary which, 
since he writes few letters and those 
himself, is rather ridiculous; in reality 
I am, I suppose, his companion. I feel 
that he likes me, and this is a compli- 
ment. He is too detached to have real 
friends. 

An uncle, I believe, left him twenty 
thousand dollars a year, which has re- 
lieved him of the necessity of turning 
his mind to money-making channels. 
After going to college long enough to 
quarrel with almost everything that is 
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orthodox in the way of learning, he quit 
the classroom for his never-ending 
course in what, I suppose, could be 
called the University of Life. He is 
constantly going to all sorts of strange 
places and meeting all sorts of strange 
people, picking up all sorts of stray 
and seemingly useless bits of informa- 
tion, 

As we descended to the street and 
made our way toward The Loop I 
slowed my impatient steps to match his 
lazy, careless gait. His hands were 
shoved deep into the pockets of his 
unpressed, almost shabby coat; for, 
since he was living on Madison Street, 
it was his rule that he must dress like 
the residents of Madison Street. Al- 
though his sleepy blue eyes were blink- 
ing from behind his spectacles, like a 
man with his thoughts far afield, I knew 
that he was looking everywhere, seeing 
everything. 

And then it happened after we had 
gone but a few blocks. Pinklin West’s 
fingers pressed my arm. 

“Just a moment, my friend,” he said. 
“Let us pause and feast our eyes upon 
the incandescent glory before us. On 
one side of these ‘L’ tracks all is gloom, 
on the other light and laughter. A few 
steps and we are in a new world.” 

Of course I knew that it was not the 
electric constellation which piqued his 
interest, and I let my eyes roam over 
the filtering home-bound throng, for I 
knew it must be some individual who 
had attracted him; to me it was just 
an every-evening mass of people, the 
usual cosmopolitan conglomeration of 
humanity that one can see every day 
at the corner of Wells and Madison 
Streets, 

“Quite a merry dazzle, eh, Thorne?” 
asked West. “But I prefer the Ele- 
vated. Come!” 

The sharp command cut short my 
remonstrance, as he hurried up the steps 
to the L platform. Of course I should 
have known, from his rambling lo- 

















quacity, that he was “hard upon the 
heels of another adventure. 

Upon the L platform he dodged 
in and out of the throngs, abandoning 
his usual leisure. I had a difficult time 
keeping up with him, as he dashed to 
the forward end of the platform. Here 
he suddenly checked his mad rush and 
stood for a moment, blinking in the 
direction of a man whom I vaguely re- 
called having seen on the sidewalk be- 
low, a few moments before. I now un- 
derstood that it was this man whom 
Pinklin West had been shadowing, if 


you can dignify such a pell-mell chase . 


as “shadowing.” 

Even I could see that the fellow was 
nervous; he paced up and down, paus- 
ing now and then, as if struggling with 
some indecision. I would not have 
given him a second glance had I not 
seen that West’s interest was centered 
upon him. Looking at the man closely 
I saw his hands clench and his lips 
drawn back into a tight line. All the 
muscles of his body seemed to grow 
taut. In two strides West was beside 
him. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I heard him say. 

“What—what do you mean?” the 
man demanded, and it sounded like a 
weak effort to show indignation. 

“There are much easier ways than 
that,” said West. “Besides, it’s so 
messy. Dear me, how can people be 
so thoughtless! Here are thousands of 
people, eager to get home, and you were 
about to tie up the traffic, causing 
women to faint, and giving some poor 
motorman nightmares for five years to 
come. That’s the way with you de- 
spondent fellows, thinking only of your 
own troubles! I'll wager that you’re 
too lazy to walk to the Rush Street 
Bridge.” 

The man was trembling now, his face 
a putty-gray, as he stared at Pinklin 
West in speechless amazement. I was 


amazed myself that he could be so 
calmly, impersonally critical with a man 


a“ 
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in that pitiful state, where death is the 
easiest way out. It seemed actually in- 
human. 

“Quite made up your mind ‘to shuf- 
fle off this mortal coil,’ I suppose?” 
West asked dispassionately. “Thought 
it all out, have you? Or is it just an 
impulse ?” 

The youth, he was little more than 
that, twenty-three or four, I judged, 
stared at West sullenly. “I—I know 
what I’m doing,” he said hoarsely. 

“Very well,” replied West. “If you 
say you do then you do; and, if you’ve 
quite made up your mind, there’s no 
sense in arguing about it. Nothing is 
quite so useless as arguing with a man 
who has entirely made up his mind, 
is there? I’m not questioning your mo- 
tive, but the method. If such a thing 
has to be done, go at it in a decent way.” 

“There is no other way,” answered 
the young fellow dully. “I spent my 
last nickel for an L ticket, my ticket to 
Eternity!” and he laughed bitterly. 

“Nonsense!” retorted West impa- 
tiently. “There are many others ways. 
Come on, let’s be getting down to the 
street.” 

The thwarted suicide drew back ap- 
prehensively. ‘“You—you are going to 
turn me over to the police!” he ex- 
claimed. “Please, please don’t do that.” 

“No,” said West, “I’m not going to 
turn you over to the police. I am going 
to help you.” 

“Help me!” The youth’s tones were 
scornful, as he turned an appraising 
glance at West’s shabby clothes. ‘No, 
you can’t help me; it’s too late for 
that!” 

“T didn’t mean that sort of help,” 
West answered carelessly. “I referred 
merely to aiding you in finding a less 
annoying way of committing suicide.” 

“You what!” cried the other in hor- 
ror. “You would help me, actually en- 
courage me to—to——” 


“And why not?’ West demanded 








sharply. “You’ye made up your mind 
to do it; it’s the thing you want to do.” 

“But—but——” 

“Come!” said Pinklin West, and he 
had a very compelling way of uttering 
that simple command. Side by side 
they made their way toward the stairs. 
I followed, wondering what strange, 
sudden madness had come over my em- 
ployer and friend. Had West actually 
decided to aid the man in ending his 
life? 

CHAPTER II. 
SALT AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


BACK in our shabby Madison Street 

rooms Pinklin West dropped, with 
his customarily listless attitude, into his 
big chair which was the one article of 
furniture that always went with us on 
our strange migrations. He motioned 
our peculiar guest to a seat by the win- 
dow. 

“Suppose you tell me your name,” he 
suggested. “I’ve got to be calling you 
something; any name will do if you 
don’t want to give me your own, Brown, 
Jones, anything. Then we'll talk this 
thing over.” 

The young fellow looked rather 
frightened. The light from a corner 
arc poured in through the window and 
fell across his haggard face. Not a 
bad face, perhaps, although the chin 
was rather weak; one could guess that 
he was rather an impulsive chap. 

“T don’t understand this thing,” he 
said slowly. “I don’t understand you; 
I don’t understand why I came up here; 
I—I guess I don’t understand myself.” 

“No, I suppose not,” replied Pinklin 
West; “very few people do.” 

“T suppose,” went on our guest, “that 
you are some morbidly curious per- 
son w10 wants to pry into my affairs. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

“No, that’s not it, Mr. 


” 





“Oh, Brown will do; now for Heav- 
en’s sake tell me what you brought me 
up here for.” 
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“I thought I made myself clear. I 
merely wanted to help you to do in a 
decent way what you were trying to do 
when I stopped you, Mr.—er—Grid- 
ley,” said West quietly. 

The man leaped to his feet, startled. 
“Gridley!” he cried. “Then you knew 
all the time? How did you know? Are 
you one of Bronson’s spies? Are you?” 

“Tut!” soothingly §remonstrated 
West. “I never heard of Bronson, and 
I am nobody’s spy. As we ascended the 
stairs I merely removed from your hip 
pocket your bill case which contained 
your identification card.” 

“You dared do that?” asked Gridley. 
“Who are you? What’s your game, 
anyhow ?” 

West smiled wearily. “I have no 
game,” he replied. “My only interest 
in you is that which I would feel for 
any other thoughtless individual who 
was about to cause a needless lot of 
trouble by killing himself in front of an 
L train, at the busiest station in Chi- 
cago. Being a little more thoughtful of 
other people than you are it merely oc- 
curred to me that I could help you in 
finding a less annoying way of ending 
your useless existence.” 

Gridley shuddered at the impersonal, 
heartless calmness of Pinklin West's 
tone. 

“You—you wouldn’t!” he protested. 
“That would be criminal!” 

“Morally, no; merely humane,” re- 
sponded West. 

I stared at him in amazement trying 
to fathom the object of this peculiar 
argument of his. “Come,” he insisted, 
“let us not talk of myself but of you. 
Some fifteen minutes has now elapsed 
since our meeting. Are you still de- 
cided that suicide is the only way?” 

Gridley shivered as he stared at his 
nervous fingers, debating the question. 


“Yes,” he answered slowly, “quite 
sure.” 
“Why?” 


Gridley stared back defiantly for a 














moment, but, as he let his gaze meet 
West’s mild-blue eyes, his anger seemed 
to melt. 

“JJ don’t know just why I should 
make you a confidant,” he replied halt- 
ingly. “You are an entire stranger, but 
—well, maybe it will make me feel bet- 
ter if I tell some one my troubles. Yes, 
I'll tell you.” 

Many times before I had seen West 
draw forth men’s hidden thoughts like 
that; it was a power he had. Gridley 
made no reference to me, did not even 
look at me in fact; he seemed utterly 
oblivious of my presence, even. That, 
too, was the effect that West had upon 
men in a moment, hypnotic moments, I 
always called them, like this. 

“It’s a strange mess,’ Gridley pro- 
ceeded. “Probably you'll think I am 
lying; I won’t blame you if you do. 
The reason I was going to jump in 
front of the L train is that I prefer 
death to prison, prefer it a hundred 
times over. I am, have been, I should 
say, confidential clerk to Harvey Bron- 
son, the broker, you know. For two 
years I have been his most trusted em- 
ployee ; I alone share with him the com- 
bination to his private safe. 

“There is a Mrs. Bronson, a very 
beautiful woman much younger than 
her husband. He is insanely jealous of 
her. No, don’t jump at conclusions; 
there is nothing between her and me 
except a very fine friendship. I admire 
her very much and feel very sorry for 
her; he is a beast to her. In my capac- 
ity as Bronson’s confidential clerk I 
have made many visits to the Bronson 
home in Wilmette; I have dined there 
frequently. 

“Last week it happened, a circum- 
stance which Bronson’s insane jeal- 
ousy magnified into a sordid love affair. 
Bronson had telephoned to the La Salle 
Street office for me to bring out some 
Papers to the house. When I arrived 


the butler told me that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bronson were in the garden; when I 
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went out there in search of him I found 
his wife in the pagoda. Bronson had 
taken a stroll through the grounds; they 
had just quarreled, and she was in 
tears. As she poured out to me the 
misery of her heart she caught my 
hand; perhaps you have seen women do 
that in moments of great stress. ‘Bob,’ 
she said, ‘I cannot endure living this 
way any longer. I am going away. I 
have a right to be happy.’ 

“Bronson came behind us; I think 
he must have heard her words; I know 
that he saw her hand on mine; his face 
was livid with anger. Strangely enough 
he said nothing, but I caught in his eyes 
that terribly cruel light that I saw the 
day that he smashed Franklin in the 
street; something warned me then that 
Bronson planned to work a terrible re- 
venge on me. But, as the days passed 
and he said nothing, I began to think 
that in his cooler second thought he had 
realized the unfairness of his first sus- 


picion. 

“Then this morning it happened. 
Bronson called me into his office. 
‘Gridley,’ he said, ‘you are a thief. 


You have taken ten thousand dollars 
from the metal dispatch box in my safe; 
you forced it» open and took out ten 
thousand dollars from my private box.’ 

“Tt was a lie, and he knew that it was; 
I realized at once that it was a frame-up, 
his way of revenge. He knew that he 
could go to the police with his story; 
that my word against that of Harvey 
Bronson, the millionaire, would stand 
for nothing. I could protest my inno- 
cence until kingdom come, but no one 
would believe me. Then he pretended 
that he was sorry for me and wanted 
to give me a chance. He said that he 
would give me two days to return the 
money. Ha! He knew very well that 
I couldn’t raise ten thousand dollars. 
He was merely giving me an oppor- 
tunity of running away, to tighten the 
noose which he had drawn about me. 
I saw through that, too. 











“Oh, he is clever, fiendishly clever. 
He even created a motive for my tak- 
ing thé money. He opened up broker- 
age accounts in my name with other 
firms and plunged in the market. The 
records of these firms show that I have 
lost sums of money which are several 
times larger than my entire earnings. 

“There is no hope for me. I had a 
few hundred dollars, and I took it to 
Henley’s gambling house in a last des- 
perate resolve to run it up to the needed 
ten thousand. Of course I lost it all. 
The nickel with which I bought my L 
ticket was my last coin. 

“That’s the story; probably you don’t 
believe it. I was taking the easiest way 
out. JI thought you were Bronson’s 
spy, trying to cheat me of my one 
chance to escape disgrace.” 

Pinklin West’s face gave no indica- 
tion of with what degree of credulity 
he had received the story. “Are you 
still determined to end your life?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes, anything but prison; death 
rather than that.” 

West nodded. “I suppose it is your 
best way,” he said quietly. “You are 
right; no one would believe your word 
against that of Harvey Bronson. 
Humph! Cyanide is a very quick poi- 
son; death comes like that——” West 
snapped his fingers. 

I started forward to protest this de- 
liberate encouragement of a man’s 
self-destruction, but, with a wave of his 
hand, West warned me to silence. 

“It happens,” he went on calmly 
“that I have a little cyanide in the rooms 
here. Just a moment.” 

I stared at Gridley, and Gridley, after 
gazing in horrified fascination at my 
employer’s retreating shoulders, stared 
back at me. 

“The devil!’ he exclaimed. ‘The 
cold, consummate devil! He—he’s go- 
ing to do it!” 

A moment later West came back with 
a glass of water and a small vial. The 
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latter was filled with a white granular 
substance which I realized with horror 
was a deadly poison. Had West gone 
mad? I must intervene, even if it cost 
me his friendship. 

Without a tremor West tapped the 
vial against the tumbler, letting a few 
grains fall into the water. 

“Here we are, Gridley,” he said 
briskly. “A lot better than getting 
chewed to bits under an L train, eh? 
It will all be over as soon as you have 
swallowed it.” 

Gridley’s ‘eyes blazed with sudden 
anger, and, just as I was ready to spring 
forward to dash the deadly concoction 
to the floor, he saved me the trouble. 
His hand, which had seemed in the 
act of reaching for the poison potion, 
struck the glass and knocked it to the 
floor. 

“You—you murderer!” he cried. 
“You—you want to kill me! But, I 
don’t want to die; I am going to live.” 


, 


“Dear me!” murmured West, a 
shadowy smile on his face. “What 
fickle minds we mortals have! A few 


minutes ago you were all for doing 
away with yourself. Oh, I’m not going 
to urge you; in fact I am rather glad 
that you came to your senses. 

“Tell you what you do, Gridley; let 
us put you up here for the night. You 
won’t be poisoned in your sleep, and 
to-morrow I will look into this strange 
story of yours and see what can be 
done. I think you had better stay. At 
any rate, if .-Bronson puts the police 
on your trail, you will be safe here.” 

Gridley was trembling from the 
nervous reaction. “What—what’s your 
game?” he demanded suspiciously. 
“Who the devil are you, anyhow?” 

“My name is Pinklin West.” 

The young fellow’s eyes widened. 

“Pinklin West!" he exclaimed. “You 
are the fellow who was mixed up in the 
Donaldson affair? The fellow that——” 

The newspapers had a good deal to 
say, some months previous, about how 














Pinklin West had saved Ray Donald- 
son from the hangman’s noose, untan- 
gling a tragic piece of police blundering 
just in the nick of time. The Sunday 
editors had made the best of an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the queer pastime of 
my employer. 

“Yes, 1am West,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so in the 
first place?’ demanded Gridley. 
“Heaven knows that, if any one in the 
world can help me, you can. But that 
cyanide! I don’t understand. You de- 
liberately offered to help me kill my- 
self.” 

“My dear young man,” replied West, 
“I merely happen to know something 
about human nature. Man is a very 
obstinate animal; I merely gave your 
mental reactions a chance to work.” 

“Then,” said Gridley with a sigh 
of relief, “you wouldn’t have let me 
drink that stuff after all.” 

“Oh, but I would,” said West. “You 
see, my friend, that vial contains noth- 
ing more deadly than common table 
salt.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE FRONT PAGE, 


USHING up the stairs the next 
,» morning, with copies of the morn- 
ing paper in my hand, I tossed the 
bunch of them excitedly before West. 
“We'd have done Gridley a kindness to 
let him jump in front of the L train, 
after all!” I said. “Look at that! I 
guess the State will save him the effort 
of making away with himself.” 

With annoying deliberation West 
continued to work his cravat into shape. 
“Sh!” he answered. “Not so loud; the 
Poor devil is still asleep in the next 
room, and Heaven knows he needs it. 
I got him to take a sleeping powder, 
and, if he is left undisturbed, he’ll prob- 
ably sleep until noon. I’ll look at the 


Papers in a moment; hang this tie any- 
how.” 
“Haven’t you any ctiriosity?” I de- 
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manded. “With the whole city look- 
ing for Gridley for the murder—of— 
whom do you guess?” 

“T never guess, Thorne,” replied West 
severely. “It’s a bad habit to get into.” 

“You know,” I went on, “Gridley is 
about the coolest liar, most convincing 
would be the better way of putting it, 
that I’ve ever met. I more than half 
believed the yarn that he sprung on us 
last night. Sitting here, handing us that 
wild story about Bronson’s plot to send 
him to prison and the sweet, little 
friendship for Bronson’s wife, and all 
the time she was lying murdered in his 
rooms out on Belden Place.” 

I fancied that West started a little 
when I blurted out the name of the 
victim. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “So the po- 
lice say that Gridley killed Mrs. Bron- 
son, eh? Our accidental little stroll 
along Madison Street has led us into 
quite a complicated little affair, hasn’t 
it Thorne? I fancy that this is going 
to be a most interesting case—most in- 
teresting indeed.” 

“Interesting!” I explained. “I don’t 
see anything very interesting ‘in it. 
Gridley and Mrs. Bronson had an affair, 
She called at his rooms, and they quar- 
reled, and he killed her. The saime old 
sordid story. Ugh! How I abhor such 
disgusting triangles. Chances are that 
Bronson never accused him of theft 
at all. Heaven only knows what object 
he could have in stringing us with a 
bunk story like that. Come to think 
about it, Mr. West, he probably did 
steal the money and quarreled with 
the woman when she refused to use her 
influence with her husband to stop pros- 
ecution. That’s most like it.” 

“The only trouble with your theories, 
Thorne,” said West, “is that they are 
only theories—and mighty wild ones, 
at ‘that. You know, my friend, the 
usual preliminary for erecting a house 
is to lay the foundation. That’s a good 
thing to remember.” 








“There is one thing certain in any 
case,” I said stubbornly. ‘We are hosts 
to about the coolest murderer that I’ve 
ever run across, and, if I have my way, 
we'll turn him over to the police and 
have done with it.” 

West blinked at me thoughtfully. 
“Thorne,” he said, “there is nothing 
certain but death and taxes, and you 
most certainly shall not have your way. 
There’s more to this business than ap- 
pears on the surface. Take my word 
for that. Don’t you know a solitary 
thing about human nature? What we 
are going to do is to leave Gridley here 
asleep, with a note not to stir out of 
doors until we get back. We'll go out 
to Belden Place and have a look at 
things.” 

“What!” I gasped. “You are going 
away and leave that man here un- 
guarded? Preposterous! Why he may 
escape.” 

“Thorne,” said West, “I haven’t the 
patience this morning to reason with 
you. Say as little as you conveniently 
can, and let me have my own way. 
Heaven only knows how nature could 
make some men so stupid! Now let me 
have a look at those newspapers.” 

Of course it is rather idle to say that 
_the papers had played the story of Mrs. 
Bronson’s murder “off the boards.” 
She was the wife of a very rich man, 
and she was a very handsome woman. 
I had myself no more than glanced at 
the screaming headlines and read the 
opening paragraphs of the story. I 
picked up one of the papers to digest the 
article more thoroughly. 5 


MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE FOUND 
SLAIN. 


Beneath this “banner line” was a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Bronson, taken at the 
time of her marriage, four years before. 
The story read in part: 


Mrs. Harvey Bronson, the beautiful wife 
of the millionaire broker, was this morning 
found slain at — Belden Place, in the rooms 
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of Robert Gridley who, until yesterday was 

employed by Mr. Bronson as a confidential 

ag She had been shot twice through the 
y. 

Search is being made for Gridley who has 
mysteriously disappeared, and, so far, police 
search for him has been unavailing. 

A great deal of mystery seems to be at- 
tached to the presence of Mrs. Bronson in 
Gridley’s apartment. Attendants at the apart- 
ment hotel told the police that a woman 
heavily veiled, about six o’clock last evening, 
ascended the elevator to the fourth floor, on 
which Gridley has his quarters. 

Nothing more was thought of the incident. 
Early this morning a maid found the door 
unlocked and entered the room. She dis- 
covered Mrs. Bronson on the floor, dead. 

Guests in adjoining apartments when ques- 
tioned by the police recalled having heard 
explosions which may have been the fatal 
pistol shots, shortly after six o’clock, which 
would have been a few minutes after her 
arrival at Gridley’s apartment. At the time 
they took no notice of it, thinking that it 
was the back fire from an automobile in the 
street. 

Gridley, the police learned this morning, 
had been a frequent visitor at the Bronson 
home, and the husband admitted, after much 
questioning, that his wife and Gridley were 
good friends, although he never had reason 
to suspect a romance. 

Mr. Bronson declared that he had been 
compelled to discharge Gridley from his em- 
ploy, but declined to comment on this matter 
at the present time. 

What will undoubtedly turn out to be a 
vital clew were some red finger prints on 
Mrs. Bronson’s white waist. The police say 
that they are not her own finger prints and 
probably remove any doubts as to the identity 
of the slayer. 


There was more of it, of course, but 
it had mostly to do with the personal 
histories of Mrs. Bronson and Gridley. 
The man who had written the story had 
very adroitly added to the suspicion 
against Gridley by mentioning that 
Bronson was much older than his wife. 

Pinklin West laid down the paper and 
got to his feet. 

“Rather cinches it, doesn’t it?” I de- 
manded. “It all dovetails very nicely. 
We met Gridley under the L station a 
few minutes before seven; he must 
have come directly from his rooms. I 















suppose the finger prints will clinch 
it; when we turn Gridley over to the 
police the first thing they will do is to 
compare his finger prints with those on 
Mrs. Bronson’s waist, and, if I were a 
betting man, I would lay generous odds 
that they tally.” 

West stared at me in open disgust. 
“Thorne,” he declared, “the sort of 
people who made Barnum rich were 
those who accepted everything at face 
value. There you stand, convicting a 
man of murder, just because a woman 
happened to be killed in his rooms.” 

“I'd call that rather strong evidence,” 
I insisted, 

“It is circumstantial evidence, true,” 
said West, “but I never blindly accept 
circumstantial evidence. I always in- 
sist on going at a thing of this sort with 
an open mind,” 

“You've just taken a fancy to Grid- 
ley,” I told him. “The chap has made 
an impression on you, At any rate the 
finger prints will tell.” 

“I never permit my likes and dislikes 
to interfere with my judgment,” re- 
torted West, and I had to admit that 
this was true. But no man, of course, 
can be utterly uninfluenced in this way. 
“Yes, of course, the finger prints will 
tell; they do say that finger prints never 
lie.” 

“Of course they don’t,” I retorted. 
“Hasn’t science established the fact that 
there are no two sets of finger prints 
alike ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it has; certainly it 
has,” answered West absently. “I think 
I hear Gridley stirring in the next room. 
I was going to let him sleep and leave 
anote for him. Here, stuff those news- 
Papers into your pocket; not a word of 
this to him. If there’s anything to be 
told I’ll do the telling.” 

“Tell him?” I asked with a tinge of 
Sarcasm. “He don’t need to be told; he 


knows all about it.” 
“Up, Gridley?” asked West. 
I'll be right out,” 


“Yes, Mr. West. 
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answered our guest. A moment later 
he appeared, his eyes swollen from his 
heavy, drug-induced slumber. 
“Heavens, I slept like a log,” he said. 
“T didn’t expect to close my eyes. I 
wish I could have slept forever.” And 


he shuddered as he realized that wake- 


fulness had brought a return of his 
troubles. ‘Oh, I didn’t mean that I’m 
thinking again of getting rid of myself. 
Strange, isn’t it, how you switched my 
mind over to a new angle last night. 

“Do you really think you are going 
to be able to do anything for me, Mr. 
West?” he asked eagerly. “I don’t 
know why you should have taken such 
an interest in me, but, if you can save 
me from Bronson’s truniped-up charge, 
you will be saving an innocent man 
from a fiendish injustice. How do’ you 
propose to go about it?” 

I could see that West was eying him 
with searching scrutiny. “Gridley,” he 
said, “suppose you repeat the story that 
you told me last night, about your clash 
with Bronson. I want to get it firmly 
impressed on my mind.” 

The young fellow repeated the story, 
and I gave him credit for a good 
memory; detail for detail it was the 
same story. 

“Now see here, Gridley, if I’m going 
to be able to help you, you've got to 
be entirely frank with me,” said West. 
“Tell me the truth, did you ever make 
love to Bronson’s wife?”’ ' 

Gridley flushed with what might have 
been anger—or guilt. “Certainly not!” 
he exclaimed. “She was a_ good 
woman; she wouldn’t have permitted it 
if I had been so disposed.” 

“Did Mrs. Bronson, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, ever visit your 
apartment?” demanded West. 

“Did she visit my apartment?” asked 
Gridley. “Why, m what do you 
mean? Are you crazy? 
apartment? Heavens, no! 
trying to intimate * 

“I intimate nothing, my friend; I’m 


ark ae 
Visit my 


Are you 
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merely asking questions,” West cut in 
soothingly. 

Staring at Gridley I made up my 
mind that he was about the coolest 
scoundrel I had ever met and a con- 
summate actor. 

“Now, Gridley,” went on West, “Mr. 
Miller and I are going to spend a good 
part of the day, perhaps, looking into 
this matter and seeing what we can do 
for you. Before we leave I want your 
promise that you will not stir from these 
rooms; it will be much safer for you 
here.” 

“J understand,” said Gridley. 
“Chances are Bronson has sworn out 
a warrant for my arrest by this time. 
I'll stay here.” 

“And another thing,” continued West, 
reaching into his pocket for a rubber- 
stamp ink pad. “I want you to press 
your fingers on this pad and then on this 
bit of cardboard.” 

Gridley drew back defensively. 
“Taking my finger prints are you? 
What’s the idea of that ?”’ he demanded. 

“I have my reasons,” said West. 
“Come, I’m in a hurry.” 

“You're a queer one,’ murmured 
Gridley, extending his hand. “If you 
expect to find me catalogued in the 
rogues’ gallery you'll be fooled.” 

“If you are not there now you will 
be soon,” I told myself grimly, won- 
dering at West’s strange treatment of 
the man suspected of Mrs. Bronson’s 
murder. Of course the taking of the 
finger prints was easy to understand. 
West wanted to compare them with the 
crimson marks on the slain woman’s 
waist; but the rest of it was a puzzle 
to me. The idea of leaving the man 
unguarded, free to escape if he wanted 
to make a try for it, and I had not the 
slightest, doubt that he would, was the 
most absurd thing I could imagine. I 
had seen my employer do many queer 
things, but never anything quite so pre- 
posterous as this. 

As we reached the street I was moved 





“Look here, 
“Do 
you really expect to find Gridley here 
when we get back?” 
“Of course,” he retorted impatiently, 
“But, for the life of me, I can’t un- 


to open remonstrance. 
West,” I exclaimed indignantly. 


derstand. i 

“I see you can’t that’s why I don’t 
waste the time trying to explain my 
position to you, Thorne.” 

“What I can’t understand,” I went 
on with dogged insistence, “is why you 
didn’t let him know that the murder 
had been discovered; he’s got to know 
it some time.” 

“Because, my friend,” replied Pink- 
lin West wearily, “I spent a lot of good 





time last night in getting the suicide idea 


out of his head; what was the use of 
undoing that? The man has a suicidal 
tendency that is easily aggravated. Here 
comes a taxi; let’s be getting along.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. 


HE Gresham was a_ second-rate 
apartment hotel, facing on Belden 
Place. For the most part it was sur- 
rounded by shabby ghosts of former 
architectual glory, decaying old houses, 
many of which displayed their degrada- 
tion by signs which announced: “Fur- 
nished Rooms.” 

West wasted no time in bickering 
with the management as to whether or 
not he had any right in Gridley’s rooms. 
With the brisk manner which he em- 
ployed on such occasions, he ascended 
the stairs to the fourth floor. The 
newspaper account of Mrs, Bronson’s 
murder had saved us the necessity of 
asking our way about; it had stated that 
Gridley’s apartment was on the fourth 
floor. 

At a turn in the corridor we came 
upon Detective Sergeant Burley of 
headquarters. “Ah, good morning, 
Sergeant Burley,” said West. 

Burley, after his first stare of sur- 


” 















prise, glared at us challengingly. He 
‘disliked Pinklin West, yet was a little 
in awe of him. It was not the first time 
they had met, and on two previous oc- 
casions West had made Burley some- 
what ridiculous, although it was only 
Burley’s owh obstinance that had been 
responsible. Frankly the headquarters 
man had classified West as a crank, 
with an uncanny faculty of lucky blun- 
dering. Burley was a good policeman, 
unimaginative, dogged, who could be 
trusted to clear up nine police assign- 
ments out of ten, perhaps, but he was 
unable to understand any departure 
from the routine methods which he 
had learned. 

“What do you want?” he demandéd 


gruffly. 
“Oh, come, Burley,” said West, 
“there’s no sense in hostility. There 


can be no harm in my looking around a 
bit.” 

“Whatcha want to be buttin’ in for?” 
demanded Burley. “There’s no mystery 
in this one ; no chance for any four-eyed 
detective here.” * 

“Now see here, Burley, there’s no use 
in our quarreling,” replied West mildly. 
“You ought to know that I’m not here 
out of idle curiosity; it happens that I 
know Gridley personally. «1 read about 
this affair in the morning papers. It 
occurred to me that Gridley isn’t the 
man to do this sort of thing, and I 
thought I’d just look about to see that 
you didn’t make a mistake.” 

Burley flushed at the unpleasant 
memory of West’s participation in the 
Donaldson case. Burley had, with well- 
meaning enthusiasm, woven a net of 
evidence about Ray Donaldson and al- 
most succeeded in getting the wrong 
man hanged. West had prevented it. 

“This ain’t no Donaldson case,” he 
retorted. “I admit I was wrong then, 
but this time it is different. Gridley’s 


skipped out; that’s enough for me. If 
he was innocent he wouldn’t have run 
away.” 
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“Perhaps he hasn’t run away,” sug- 
gested West, the quiet shadow of a 
smile playing about his mouth. 

“Aw, bunk!” retorted Burley. “If 
he hadn’t beat it he’d have come back 
to his rooms, wouldn’t he?” 

“Not necessarily, my friend,” said 
West. “In fact I feel quite sure that 
he hasn’t run away. I'll wager that I 
could put my fingers on him in half 
an hour.” I chuckled at my employer’s 
jest, although I extremely doubted that 
we should find Gridley where we had 
left him. 

“Aw, of course,” replied Burley 
sneeringly, “all you’ve got to do is con- 
sult the ouija board and walk right up 
to where he is. I’m waitin’ here on the 
chance that he might come back to his 
rooms, but my guess is that he’s a 
good many miles away from Chicago 
by this time. He’s had plenty of time; 
the murder was committed last night 
and wasn’t discovered until this morn- 
ing.” 

“You are entitled to do all the guess- 
ing you please, Burley, but that’s get- 
ting away from the point. Will you 
let me take a look about Gridley’s 
rooms, or will I have to bother Coroner 
Rowland by getting his permission ?” 

Burley hesitated only for a moment; 
he knew that West and the coroner 
were personal friends and that it would 
be a simple matter for West to get Row- 
land’s permission. 

“Tf you want to waste your time, I 
might as well let you,” he grudgingly 
consented. “But you won’t find any- 
thing; the coroner’s physician removed 
Mrs. Bronson’s body an hour ago.” 

“Yes, I had rather expected that,” 
said West, as he followed the head- 
quarters man into Gridley’s rooms. His 
washed-out blue eyes wandered slowly 
about the apartment. It contained two 
rooms and a bath, a sitting room, plainly 
furnished, and a bedroom which was 
little more than an alcove. 

A dark stain on the rug of the living 
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room indicated the spot where the slain 
woman’s bedy had been found. There 
was no evidence of a struggle; the room 
was in perfect order, except for the 
opened drawer of a writing desk in one 
corner. Here, no doubt, the police had 
sought for evidence concerning Gridley, 
or enterprising newspaper reporters had 
sought much-desired photographs of 
the suspected slayer. 

West stood quietly in the center of 
the room for several minutes, his amaz- 
ingly expressionless eyes roving about. 
“Burley,” he said finally, “I'll make a 
little sporting proposition with you. 
You tell me what facts you have gotten 
together and, if Gridley is the guilty 
man, I’ll buy you the best suit of clothes 
in Chicago.” 

Despite his hostility the headquarters 
man grinned. “You’re on,” he an- 
swered quickly. “I need a new suit 
of clothes. There can be no harm in 
giving you the facts. They’re about as 
the newspapers had it; they got it 
pretty straight. 

“The Bronsons live out at Wilmette. 
Late yesterday afternoon she called her 
car and had the chauffeur drive her into 
town. She had him stop five blocks 
from this place and walked the rest of 
the way. She had on a heavy veil, and 
the chauffeur says she seemed to be 
mighty excited about something. That’s 
all the chauffeur knows. He’d never 
driven her to the neighborhood before. 
When she didn’t return after four 
hours, he went home. 

“Mrs. Bronson came to the hotel here 
about six o’clock. I guess she’d never 
been here before, for she had to ask 
the elevator boy where Gridley’s apart- 
ment was. He didn’t see her any more 
and thought no more about it. He 
didn’t see her face, but he recognized 
her clothes and the veil. 

“The maid discovered the murder. 
She went in to make the bed and found 
Mrs. Bronson dead on the floor. She 
had been shot twice, once in the neck 
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and once in the side. The coroner’s 
physician says she must have died with- 
in a few minutes, 

“No one saw Gridley go out, but 
there’s a side stairway to the street that 
doesn’t go through the office. He could 
have left the hotel that way. 

“Bronson is keeping pretty mum, 
tryin’ to prevent a scandal, I suppose; 
you know how those big bugs are. He 
won't admit that his wife and Gridley 
were more than friends, but she came 
to his rooms, didn’t she? 

“Bronson fired Gridley yesterday 
morning. He tried to make out that 
there was something wrong in the of- 
fice, but I’m wise enough to know that 
he fired Gridley because he found that 
Gridley and Mrs. Bronson were fond 
of each other. Sure, that’s the answer. 

“She‘came up here and they had a 
lovers’ quarrel; probably she refused to 
run away with him, or something like 
that, and he shot her. I expect she 
came up with the intention of eloping 
vith Gridley, for we found her purse 
loaded up with a regular jewelry store. 
Gosh! You ought to have seen that 
pile of sparklers; must have been close 
to twenty thousand dollars’ worth. 
Chances are she changed her mind, and 
he shot her.. That’s all the dope we've 
got, except the finger prints.” Here the 
headquarters man grinned broadly. 

“Yes, the finger prints,” said West; 
“IT am anxious to see them. The stained 
waist had a number of finger prints, I 
believe, the papers said. The waist 
was taken along with the body, I sup- 
pose. I’ll go down to the morgue and 
have a look at them. Of course, Bur- 
ley, you fellows are working on the 
theory that Gridley’s finger prints will 
check up with those on Mrs. Bronson’s 
clothing.” 

“Call it theory if you want to,” re- 
plied the headquarters man, playing his 
last surprise card, with the zest of a 
poker player turning up his hidden ace. 
“T call it fact, Mr. West. Of course, 











he went on with sarcastic emphasis, “we 
all agree that you are the greatest de- 
tective of the age, but I reckon you'll 
find that this ain’t no Donaldson case. 
We don’t think those finger prints are 
Gridley’s, we know it. And we don’t 
have to wait until he’s arrested, either. 

“You see, West,” retorted Burley 
patronizingly, “all the banks and bro- 
kerage houses these days take the finger 
prints of their employees. In this way 
they can trace any man who goes 
wrong. Bronson had Gridley’s finger 
prints on file. He turned them over to 
us, and we’ve compared them with the 
prints on Mrs. Bronson’s waist, and 
they check !’” 

I thought that West suppressed a 
start, and his eyes began to blink rap- 
idly, a characteristic mannerism of his 
surprised moments. 

“That is strange,’ he murmured. 
“That would almost make it appear that 
I am wrong.” 

Frankly I wasted no pity on Gridley, 
and I was rather elated that my judg- 
ment was vindicated. It was very sel- 
dom indeed that I got a chance to 
triumph over Pinklin West’s conclu- 
sions. I think he was rather bewildered 
by Burley’s flat statement. 

“Queer, very queer,” he said slowly. 
“You are quite sure they check, Bur- 
ley? Humph! I must get down to the 
morgue and have a look at them.” 

“What tailor shall I order that suit 
from, Mr. West?” asked the head- 
quarters man; he could be quite cordial 
when he had the upper hand. “If it’s 
crimson finger prints that you want to 
see just step inside the bathroom and 
take a look at the wall. There’s three 
or four of them there. Go ahead and 
sleuth all you like.” 

Silently West walked to .the bath- 
room, and Burley and I followed. He 
took his folding magnifying glass from 
his vest pocket, while Burley grinned 
in derision at this evidence of West’s 
methods. 
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“Ah,” murmured West, peering close 
to the magnifying glass. “Very clear 
specimens. Two distinct sets of the 
prints of the third and fourth fingers. 
He stepped back a pace and looked at 
them without the glass. “Burley,” he 
said, “I wonder if you see anything 
queer about those finger prints? How 
about you, Thorne?” Both of_us shook 
our heads. 

“Well, I do,” said West. “Get a 
picture in your mind of a man who has 
just shot to death the woman he loves. 
His fingers are stained crimson; nai- 
urally the first thing he would think of 
would be to wash his hands. That’s 
why he would come into the bathroom, 
eh? Agreed! He is obviously labor- 
ing under great emotional stress. He 
is dazed; doubtless the bathroom is in 
darkness. He staggers against the wall 
like a blind man; his hand goes out, his 
fingers touch the tile wall, and there we 
get the finger print. You'll admit that 
is probably how those finger prints of 
Gridley got here.” 

Both Burley and I nodded, the head- 
quarters man with particular vigor. 

“Now watch me,” proceeded West. 
“T am the man, who killed Mrs. Bron- 
son; I’m going into the bathroom to 
wash my hands. I stumble; my hand 
goes out like this—now do you see 
what I mean?” 

The headquarters man and I again 
shook our heads. 

“And you call yourself a detective!” 
exclaimed West impatiently to Burley. 
“Look at these finger prints: The tips 
of the fingers are pointed toward the 
door! If a man stumbled against the 
wall, when he was entering the bath- 
room, they would be pointed away from 
the door. The position of those finger 
prints would indicate that the man was 
making his way out of the bathroom, 
and, if he was going out, he would have 
already washed off the stain, wouldn't 
he?” 

The idea soaked in, and I had to 
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16 
admit that it was logical, but I joined 
Burley in discounting it. “There’s no 
accounting for what a man would do 
when he’s excited,” I said. 

“Nonsense!” declared West. “De- 
struction of evidence is the first instinct 
of a fleeing criminal, the murderer. If 
he had crimson stains on his hands the 
first thing he would think of would be 
to wash it off. Don’t you two know 
anything about the grooves of the hu- 
man mind?” 

“Aw, bunk!” replied Burley. 
“They’re Gridley’s finger prints, and 
that ends it. It don’t make a darn bit 
of difference about these finger prints, 
anyhow; it’s those on Mrs, Bronson’s 
waist that counts.” 

“Yes, so it would seem,” admitted 
West absently. “I’ll want to have a 
look at those, too.” 

And, as the headquarters man turned 
away from the bathroom, West took 
from his coat the cardboard which bore 
the prints of Gridley’s fingers which he 
had taken in our rooms. Swiftly he 
compared them with the crimson evi- 
dence on the tile wall. 

“Are they Gridley’s finger prints?” 
I asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” he replied, slipping the card- 
board back into his pocket, “they are 
undoubtedly his.” 

“Then he’s guilty, of course,” I de- 
clared. “I thought so all the time.” 

“There you go, jumping at hasty 
conclusions again,” he said reprovingly. 
“T didn’t say he was guilty; I merely 
said that they were his finger prints. 
This is a queer business, Thorrfe, a very 
queer business, indeed.” 


CHAPTER V, 


THORNE’S HEAVY HAND. 


ECAUSE of his friendship with 
Coroner Rowland West had no dif- 
ficulty in securing permission toexamine 
the vital and carefully guarded evidence 
of the identity of Mrs. Bronson’s slayer. 
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I watched him curiously as he took the 
stained waist to the window of the 
morgue office and began to study those 
incriminating discolorations, where the 
hand of the woman’s slayer had touched 
the surface of the right cuff. I could 
visualize the scene that must have-been 
enacted: Gridley, horror-stricken at his 
deed, kneeling by the side of the dying 
woman, grasping her wrist and, no 
doubt, begging her to forgive him. 

West had again brought his mag- 
nifying glass into use and was com- 
paring the finger prints on the dead 
woman’s clothing with those of Gridley 
that he had himself taken. As he sat 
leaning over the desk, I saw the tense 
expression of his face relax and that 
fleeting smile play over his lips. 

“T’ll be back in a few minutes, 
Thorne,” he called to me, as he returned 
the evidence to the custody of the dep- 
uty coroner. “I’m going up to see 
Rowland. I'll be back presently.” 

Less than half an hour later he re- 
turned. “Rowland’s going to call the 
inquest for two o’clock,” he announced 
briskly, and those faded blue eyes of 
his seemed to sparkle with a hint of ex- 
citement. “All of the witnesses have 
been notified by phone. I’ve promised 
to have Gridley here. Go out to the 
rooms and bring him down here in a 
taxi, at two o’clock. You'll have to 
tell him what has happened, but ‘i 

“As if he didn’t already know!” I 
exclaimed. “Look here, Mr. West, I’m 
afraid that you’re about to make your- 
self ridiculous. I r 

“But,” he went on, ignoring my in- 
terruption, “make it perfectly clear to 
Gridley that he has nothing to fear; 
tell him that I am very certain of his 
innocence. Be sure and make that clear 
to him.” 

“But are you?” I asked in a gasp. 

“I am, my doubting Thomas,” he re- 
plied. 

“How—who——” 

“No time now, Thorne,” he cut in. 























“T’ve got a lot of work to do. Run 
along now, my friend. Some of these 
days you may learn enough about man- 
kind to be able to determine, with more 
accuracy than you can now, when a man 
is telling the truth. Any man with a 
few ounces of sense would have known 
last night that Gridley didn’t know any- 
thing about the murder. Simple psy- 
chology, Thorne; fleeing murderers 
don’t act like Gridley did.” 

My brain-in a whirl of perplexity I 
called a taxi and ordered the driver to 
take me to our Madison Street address. 
Leaning back against the cushions I 
did my best to convince myself that 
possibly West knew what he was doing, 
but, for the life of me, I couldn’t see 
how. It was useless for a stupid dub 
like myself to attempt to follow the 
mental processes of a man like West. 

As I unlocked the door of our rooms 
I had fully prepared myself to find the 
quarters empty and Gridley flown. But 
I was wrong; he sat by the window, 
staring impatiently out upon the street, 
his fingers beating nervously on the 
window sill. 

He leaped to his feet at my entrance, 
and his face clouded with disappoint- 
ment when he saw that it was not West. 

“Where is he?” he demanded anx- 
iously. “Did—did he—was he able to 
do anything for me?” 

Perhaps it would seem disloyal to 
West, but I failed to see the slightest 
excuse for even the presumption of 
Gridley’s innocence of Mrs. Bronson’s 
murder, and I made up my mind that 
I would cho.se my own way of break- 
ing to Gridley the news that his crime 
had been discovered. I was firmly con- 
vinced that Gridley was one of those 
fellows who have an inborn talent for 
acting. In his conceit he was bank- 


ing on this talent to disarm suspicion, 

hoping that the very boldness of his 

make-believe would prove convincing. 

He must have been a consummate actor, 

or he could not have misled an astute 
2D—ps 
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man like West into believing that he 
had been telling the truth. 

Certainly he was guilty; there was 
the indisputable evidence of the crim- 
son finger prints. I made up my mind 
that I would put his acting to a severe 
test. 

“Gridley,” I said, “do you feel strong 
enough to attend the inquest?” 

“Inquest?” he asked blankly. 

“Mrs. Bronson’s, of course,” I went 
on with a sardonic smile. 

“Mrs. Bronson’s inquest?” His face 
paled, and his hands began to tremble. 
“Ts she dead? How did she die?” 

I could see that I had shaken his 
nerves badly; perhaps, if I was adroit 
enough in framing my questions, I 
might draw from his lips the equivalent 
of a confession. He had been badly 
cut up by the news that she was dead; 
no doubt he had failed to realize how 
mortal were the wounds which he had 
inflicted and had, in all probability, 
hoped against hope that she would live. 

“What did you do with the re- 
volver?’ I demanded bluntly. 

“The revolver?” 

“Yes, the revolver,” I replied gruffly ; 
“the revolver with which you shot Mrs. 
Bronson to death in your rooms last 
night, a few minutes before West and 
I stopped you from throwing yourself 
in front of an L train. You killed 
her, Gridley, and that play acting of 
yours isn’t going to do any good. 
They’ve got the goods on you. They 
found your crimson finger prints on 
her waist and on the walls of the bath- 
room!” 

He stood there for the full count of 
fifty, his eyes dilated, his lips working 
in convulsive twitchings. “What is 
this you are saying?” he demanded 
hoarsely. “That—that I killed her— 
in my rooms? That—that they found 
my finger prints? Man, you are mad! 
Kill her? Why I loved her better than 
anything on earth!” 

I -glowed with satisfaction; at least 








I had forced from Gridley’s surprised 
lips the confession that his admiration 
for Mrs. Bronson had not been as im- 
personal as he would have made West 
believe. 

“Then you admit that you loved her 
I asked him. 

“Ves,” he replied, “I loved her se- 
cretly. I never let her know; I re- 
spected her too much to tell her. I 
loved her in silence.” 

“Very likely,” I retorted witheringly. 
“What was she doing in your rooms?” 

“She—she is dead!” he whispered, 
his shoulders shaking with a dry sob. 
“Dead!” He sank down into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. After 
a moment he controlled himself and 
looked up at me. “So you think I 
killed her?” he asked dully. “I don’t 
understand it all. She was found in 
my rooms? Shot to death? My finger 
prints He shivered, 

“I guess you were so excited that 
you forgot about a little trifle like finger 
prints,” I replied. 

“There’s no use wasting my time 
denying my guilt to you. I can see 
that. I—I suppose it looks very black 
for me. Dead in my rooms? I can’t 
understand it. What was she doing 
there?” 

Certainly Gridley was the most de- 
termined actor that I had ever met up 
with. 

“It seems that fate is spending all of 
its spare time, conspiring against me,” 
he said. “A few hours ago I was fac- 
ing prison for a robbery I did not com- 
mit, and now I am facing the scaffold 
for a murder I did not commit. Where 
is West? Does he know about this 
thing ?” 

[ started guiltily; in my enthusiasm 
to wring a confession from the man I 
had forgotten the reassuring message 
which my employer had sent. “Yes,” 
I replied, “he knows, and he doesn’t 
think you are guilty. He‘s working on 
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the case, and he told me to inform you 
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that you have nothing to fear; he said 
that I was to make that clear to you.” 

Gridley’s face lighted hopefully. “He 
said that!” he exclaimed. “Then it 
must be all right. Strange, isn’t it, how 
one trusts that man West?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I would consider it 
very strange—under the circumstances.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE CORONER’S COURT. 


ROMPTLY at two o’clock Grid- 
ley and I arrived at the cor- 
oner’s office, for I had carried out 
West’s instructions to the precise min- 
ute. The big room was fairly well 
filled. There were the witnesses from 
the hotel, several members of the po- 
lice department, including Burley, half 
a dozen newspaper reporters and pho- 
tographers. 

As I entered with Gridley, for whom 
the entire police department had been 
searching all day, Burley stepped for- 
ward to make a formal arrest, but West, 
who had been seated beside the cor- 
oner’s desk, talking with Coroner Row- 
land in low tones, got to his feet and 
walked over to us. He gave Gridley’s 
arm a reassuring squeeze. “It’s all 
right, Gridley,” he said. “I’m thinking 
that we will have you out of this in a 
little while. You have nothing to fear.” 

The prisoner smiled wanly, trying to 
assume, it seemed, a forced cheerful- 
ness, a sort of dogged bravado. Burley 
sneered. “Determined to make a mys- 
tery out of it, -aren’t you?” he asked, 
and West smiled placidly. 

There was a stir in the room as the 
door opened again, and Harvey Bron- 
son came in. I had never seen him be- 
fore, but I recognized him. instantly 
from his published photographs. He 
was a man in his middle fifties, tall and 
inclined to portliness. He carried him- 
self with that sureness of manner which 
belongs to the man who has battered his 
way to a fortune. 














I could see in the heavy, blunt chin 
a dogged determination, and his thin, 
compressed lips bespoke a certain ruth- 
lessness. His eyes, steely hard, were 
rather close set. Certainly a man whose 
enmity was very much to be avoided, 

As he looked about the room, his 
gaze rested for a moment-on Gridley, 
and the millionaire’s face flamed with 
hate, but he was a man who controlled 
himself well, and the show of emotion 
passed quickly. Gridley, I saw, met his 
gaze with a defiant backward tilting of 
the head. 

Coroner Rowland, as he opened the 
inquest and swore in the witnesses, mo- 
tioned Pinklin West to the place beside 
his desk. I could see that Detective 
Burley resented this; to his mind it 
meant that West had a “pull” with the 
coroner. Whatever it was, West had 
most certainly convinced Rowland that 
he knew what he was about. 

“Mr. Bronson,” said the coroner, 
“will be the first witness. Take the 
stand, Mr. Bronson.” 

The millionaire broker came forward 
and seated himself in the chair which 
faced Rowland and West. 

“Proceed, Mr. Bronson,” directed 
Rowland. “Tell us what you know of 
this affair and tell us in your own 
words, with as much directness as. pos- 
sible.” 

Bronson poured himself a drink of 
water from the pitcher on the coroner’s 
desk and cleared his throat. “There is 
very little light that I can shed upon 
this unfortunate affair, Mr. Coroner,” 
he began slowly, after the fashion of 
men who have trained themselves to 
choose their words carefully. “My 
wife’s death, broken to me this morn- 
ing, came as a very great shock. I can- 
not understand it. 

“I can think of no reason why Mrs, 
Bronson should have visited Gridley’s 
apartment. Gridley, in his capacity as 


my confidential clerk, made frequent 
visits to my home in Wilmette, but 
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there was nothing at any time to in- 
dicate that—I hardly think it necessary 
to go into this unpleasant speculation. 
Facts are what you want, Mr. Coroner. 

“Yesterday afternoon, about four 
o’clock, I returned from my office. 
Mrs. Bronson was at home. I spoke to 
her for a few minutes and then went 
upstairs to dress. I was dining in town, 
a business appointment. I did not know 
that Mrs. Bronson had called her car. 
She had her own car, of course, and had 
left the house. My appointment was 
at the Blackmere Hotel with a Mr. Gay- 
lord; I seemed to have missed him, so, 
after dining alone, I returned home 
about ten o’clock. I was driving my 
own car. Since Mrs. Bronson and I 
have separate chambers, I was not 
aware of her overnight absence until 
this morning, when the police called me 
on the telephone and told me of her 
death. Told briefly, Mr. Coroner, that 
is all I know about the terrible affair.” 

Coroner Rowland moved the papers 
about on his desk and nodded to Pink- 
lin West. “Mr. West,” said the cor- 
oner, “has been assisting the coroner’s 
office in this matter. I shall ask him 
to put a few questions to Mr. Bron- 
son. You may proceed, Mr. West.” 

The millionaire looked up quickly, 
staring curiously into the blinking eyes 
of my employer. The name of West 
must have meant something to him. As 
I have said before, the newspapers had 
given a good deal of space to West’s 
previous performances. I fancied that 
the broker’s face took on a hostile ex- 
pression. Compared with the piercing 
glint of Bronson’s eyes the faded blue 
of West’s own was made all the more 
pronounced. 

“Mr. Bronson,” West began in [is 
quiet tone, “you discharged Mr. Gridley 
from your employ, I believe. At the 
time of his dismissal you accused him 
of having taken ten thousand dollars 
from your safe.” 


Bronson nodded. “That is true,” he 











replied. “I did not mention it because 
it did not occur to me that it was per- 
tinent to this more serious matter.” 

“Tt is quite pertinent,” said West. 
“You accused him of the theft as soon 
as you began to suspect that Mrs, Bron- 
son and Gridley were fond of each 
other. That is correct, is it not?” 

“T don’t see why you have to drag 
all this into the newspapers,” protested 
the millionaire. 

“You shall see presently, Mr. Bron- 
son,” responded West. “I now propose 
to outlin® what actually did happen. 
Please do not interrupt me. A week 
ago you overheard a conversation be- 
tween your wife and Gridley which 
gave you the impression that they were 
in love with each other; that, in fact, 
there was a possibility of an elopement. 
No, do not interrupt me, please. 

“You were very much in love with 
your wife and very jealous of her. You 
immediately set your mind to work on 
a plan which would accomplish two 
distinct things: remove Gridley as a 
suitor, and avenge yourself 6n him for 
“his having, as you thought, stolen your 
wife away from you. 

“You opened up trading accounts in 
Gridley’s name at brokerage offices and 
plunged in doubtful stocks. When you 
had established an apparent motive for 
his thefts you accused him_ of having 
taken ten thousand dollars from a dis- 
patch box in your safe.” 

Bronson leaped to his feet, his face 
livid. “Mr,- Coroner,” he cried, “are 
you going to sit there and permit this 
man to insult me in this fashion, a man 
of my standing? It is an outrage!” 

Coroner Rowland did not stir. “Mr. 
West may proceed,” he answered. “I 
am sure that he has a reason for his 
method of questioning.” 

The broker dropped back in his chair, 
glaring at West. “I’ll get you for this!” 
he declared. 


“You pretended,” went on West 


quietly, “to show mercy toward Grid- 
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ley, hoping that he would take flight and 
thus tighten the net which you had 
thrown about him. Most ingenious, 
Mr. Bronson. 

“Now, getting down to yesterday. 
You returned home, as you said, and 
talked with your wife. But you neg- 
lected to tell us that you had quarreled; 
you did quarrel with her, Bronson, 
about Gridley?” 

“No!” — shouted 
“That’s a lie!” 

“Tt is not a lie, Bronson,” calmly in- 
sisted West. “You see, I telephoned to 
your butler and had him come into the 
city for a talk with me. He overheard 
heated words between you and your 
wife, in which Gridley’s name was men- 
tioned. You told your wife that you 
were going to send Gridley to prison. 

“As you went up thé stairs you heard 
your wife trying to call Gridley on the 
telephone—to warn him, doubtless, or 
to offer him aid. The butler saw you 
standing on the stairway landing, lis- 
tening. 

“Your wife, when she was unable to 
get Gridley on the wire, went to her 
jewel case and placed all of her jewels 
in her hand bag and called her car. She 
rushed to Gridley’s rooms to offer him 
her gems so that he could pawn them 
and raise the ten thousand dollars which 
would save him from your unjust prose- 
cution., 

“You didn’t know that her jewels 
were found in her hand bag in Gridley’s 
rooms. She was determined that Grid- 
ley should not be made to suffer inno- 
cently. 

“Youesaw her leave in the car after 
calling Gridley’s hotel on the phone, and, 
to your jealously warped mind, it be- 
came magnified into the worst possible 
construction. You followed her!” 

3ronson stared at West in fascinated 
horror. “That—that is true,” he said 
hoarsely. “I—I was trying to shield 
her memory.” 

“Oh, you were!” said West, with the 


millionaire. 


the 


















nearest approach to a sneer that I had 
ever heard pass his lips. “You were 
trying to shield her memory by letting 
the world think that she and Gridley 
had an affair.” 

“Well, didn’t they?’ demanded Bron- 
“You are right, I followed her; I 


son. 
saw her enter Gridley’s hotel. That 
was all I wanted to know. I left at 


once.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t, Bronson, “‘de- 
clared West. “You followed her into 
the hotel, into Gridley’s rooms. And, 
in your jealous rage, you shot her to 
death !” 

Bronson turned appealingly to the 
coroner. “I protest at this ridiculous in- 
quisition, these absurd charges!” he 
exclaimed. “There might be some ex- 
cuse for it if the police had not told me 
that the finger prints which were found 
‘on my wife’s clothing are those of 
Gridley. This crazy man here is trying 
to cast suspicion on me to make a case 
for the real murderer.” 

“Now we're getting down to the real 
crux of the matter, the finger prints,” 
said West, his eyes blinking more rap- 
idly. He had risen to his feet, and 
from his pocket he took a folded piece 
of paper. 

“Bronson,” he said, “I have here a 
copy of the records of the Atlas En- 
graving Company. They show that five 
days ago they made for and delivered 
to a certain ‘Mr. Henry Jones’ a most 
unusual set of engravings, and here is 
a proof of those plates. The order clerk 
of the Atlas company is waiting out- 
side; I think, Mr. Bronson, that he will 
be able to identify you as Henry 
Jones.” 

Harvey Bronson made no reply. His 
head fell forward, and his arms dropped 
limply from the arms of the chair. He 
had fainted, 

Detective Burley had pressed for- 
ward to the desk, eagerly waiting for 
West to explain, and I was not far 
behind him. 
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“A most unusual case, my dear Bur- 
ley,” said West. “Here is what hap- 
pened: Bronson, as you explained to 
me some hours ago, kept a record of all 
of his employees’ finger prints, Gridley’s 
included. When he decided falsely to 
accuse Gridley of taking the ten thou- 
sand dollars, he determined to make 
the evidence irrefutable. His plan was 
to have Gridley’s finger -prints show 
upon the metal dispatch box from 
which, he was to allege, the money had 
been taken. 

“He took his record card containing 
Gridley’s finger prints and had the 
Atlas Engraving Company make him a 
set of engravings. Using the engraved 
plate as a mold, he poured soft melted 
rubber across the plate, and that gave 
him a rubber stamp of Gridley’s finger 
prints. Then he glued the stamps to 
the fingers of a rubber glove. 

“His first idea, no doubt, was simply 
to leave the incriminating prints on the 
metal box; but, for some inexplicable 
reason, probably because he was an 
opportunist and daily awaited another 
opportunity to use his fiendishly clever 
contrivance, he carried the rubber glove 
in his pocket. 

“After he had slain his wife he 
thought of a way to avert any possible 
suspicion to himself and make his re- 
venge on Gridley doubly drastic, by 
manufacturing evidence that would 
seem incontestable. He slipped on the 
rubber glove, left the telltale marks on 
his wife’s cuff and on the wall of the 
bathroom. Then he slipped out of the 
hotel by the side stairway.” 

“Forged finger prints!” Sergeant 
surley was gasping in stupefied amaze- 
ment. “How did you know?” 

“Yes, how did you know?” I asked. 
“Surely just because the prints on the 
bathroom wall turned toward the door 
you g 





“That helped bolster up my weaken- 
ing belief in Gridley’s innocence,” re- 
plied West, “but I didn’t really know 
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until I found the print of the fore- 
finger on Mrs. Bronson’s waist. 

“Bronson’s rubber stamp was made 
from finger prints taken many months 
ago, just after Gridley first went to 
work for Bronson. Since that time 
Gridley suffered a bad cut across the 
ball of his right forefinger, and it left 
a jagged scar across the center of the 
whorls. Naturally the scar did not 
show on the forged finger prints.” 

“If Bronson hadn’t spread it on so 
thick, if he hadn’t tried to clinch Grid- 
ley’s guilt,” said Burley, “Gridley would 
have ‘gone to the death cell!” 

“Probably not,’ answered West. “If 
it hadn’t been the forged finger prints 
that gave Bronson away, it would have 
been something else. There’s always 
a trail, Burley, provided you keep an 
open mind and don’t jump at conclu- 
sions.” 


Rays 
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“But tell me something, West,” said 
the headquarters man in reluctant ad- 
miration. “How did you get started 
on this case? How did you find Grid- 
ley so easy when the whole police de- 
partment couldn’t find him?) How——” 

Something approximating a twinkle 
showed in Pinklin West’s washed-out 
blue eyes, as he turned to Gridley who 
was standing by, eagerly drinking in 
his words and staring at him in open 
worship. 

“That’s a little matter between Grid- 
ley and myself,” he murmured, passing 
his hand through Gridley’s arm. “That’s 
something you will have to guess foi 
yourself. Besides, it seems to be your 
long suit, Burley—guessing. As I am 
always telling my friend, Thorne, 
guessing is a mighty bad habit to get 
into. Eh, Thorne?” 

And I had to admit that it was. 


PARIS POLICE CHIEF ASTONISHES SUBORDINATES 


HILE inspecting the work of the Paris police one recent night, Monsieur 
Leullier, the new head of the department, entered, unrecognized, into one 

of the pitiful dramas of the city. The prefect was in civilian clothes at the time. 
He was passing the Louis Philippe bridge over the Seine when he saw a 


young woman throw herself into the water. 


Dashing to the edge of the bridge, 


Leullier was about to plunge in when a man named Gerard, who already had 
divested himself of his shoes and coat, shouted to him: “Don’t bother; I'll 


get her.” 


Gerard then dived in and brought the girl to the bank. 
Two policemen came up, and the whole 


the prefect he got her safely ashore. 


With the aid of 


party repaired to the nearest police station, where the usual questioning began. 
After rescued and rescuer had given their names, the third party was asked 


for his. 
“Leullier,” replied the prefect. 


“Your papers!” sharply demanded the commissaire, for the rescuer’s shoes 
had disappeared, and all eyes were turned with suspicion on Leullier. 
‘The general stupefaction when he smilingly announced himself as the prefect 


of police and showed his papers may be imagined. 


All came to attention, but 


the prefect soothed their emotion, gave one hundred francs to the rescuer, an 
scolded the girl, who had tried to drown herself in consequence of an unhappy 


love affair. 
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HE long-hooded car, its eight 
cylinders humming in 
rhythmic, mechanical perfec- 
tion, rolled easily along the 
lake shore highway. On one side Lake 
Michigan sparkled like an amazing col- 
lection of jewels as the gently moving 
waves toyed with myriad sunbeams; on 
the other the greening fields extended, 
glorious in their new spring verdure. 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy, host to his 


three coplotters, James Early, George 
Bascom, and George’s pretty wife, sat 


at the steering wheel; he slackened 
speed that all might better enjoy the 
view. 

“It’s beautiful!” cried Mrs. Bascom. 
“Oh, why do we have to be cooped up 
in cities?” 

“It is beautiful,” and Mr. Clack- 
worthy nodded. “I shouldn’t wonder 
if even James, here, feels his thoughts 
stirred to-——” 

The Early Bird, seated beside the 
master confidence man, snorted indig- 

nantly at this accusation of poetic lean- 
ings, 

ws tell ya what it stirs my thoughts 

* he retorted. “Them fields is just 
nv color of greenbacks, an’ that re- 
minds me that the firm of Clackworthy 
an’ Company had better be discussin’ 
Ways an’ means of grabbin’ some kale 
instead of ravin’ about the breeze blow- 
in’ through the trees, an’ all that spring- 
time stuff.” 

“And listen to that mocking bird!” 


cried Mrs. Bascom, squeezing her hus- 
band’s hand. “Could there be sweeter 
music than that?” 

“There sure could,” mumbled James, 
although the question was not addressed 
to him. “Right now I’d rather hear a 
soup-spoon solo with Yours Hungrily 
renderin’ the pleasin’ ditty. The old 
molars is just achin’ for the feel of a 
good T-bone.” 

“Now that isn’t a bad suggestion,” 
agreed George Bascom, who let his bet- - 
ter half voice the poetic sentiments of 
the Bascom family. “We ought to get 
a first-rate meal at some of these coun- 
try inns.” 

“Fried chicken!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bascom, turning her enthusiasm to the 
suggestion. “Yum-yum! I can smell 
it right now! And biscuits!” 

“Now you are spielin’ poetry,” said 
The Early Bird. “An’ if the old peep- 
ers ain’t foolin’ me, I lamps what looks 
like a town over there t’ the right. Le’s 
go.” 

“I make the vote unanimous.” Mr. 
Clackworthy laughed as he turned the 
machine into the side road along which 
lay the collection of roof tops which 
The Early Bird had pointed out. 
“Wardsville, one mile,” said a weather- 
battered signpost. A few minutes later 
the car was approaching the first of the 
modest little cottages. The yards of 
each were tangled with weeds, the win- 
dows of the houses vacant. 

“Ain’t no house shortage in this here 
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burg,” remarked The Early Bird. “All 
these places is as empty as a church on 
Monday mornin’.” 

The street through which they passed 
presented an unbroken line of deserted 
cottages, mostly cheap, hastily con- 
structed affairs of three and four 
rooms <A little distance off there 
loomed, in dismal vacancy, a concrete 
block building. Evidently it had at one 
time been some sort of factory. 

“Certainly a ghost town,” commented 
Mr. Clackworthy. “Same old story; 
factory closed and the town died. We'll 
get no chicken dinners here, I’ll wager.” 

The first sign of life was when a dog 
of doubtful lineage picked himself 
slowly from the middle of the street, 
too listelss even to bark at the strang- 
ers. And then they saw Sam Clark. 

Sam Clark, as it afterward developed, 
was burdened by a multitude of public 
offices. He was postmaster, mayor of 
Wardsville, and chief of police, none 
of which duties took any great amount 
of time. When Mr. Clackworthy and 
his party first sighted Sam Clark he was 
sitting on the roofed-over porch of the 
frame building which housed the post 
office. He looked up with mild inter- 
est and got slowly to his feet as the big 
automobile came to a stop. Plainly he 
(vas of the species ruralis; he wore a 
straggly beard; his shoulders were 
stooped, and his hands were gnarled by 
farm work. Perhaps that is why he 
looked so grotesque in his flashy 
clothes; he wore a loud, checked suit, 
sharp-pointed shoes, and flaming silk 
shirt, from the bosom of which glis- 
tened a diamond of not less than three 
carats. 

“Lookey the rainbow!” exclaimed 
The Early Bird. “Solomon in all his 
glory strre was a piker alongside this 
goof, Lamp the sparkler, boss; some 
headlight, I calls that piece of ice!” 

Mr. Clackworthy had, indeed, 
“lamped the sparkler,” and he was puz- 
zled. Expert that he was in the com- 
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plex art of analyzing human nature, the 
master confidence man was somewhat 
at a loss to classify Sam Clark. It was 
a safe assumption that no man would 
thus array himself unless it be with the 
fruits of easy money—and where was 
there to be found easy money in this 
deserted, forlorn, weed-run village? 

“We are looking for the inn,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. A 

“Somebody send you?” demanded 
Sam Clark. It was to be seen that he 
eyed the motorists with appraising cal- 
culation, 

“Our appetites sent us,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy said, laughing. ‘We are look- 
ing for a good dinner.” 

“A good chicken dinner,” supple- 
mented Mrs. Bascom. 

“Yeah,” affirmed The Early Bird, 
“we wants a bang-up feed.” 

Sam Clark scowled. 

“There’s an inn four miles along— 
on the east road,” he said, as if he 
grunted out the words. “Turn to the 
right at the fork in the road down at 
the foot of the hill. Remember, now, 
turn to the right; the east road.” 

“We gotcha, Lord Chesterfield,” 
chirped The Early Bird with an almost 
impertinent bow. 

“Thank you so much!” Mrs. Bascom 
smiled sweetly. 

Mr. Clackworthy darted another 
glance at the holder of local offices. 
One thing had swiftly impressed itself 
upon the master confidence man’s mind 
—Sam Clark did not want them to take 
the road to the left! He threw in the 
clutch and the car rolled forward. He 
would not have been greatly syrprised 
had he known that Sam Clark at once 
went to the telephone in his little office 
and cautiously advised of wandering 
strangers in the vicinity. 

At the foot of the hill Mr. Clack- 
worthy checked speed at the fork in the 
road, pointing the car’s nose toward the 
left turn. 
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“He said the right turn, 
warned The Early Bird. 

“So he did, James,” and Mr. Clack- 
-worthy smiled. 

“But you’re goin’ the wrong way, 
boss; this is the left.” 

“Quite right you are, James.” 

“Then what the—what the——’ 
sputtered the puzzled James. 

“I was created, my dear James, with 
a reasonably human amount of curios- 
ity,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. “I am, 
therefore, curious to find out two 
things: I am curious to know why our 
self-appointed guide back there in 
Wardsville was so eager to keep us off 
the left road, and I am further curious 
to learn just where that self-same man 
gets the money to array himself like a 
race-track tout who has just won a hun- 
derd-to-one shot.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes widened in sur- 
prise, but he nodded vigorously. 

“S-say!” he exclaimed. “Blamed if 
that bozo didn’t look like real coin! 
You—you ain’t figurin’ on re 

“On taking our rural friend’s dia- 
mond away from him?” finished .Mr. 
Clackworthy. “Hardly that, James. 
No, just put it down to pure, unadul- 
terated curiosity.” 

The road, winding through an avenue 
of giant trees, suddenly straightened 
out, and before them loomed the bulk 
of a big building which had “road 
house” written all over it. 

“Ah! exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy. 
“It seems that I was right. Here, a 
scant three-quarters of a mile from the 
heart of the village, we find our inn. 
There are ten, twelve, fifteen automo- 
biles parked outside; that precludes any 
possibility that the place is deserted. 
The place is well patronized and, to 
judge from the makes of those cars, by 
a high-class clientele.” 

The Early Bird scratched his head. 

“An’ then what did that guy wanna 
try an’ steer us t’ a place four miles 


boss!” 
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farther on for?” he demanded. 
“Mebbe he’s knockin’ this joint.” 

“That remains to be seen,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

They drove up to the side entrance, 
and the quartet alighted. As they 
stepped within an attendant frowned 
upon them with an amazing lack of hos- 
pitality. 

“We would like chicken dinners for 
four,” said Mr, Clackworthy. 

“Fried chicken, of course,” put in 
Mrs. Bascom. 

The attendant frowned again. 

“You made no reservations,” he said 
coldly. “We never serve diners who 
have not previously made reservations.” 

“Come,” and Mr. Clackworthy smiled 
graciously, “you are not going to turn 
away four well-paying wayfarers who 
are very hungry. Four chicken din- 
ners, please.” 

“We shall be unable to serve you,” 
again refused the inn’s attendant sourly. 
“We have no chicken dinners.” 

“Then we shall have to eat something 
else,” declared Mr. Clackworthy with 
unruffled suavity. 

“Yeah,” grunted out The Early Bird, 
“anything that an ostrich can use will 
suit me. Trot out the grub, old rain-in- 
the-face.” - 

“T am sorry 

“Come, my dear man,” interrupted 
Mr. Clackworthy sternly. “This is a 
public inn, I take it. I want food for 
myself and my guests; I demand that 
we be served.” 

Mr. Clackworthy could be very com- 
pelling when he chose, and he fixed the 
servant’s stubborn gaze with an eye that 
commanded obedience. 

“I—I might manage to get you sand- 
wiches; something very light,” he 
capitulated. “I will show you to the 
dining room.” 

In the dining room, Mr. Clackworthy, 
The Early Bird, and the Bascoms 
found themselves the sole diners. 

“Wonder where all them 


” 


swells 
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what’s got their cars, parked out in 
front is munchin’ their cud,” murmured 
The Early Bird. “There’s somethin’ 
queer about this joint.” 

“It’s uncanny, isn’t it?” and Mrs. 
Bascom shivered. ‘What do-you make 
of it, Mr. Clackworthy ?” 

“I have my suspicions,” said the 
master confidence man with a smile. 
“Can’t you guess?” 

“Is—is it some sort of a—a criminal’s 
hang-out?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“It depends, my dear friends, just 
what you mean by the word ‘criminal.’ 
If you mean in the strictly technical 
sense—yes. Really you ought to size it 
up with half an eye. Do you get it, 
James?” 

“Just like I get this here Einstein 
goof’s line of chatter, boss.” 

A moment later the surly servant 
came in with sandwiches; certainly if 
he were deliberately discouraging them 
from becoming future patrons, he was 
choosing a generally approved way of 
driving away trade. He almost slung 
the food in front of Mr. Clackworthy, 
tipped over Mrs. Bascom’s coffee, and 
glared at all four. The sandwiches 
were sorry, inadequate things. 

“Come, my dear man,” chidingly said 
Mr. Clackworthy, “we can not really be 
such unwelcome guests as you seem to 
imagine.” 

arr 

“Do we look like detectives! 

"air?" 

“We, my friends and I,” continued 
Mr. Clackworthy calmly, “would like 
to be permitted to join your other guests 
upstairs.” 

The servant seemed momentarily dis- 
concerted. 

“You are mistaken,” he said frigidly. 
“There are no guests upstairs.” And 
he stalked away. 

The Early 
eagerly. 

“Slip me the lay, boss,” he pleaded. 

“Yes, please do,” urged Mrs. Bas- 


3ird leaned forward 
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com, and George, her husband, nodded 
to indicate his own curiosity. 

“Above this ceiling,” explained Mr. 
Clackworthy, “there is a place of which 
I vaguely remember. having heard—a 
sort of exclusive Monte Carlo where 
the rich of the big city in which we live 
come to win the excitement which is to 
be gotten at the roulette wheel.” 

“A gamblin’ joint, eh,- boss?” cried 
The Early Bird. 

“Oh, my dear James, not a gambling 
joint!” exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy in 
mock horror. “A gambling establish. 
ment; a place where those of great 
means can come in safety and quiet and 
gamble to their heart’s content without 
fear of detection. A card of admission 
by previous arrangement is necessary, 
as all of us have been forced to observe. 
And——” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully, and he drummed his long 
fingers on the tablecloth as a sudden 
idea took possession of him, 

“And,” he went on slowly, “for this 
rudeness to you and to myself, my three 
dear friends, I am determined to collect 
a sum of money adequate for our—er 
—our wounded pride. How much balm 
is necessary to soothe your ruffled feel- 
ings, James?” 

“Huh!” grunted James. “If that 
dumb-bell will come back here an’ give 
me a real slice of ham t’ put between 
these two pieces of bread, an’ trot out 
the mustard bottle, I'll let him off for a 
coupla bucks. Ferget it, boss; these 
ginks is wise ones. The percentage is 
always on their side.” 

Mrs. Bascom took the master confi- 
dence man’s remarks as genial raillery. 

“I certainly think that the loss of a 
good chicken dinner is worth five thou- 
sand dollars.” And she laughed. 

“That would be a twenty-thousand 
total for the four of us,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy said. “Then we must add some- 


. - ¢ lastsi 
thing for the expenses of collection. 
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- Suppose we make it twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in all.” 

“Boss!” sputtered The Early Bird. 
“You ain’t on the square with that 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar stuff?” 

“T certainly am, James.” 

“How ya gonna do it?” 

“Of that, James, I am not so sure,” 
admitted Mr. Clackworthy, “but I begin 
to get the dawning of an idea. One 
thing, however, is certain; we’re going 
to get the money.” 


II. 


Two weeks had passed, and The 
Early Bird, mooning disconsolately in 
Mr. Clackworthy’s Sheridan Road 
apartment, chafing under the protracted 
inaction, had quite forgotten about the 
master confidence man’s threat to re- 
duce the doubtless swollen profits of 
Chicago’s suburban Monte Carlo; he 
had, in fact, dismissed it as an idle 
promise of vengeance, made in a mo- 
ment of indignation. Therefore James 
was startled when the “boss,” smiling 
his teasing smile, revived the subject. 

“James,” said’ Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
wish that you would give our good 
friend, George Bascom, a ring, and tell 
him that he and his wife are invited to 
be ready at two o’clock this afternoon 
for a trip to Wardsville. Mrs. Bascom 


should take her trunk along; we will be- 


there for some time. 

“Wardsville?” questioned The Early 
Bird; then his brow cleared. “Y’ mean 
that burg out north sufferin’ from the 
sleepin’ sickness ?”” 

“Precisely the place, James, and your 
metaphor is very apt; we are about to 
awaken Wardsville from its somnam- 
bulism.” 

“Whatever that means,” grumbled 
The Early Bird. “Translate it into my 
language, boss. Y’ mean you’re gonna 
throw the hooks into the outfit that’s 
runnin’ that gilt-edge speak-easy? Y’ 
gonna lift the sparkler off’n that over- 


dressed hick what we seen flaggin’ un- 
welcome customers?” 

“Some of the sort, James,” and Mr. 
Clackworthy laughed, “except, how- 
ever, that I have no designs upon Mr. 
Sam Clark’s jewelry—his name is Sam 
Clark, you know, and he is mayor of 
Wardsville, police officer, and post- 
master. However, I am about to inter- 
fere seriously with the revenue which 
purchased Mr. Clark’s raiment and pre- 
cious stones. Call the Bascoms, please ; 
two o’clock is the hour I shall call for 
them.” 

“Aw, boss, ain’tcha gonna slip me an 
earful ?” 

“Not at present, old dear. I reserve 
the dramatist’s right to withhold the 
suspense.” 

And The Early Bird, grumbling, 
went to the telephone. 

As they made the trip to Wardsville 
it was evident to the Bascoms as well 
as to James Early that the master con- 
fidence man had prepared a genuine 
surprise for them, for Mr. Clackworthy 
was in his best humor, jovial and jok- 
ing and teasingly warding off the eager 
questions of his three puzzled cowork- 
ers, As the car entered the outskirts 
of the town it was evident, too, that a 
transformation was taking place. 
Wholesale war had been declared on the 
wilderness of weeds, and, as_ they 
stopped at one of the larger cottages, 
there was evidence of occupancy. 

“How do you like it?’ asked Mr. 
Clackworthy of Mrs. Bascom. 

“It’s quite pretty,” she replied, “but 
it needs a good many things done to it 
—flowers and things like that.” 

“You think, then, that you can en- 
dure living here the rest of the sum- 
mer?” pursued Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Live here—me?” she gasped. “The 
rest of the summer? You're joking!” 

“Indeed I am not,” he replied. “This 
is the first little surprise for you; this 
is the place that I’ve fixed up for you 
and George. You'll find it fairly cozy, 
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although hardly so elaborate as you 
might desire—if it were to be your per- 
manent residence.” 

The Early Bird was blinking rapidly 
as le tried to fathom the depths of what 
was evidently an intricate scheme 
whereby Mr. Clackworthy planned to 
annex to his own bank account a num- 
ber of dollars. 

“Too deep for me, boss; he admitted 
sadly. “Come on, be a good sport an’ 
slip us th’ info.” 

“Surely, James,” and Mr. Clack- 
worthy laughed, “there is nothing 
necessarily peculiar about my treating 
my able assistants to a vacation in the 
country. You and I havea placea little 
farther down the street; it will be a 
nice, quiet spot for my reading—when 
I am not busy looking after the factory ; 
none of the squawking automobile horns 
that distract those who dwell along 
Sheridan Road.” 

The remark about the quiet spot for 
reading was adding fuel to The Early 
Bird’s already flaming indignation, for 
he detested his idol’s habit of browsing 
leisurely through his classical volumes. 

“Factory!” exploded The Early Bird. 
“What’s a factory gotta do with liftin’ 
a bunch of coin off’n these gamblin’ 
fellers? Moreover I ain’t gonna be 
stuck off in the woods like this.” 

“What if I should have been thought- 
ful enough*to defy that particular sec- 
tion of the Volstead Act which relates 
to the transportation of liquors from 
place to place?” asked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Well, if you brought along enough 
of the redeye,” amended The Early 
, Bird, “mebbe I can manage t’ drown 
my sorrow. But it’s sure gonna help 
me bear up under the burden if I’m let 
in on the know.” 

“Oh, we won’t get lonesome. There’ll 
be quite a colony of us. There’s ‘Pop’ 
Blanchard.” 

“You've rung Pop in on it?” 

“Yes, James; he’s to be manager of 
the factory.” 


“Some elaborate layout!” exclaimed 
The Early Bird. “You must be figgur- 
in’ on cleanin’ up quite a pile of the 
yellow stuff. What kinda factory is 
this, anyhow ?” 

“A mattress factory,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I found a concern in 
Chicago that was in financial straits. 
At the same time I was _ fortunate 
enough to find a jobbing house that 
needed five thousand mattresses. Until 
this order is filled, at any rate, Wards- 
ville’s new industry, housed in the long- 
deserted factory building here, will 
make expenses. Any profits we make 
from—er—other sources will be clear.” 

“Yeah,” commented The Early Bird, 
“it oughta be pretty soft, the mattress 


* business.” 


III, 


Within a week the ten residents of 
Wardsville, the little handful left of the 
three hundred souls when the town 
gave promise of amounting to some- 
thing, were dazed to find a thriving in- 
dustry operating in their midst. The 
population was swelled to about fifty, 
which included Mr. Clackworthy and 
his immediate fellow conspirators, as 
well as the thirty-odd mattress makers 
who had been imported from the city. 

It was somewhat reminiscent of the 
days ~when Wardsville had been 
founded. The workers in the new fac- 
tory got free rent of their cottages, and 
their groceries and household supplies 
were sold to them at cost by the small 
codperative store which Mr, Clack- 
worthy had established. Some induce- 
ment, it was true, had been needed to 
get the men away from the city. 

Ten years before Philo Ward had 
founded the town. He built his mant- 
facturing plant on the theory that the 
employees should share in the profits. 
The test remained unproven, for, 
shortly after it was started, Philo Ward 
died, and those who inherited his money 
did not inherit his ideas. They scouted 
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the profit-sharing business as a silly 
piece of foolishness and put a stop to it. 

Wardsville’s houses were emptied, 
the factory closed, and Philo Ward’s 
home, on the edge of the newly founded 
town, boarded up. It was an elaborate 
place, fitted out in elaborate, but erratic 
style; the heirs, who lived in Europe, 
had not even bothered to move out the 
furnishings and paintings. The entire 
property was put in the hands of an 
agent, but no one wanted to buy. 

This was the situation when certain 
gentlemen in Chicago, sizing up things, 
had seen a great opportunity. They 
leased the Ward home and established 
in it their roulette wheels and poker 
tables where, not infrequently, it was 
said, a thousand dollars was won and 
lost on the turn of a card. 

The Ward home was within the cor- 
porate limits of the village of Wards- 
ville. And that was where Sam Clark 
came in. Sam Clark, after the exodus, 


kept his cottage and eked out an exist- 


ence with his chickens and his truck 
garden. He was postmaster because no 
one else wanted the job; he became 
mayor for the same reason. It was no 
difficulty to get himself, in addition, ap- 
pointed a police officer. He was one 
of those fellows who liked to look over 
the documents, signed by the governor 
and the president, certifying his offices. 

Being of a naturally curious bent, 
Sam Clark nosed around a bit when the 
old Ward home was reopened and auto- 
ists began to travel the narrow road 
which led to the place. His curiosity 
was well rewarded. Mr. Ambrose 
Castleman, who conducted the outlawed 
pastime at the Ward place, had a heart- 
to-heart talk with Sam Clark, with the 
result that Sam Clark quit gardening 
and gathering eggs but, despite his ap- 
parent shiftlessness, began to roll in 
money. 

Truth to tell, Sam Clark got a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week for fail- 
ing to invoke the duties of his office. 
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Castleman’s gambling house was fre- 
quented by a very high-class clientele, 
for Ambrose Castleman knew that the 
“squawks” generally came from losers 
who could not afford to lose. There- 
fore he saw to it that those who played 
at his gaming tables were those who 
would never miss the money; or, if they 
did miss it, to keep their grief to them- 
selves. No strangers were admitted. 

The days sped past, and still Mr. 
Clackworthy failed to enlighten his puz- 
zled coworkers as to the details of his 
plot. The Early Bird, Mrs. and Mrs. 
Bascom, and Pop Blanchard held fre- 
quent guessing contests, but, even by 
their combined stretches of imagination, 
they could not hypothesize any connec- 
tion between a mattress factory and the 
Castleman gambling house. 

Mr. Castleman himself, sleek, soft- 
voiced, and crafty, viewed the new 
population with a vague annoyance. 
Wardsville, because of its isolation and 
lack of folk who might show a disposi- 
tion to pry into his peculiar and profit- 
able buisness, made it an ideal location; 
and the success of his establishment 
was predicated on the assumption that 
its seclusion insured complete privacy. 

However, as the days passed and 
none of the new residents showed any 
concern regarding anything except the 
mattress factory, Mr. Castleman turned 
his mind to other matters and probably 
would have dismissed it entirely, except 
that he received a visit from Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy. It happened that Mr. 
Clackworthy chose a time of day when 
Mr. Castleman was in an impatient 
frame of mind. 

It was early in the morning—ten 
o’clock, to be exact—and, as most of the 
gaming was done at night, this was 
about Mr. Castleman’s retiring hour. 
He was quite tired and very sleepy. He 
looked up impatiently as he received the 
man whom he knew to be the head of 
the town’s new industry. 

“Yes, yes, Mr.—er—Clackworthy,” 
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he said, glancing at the card, “what can 
I do for you?” 

“IT am very grateful to you, Mr. 
Castleman, for this interview,” said the 
confidence man genially, “and I am 
quite sure that you, in time, will be 
grateful to me. You have doubtless 
heard something of the new industry 
which I have established in Wards- 
ville?” 

“Yes,” assented Castleman in a color- 
less voice. 

“T had best begin by saying,” pursued 
Mr. Clackworthy, “that I have long ad- 
mired the industrial theory propounded 
and advocated by the late Philo Ward. 
However, I think he carried it too far 
—much too far. But more of that ina 
moment. I am here to explain to you 
that the Wardsville Mattress Company 
is but the nucleus to be operated on a 
modified theory such as outlined by 
Mr. Ward himself.” 

“What has that to do with me?” de- 
manded Castleman with a show of as- 
perity. 

“Just a moment, my dear Mr. Castle- 
man,” genially continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “Please have patience. As 
you, of course, do not need~to be told, 
a manufacturing concern gets its maxi- 
mum production with contented work- 
men, And that is the late Mr. Ward’s 
theory—contented fabor. We have now 
been operating the Wardsville Mattress 
Company some weeks ; every one of our 
employees is a satisfied employee. We 
are paying a higher wage than for the 
same work in the city; we are getting 
more production. Now to get down to 
brass tacks: 

“T have taken a lease and option on 
the factory building and all of the store 
buildings and cottages of the Ward es- 
tate—except this house which you oc- 
cupy. My plan is to enlarge the mat- 
tress factory, to fill the remain’og va- 
cant cottages ; then to launch other fac- 
tories—canning factories, broom fac- 
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tories, clothing factories, shirt factories, 
hat factories, lace factories.” 

“You're taking in a large territory,” 
Mr. Castleman said with a sneer. “I 
repeat, how does this interest me?” 

“We are going to crawl before we 
start walking,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Each industry will stand on 
its own merits. In a few years houses 
will stretch over this country as far as 
the eye can see. The capital stock of 
our present company a 

“T see,” snorted Mr. Castleman, “a 
stock-selling scheme. You’re wasting 
your time—and mine, which is more 
important.” 

“Just a moment,” protested Mr. 
Clackworthy insistently. ‘The present 
capital stock of our company is small— 
only seventy thousand dollars. We pro- 
pose to make this the parent company, 
and all who subscribe for stock in the 
parent company will receive, as a bonus, 
share for share in all of the succeeding 
companies. I understand that you area 
man of means, and ae 

“Aw, you make me sick!” exploded 
Mr. Castleman with abrupt frankness. 
“Get out of here with your visionary 
schemes. I want to go to bed; get out.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled pleasantly. 

“Mr. Castleman,” he said chuckling, 
“I’m willing to lay you a little bet; I'll 
bet you five hundred doilars, two to one, 
that you will see the advantages of own- 
ing this stock before the end of thirty 
days.” 

Castleman glanced up quickly. 

“I’m a sportsman ; I don’t deal in sure 
things,” he refused. 


IV. 


Sam Clark—pardon us, Mayor Clark 
—was Sitting on the porch of his little 
office proudly gazing upon a pair of 
diamond-studded cuff links which he 
had only the day before purchased in 
the city. Diamonds were his mania. 
Glancing up dreamily, he frowned. 
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Across the street he saw The Early 
Bird, tack hammer in hand, nailing up 
some sort of printed notice. 

“Hey!” he called.. “Whatcha doin’ ?” 

“Whatcha think I’m doin’?” retorted 
The Early Bird with utter lack of re- 
spect for the mayoral dignity. 

Red of face at the rebuff, Mayor 
Clark got to his feet and ambled over 
to where he could read the printed mat- 
ter. The top line, in heavy black type, 
announced: “Mass meeting to-night.” 

This in itself was startling, for in 
years there had been no gathering of 
the local citizenry. 

“Mass meeting!” exclaimed Mayor 
Clark. “I ain't heard nothin’ about no 
mass meetin’.” 

“Well, you’te hearin’ about it now,” 
retorted The Early Bird. “That’s what 
I’m tackin’ up these here bills for. Bet- 
ter come out; liable t’ get an earful.” 

Mayor Clark found ‘the notice briefly 
disconcerting ; it continued: 
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WHEREAS a municipal election is to be 
held in the town of Wardsville on the fourth 
day of next month, for the election of a 
mayor and other municipal officers, and 

WHEREAS the town of Wardsville is 
much in need of sweeping reforms for its 
civic betterment, a mass meeting has been 
called for to-night at the factory of the 
Wardsville Mattress Company to discuss 
candidates. 


Mayor Clark gulped and blinked and 
made a queer, squeaky noise in his 
throat. 

“W-who had them notices printed?” 
he demanded when he could find his 
voice. 

The Early Bird drew himself up 
sternly. 

“Read the signature—an’ weep!” ’ he 
declared grandly. “There it is at the 
bottom of the bill—The Wardsville 
Civic Improvement Association, Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy, chairman.” 

“B-but,” Mayor Clark spluttered, “I 
—I have been mayor for five years, 
i 

He stopped in sudden panic as he 
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realized that the ten voters who had 
stood by him so loyally during the past 
five years would not be the only ones 
to go to the polls now. 

“Where—where will I find Mr.—Mr. 
Clackworthy?” he asked. “I—I would 
like to have a talk with him.” 

“Gone t’ the big city, but I reckon 
he’ll be back in time t’ deliver a stirrin’ 
address before the mass meetin’,” re- 
plied The Early Bird maliciously, as 
he strode off down the street to con- 
tinue his temporary job as billposter. 

That evening the office of the Wards- 
ville mattress factory was filled; which 
is to say that some twenty of the em- 
polyees were attending the mass meet- 
ing by persoanl request. Early in the 
proceedings Mayor Clark slipped inside 
and hung uncertainly at the rear, hop- 
ing for the best and fearing for the 
worst. He didn’t like the cool, busi- 
nesslike way that Mr. Amos Clack- 
worthy, presiding at the table, opened 
the meeting. Rapping for order, Mr. 
Clackworthy got to his feet and fixed 
the little gathering with a steady gaze 
which rested for several accusing sec- 
onds on Mayor Clark. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “we are about 
to form the permanent organization of 
the Wardsville Civic Improvement As- 
sociation. Our town is face to face 
with a glorious future. We are soon 
to expand, to grow, and to prosper. In 
this future civic progress we must turn 
our eye toward civic betterment, to see 
that municipal officers of the highest 
possible caliber are elected; men who 
will lend their efforts and their influence 
to the best civic interests. Perhaps all 
of you are not aware that a very shame- 
ful condition now exists within our 
town’s limits—gambling for high 
stakes !” 

Mayor Clark winced; 
feared was happening. 

“Mind you,” continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “I do not accuse the present of- 
ficials of abetting this immoral condi- 


what he had 
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tion for any personal gain, but the fact 
that such a condition does exist, means 
that our present officials are inefficient, 
at. least. This condition must be 
stopped, and, since those now in power 
have not stopped it, we must elect to 
office at the forthcoming election men 
who will. The question before the 
meeting to-night is—who will be those 
men? Who will we elect for mayor?” 

“You! You!’ shouted The Early 

sird, George Bascom, and Pop Blan- 
chard in unison. “You!” echoed the 
faithful employees of the Wardsville 
Mattress Company. 

“My friends,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
with feeling, “I greatly appreciate this 
spontaneous tribute to your faith in me. 
In the face of such a storm of public 
approval I would be derelict in my duty 
as a citizen did I not offer my humble 
efforts to carry out the will of the better 
element of our fair community. I shall 
be most happy to announce my candi- 
dacy for mayor, and I promise you 
that if I am elected I shall stamp out 
this flagrant’ evil to which I have previ- 
ously referred.” 

“Some spellbinder!” chuckled The 
Early Bird proudly. 

“If I am elected,” pursued Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a smile, “I announce now 
that I shall name to the office of town 
marshal a man who will enforce the 
law as befits an appreciation of the 
solemn oath of office—Mr. James Early. 
I shall have Mr. Early address you with 
a few words in which he will assure 
you that he will not fail in his duty.” 

The Early Bird was considerably 
flustered at being called upon to make a 
public speech, for Mr. Clackworthy, 
with a joke up his sleeve, had not 
warned him that he would be. called 
upon. But The Early Bird was game. 
He got to his feet and, after opening 
and closing his mouth several times 
without being able to get any words to 
roll forth, forced the first halting 
sounds through his lips. 


“The boss here—I mean Mr. Clack- 
worthy—has slipped you the right dope, 
I’m tellin’ the world that while I ain’t 
never been a flatfoot, I’m hep to the 
game.” And he winked at Mr. Clack- 
worthy, which was to say that what he 
referred to was the days when one of 
his chief occupations was dodging the 
police. “I’m puttin’ my O. K. on the 
boss’ remarks that when he is mayor 
of this burg, an’ I’m wearin’ the nickel- 
plated star an’ jinglin’ a pair of come- 
alongs in my pocket, there ain’t gonna 
be no guys pilin’ up a stack of the yel- 
low stuff with no loaded dice or marked 
cards. I’m a little lame on performin’ 
with the English langwidge, an’ the old 
chin don’t wag free an’ easy when it 
comes t’ the big words like it does t’ 
some, but if the boss, here, puts me in 
as chief of police an’ tells me t’ run the 
gamblers outta town—well, the minute 
the ballots is counted an’ they see that 
the boss wins in the final score, they'd 
better be huntin’ a fresh place t’ hang 
their hats, for I’ll be on the job.” 

The Early Bird, perspiring with his 
oratorical effort, slumped down in his 
chair, as Mr. Clackworthy, laughing 
silently, clapped vigorously. 

Mayor Sam Clark, who had come to 
the meeting with the intention of speak- 
ing a little piece himself, decided that 
it was no place for him and slunk mis- 
erably out of the hall. As fast as his 
almost trembling legs would carry him 
he hurried to the old Ward home to 
casry the sad tidings that the town had 
been struck by a small but devastating 
tornado of reform. 


V. 


“Boss,” said The Early Bird when 
he and Mr. Clackworthy had returned 
to their own modest Wardsville cottage 
after the mass meeting, “I’m just begin- 
nin’ t’ get this here game through the 
old bean. I gotcha!” 

“Do you, indeed, James?” 
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“Sure! You’re gonna get yourself 
elected mayor, an’ I’m gonna pull a raid 
on this here swell gamblin’ emporium 
an’ make that Castleman goof talk tur- 
key. We’re gonna shake ‘em down for 
a few bales of centuries.” 

Mr. Clackworthy lifted his palms in 
righteous horror. 

“James!” he exclaimed, “You are 
intimating that I would corrupt a public 
office by accepting a bribe. Do I look 
like a man who would prostitute my 
public trust? No, James, I promise you 
that if I am elected mayor I shall carry 
out my platform and stamp out gam- 
bling.” 

“Then what’s the lay?” pleaded The 
Early Bird. “Of course you’re gonna 
be elected; with all the help at the fac- 
tory votin’ for you, you gotta win!” 

“I think you are about to learn the 
answer,” replied Mr. Clackworthy as 
a motor stopped out in front of the cot- 
tage. “My guess, James, is that Mr. 
Castleman is calling on us. Listen to 
me very closely, for I am going to let 
you entertain Mr. Castleman for a few 
minutes while I step outside.” 

Mr, Clackworthy spoke hurriedly but 
in terse, enlightening sentences that 
caused The Early Bird to nod quickly. 

When Mr. Castleman entered the liv- 
ing room he found The Early Bird 
alone. 

“Where’ll I find this Clackworthy 
fellow?” demanded Castleman. 

“Have a chair,” invited James. 
“He'll be back in a coupla shakes.” 

Mr. Castleman ignored the invitation, 
contenting himself with striding angrily 
up and down the room. He was dis- 
couraged by the appearance of the 
room; certainly this was not the abode 
of some fly-by-night promoter ; the fur- 
nishings bespoke a solidity of character, 
aman of culture. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Kind of a 
queer fellow, this Clackworthy, eh?” 

“You’ve said it!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “He’s a nut.” If there 

3D—ps 


Yargued The Early Bird. 
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was any friendship between him and 
Mr. Clackworthy, James’ voice failed 
to reveal it; in fact one would have 
guessed just the opposite. 

“The very idear of him wastin’ his 
time on-this reform foolishness,” con- 
tinued The Early Bird bitterly. “He's 
got his hands full as it is. Gonna make 
me chief of police! Of course I.had t’ 
agree with him—with all the dough I 
got tied up in this here factory busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Castleman glanced up quickly. 

“Then I take it,” he said, “that you 
are not in sympathy with this—er— 
meeting to-night.” 

“T’m in sympathy with it just like the 
owner of a brewery is in sympathy 
with Volstead for president,” retorted 
The Early Bird. “I like t’ draw five 
cards m’self. But what’s a guy gonna 
do? This Clackworthy bozo’s got all 
my coin, an’ I’m tryin’ to jar him loose 
from it. I’m gettin’ kinda shaky about 
this here village turnin’ out t’ be a 
second Chicago.” 

“T think you would be!” scoffingly 
stated Mr. Castleman. “Well, there’s 
one consolation; the bubble will burst 
pretty soon.” 

“An’ that’s just where you’re wrong,” 
“The way 
things is runnin’ now, the factory’s 
breakin’ even. It’s when he goes t’ 
spreadin’ out that fish is gonna be 
hooked. An’ Mr. Clackworthy’s got 
dough, too; we'll last a coupla years, be- 
lieve me.” 

“He will!” groaned Mr. Castleman. 
“A couple of years!” The reason for 
his grief was that only a few days be- 
fore he had been so sure of his pos- 
session of a good thing that he had 
purchased the Ward property outright. 
But that was more or less a minor con- 
sideration; his profits were esormous. 
Isn’t there some way to stop him?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“T thought,” Mr. 


said Castleman 
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‘shrewdly, “that if I became—er—asso- thousand dollars. I will buy half of” 


ciated with this Mr. Clackworthy in a 
—umph—a business way, won his 
friendship by investing in his company, 
that perhaps he might—er—forget this 
reform business of his.” 

“Not a chance,” grunted The Early 
Bird. 

Mr. Castleman exploded with some 
blistering words. 

The Early Bird assumed a pose of 
deep thought. 

“IT gotta hunch,” he said slowly. 
“How much would it be worth t’ you 
t’ get Mr. Clackworthy outta this burg?” 

“That depends,” answered Mr. Cas- 
tleman evasively. 

“Then lemme spill a few words in 
your ear,” said The Early Bird, and 
briefly he whispered his plan, Hardly 
had he finished when the door opened, 
and Mr. Clackworthy came in. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Castleman,” 
he said pleasantly. “This visit is more 
or less a surprise to me.” Which was 
quite truthful, for it was much less a 
surprise than Mr. Castleman imagined. 

“I called to talk about your promo- 
tion scheme,” began Mr. Castleman, 
manufacturing a fair imitation of cor- 
diality. “Since thinking things over and 
noting your—er—progress, I thought 
I might invest, after all; in fact, make 
a substantial investment.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Castleman,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Clackworthy. “Without 
malice I wish to inform you that your 
becoming a stockholder will not at all 
change my attitude toward your—er— 
unlawful occupation. Pardon me if I 
accuse you of ulterior motives; if you 
wish to come {fn as a bona fide investor, 
I welcome you; but if you are trying 
to divert me from a principle you are 
wasting your time.” 

“This is purely an investment with 
me,” replied Mr. Castleman. “That be- 
ing settled, let’s get down to business. 
Your company is incorporated for fifty 
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your stock.” 

“You surprise me!” exclaimed Mr, 
Clackworthy. “So large an investment! 
But I could not part with control, you 
know. I will sell you no more than 
twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of 
the stock—not a penny more. I would 
not even sell you that much, except that 
it will enable me to rush my plans to a 
more speedy consummation.” 

“Done!” said Mr. Castleman 
promptly. He knew when to play a 
pat hand. 

It may seem surprising that the gam- 
bling-house owner should have agreed 
so willingly to part with such a large 
sum of money, but he knew that he 
could resell a large part of it to his 
patrons, mostly rich men, who would 
be willing to reimburse him for the 
privilege of continuing their quiet 
games in his establishment. He could 
think of a dozen who would take a 
thousand dollars’ worth each. 

“If you have the certificates, sign 
them over right now, and I'll give you 
my check,” continued Mr. Castleman. 

“It happens that I do have them,” 
nodded Mr. Clackworthy. 

And it was but the matter of a mo- 
ment to complete the transaction. Be- 
fore surrendering his check, however, 
Mr. Castleman turned to The Early 
Bird. 

“And, now,” he said, “I will buy your 
stock, Mr. Early. Turn over your 
shares. You see, Clackworthy,” he 
went on triumphantly, “I do control 
your company, after all; with the shares 
that I get from Early, here, I own the 
majority of stock. I shall take over 
the affairs of the company to-morrow 
and have myself elected president.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, with well-simulated con- 
fusion. “Why—what do you propose 
to do?” 

“That will be decided later, when I 
am in charge,” replied Mr. Castleman 
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sharply, and, gathering up his stock cer- 
tificates, he jammed his hat on his head 
and strode out of the house. 

When the gambling-house owner had 
gone, Mr: Clackworthy laughed with 
unrestrained mirth. 

“He thinks that he has pulled a 
master stroke,” he said. 

“Yeah,” said The Early Bird, grin- 
ning, “He thinks he’s puttin’ one over 
on us. To-morrow he'll close down the 
factory, an’ all the employees’ll have t’ 
move back t’ the city to get other jobs. 
Then the ten goofs what’s been votin’ 
for Sam Clark for five years will vote 
for him again—say, that’s rich! Boss, 
I'll say you’re opposed t’ gamblin’; you 
always play the sure shots.” 
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“But I do gamble, James,” retorted 
Mr. Clackworthy, still laughing, “and 
that’s just where the joke does come in; 
I was gambling on Castleman being so 
badly scared by our little reform move- 
ment that he wouldn’t look up the law. 
Why, James, I haven’t been a resident 
of Wardsville long enough to qualify 
as mayor; the charter demands that the 
mayor shall have been a citizen of the 
town at least two years prior to his 
election !” 

The Early Bird sighed. 

“Boss,” he said, “I know we cleaned 
up a few thou’ on this scheme, an’ we 
had a lotta fun doin’ it, but just the 
same I sure would have liked t’ Be a 
chief of police—even of a hick town.” 
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VAST COUNTERFEITING PLOT FOILED 


HAT the Italian police say is the biggest counterfeiting coup ever attempted 


was frustrated recently in Milan. 


Counterfeit treasury bonds to the value 


of more than one million dollars. were found and confiscated. 
An electrician and engraver, one Della Vecchia, was the first to fall under 


suspicion. 


suddenly disappeared, leaving no hint of his whereabouts, 


Evidently he became aware that he was under surveillance, for he 


The police searched 


his house during his absence and came upon forged seals, with which the treasury 


bonds must have been stamped. 


With these seals as proof that the bonds had been counterfeited in Milan, 


the police arrested Resentini, a painter and intimate friend of the missing man. 
Resentini implicated Carlo Pezzaia, another painter. The police found that this 
man had turned his studio into an up-to-date typographical office, with noiseless 
machines and many bronze and zinc plates. Pezzaia made a full confession, and 
told the officers that the bonds were first photographed by one man and then taken 
to Della Vecchia, who engraved the plates, while the printing was.done in his 
own studio. 

The seals, the printing press, the paper, and the plates having been located, 
the next task was to find the photographer and the heads of the organization. 
Pezzaia gave the photographer’s name, and he, too, was taken into custody, with 
his modern apparatus, his plates, and the ten-thousand-dollar bond that was be- 
ing used as a model by the counterfeiters. 

Still the police had not obtained possession of the one million four hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of counterfeit bonds. Pressed for the names of other 
accomplices, the painters mentioned Celeste Peliaghi, a polisher of bricks; Cesare 
Galli, owner of a silk factory, and the latter’s partner, Carlo Meschia. 

Peliaghi’s house was searched thoroughly, and the cache of beautifully engraved 
treasury bonds, each of the ten-thousand-dollar denomination, was discovered in 
@ specially prepared niche hidden behind shutters. 

The last man to be arrested was Cesare Galli. The factory owner confessed 
readily. He said that he and his partner had bought a ten-thousand-dollar bond 
and had used this as a model for the ones that were counterfeited. The two men 
had hoped to give the counterfeits as security for their business undertakings. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
BECAUSE none of the guests at Mrs. Adams’ boarding house are able to make her acquaintance, 


Anita Austin, a girl of twenty or so, is called “Miss Mystery.” 
Corinth to paint landscapes, but she is not believed. 


She has said that she is in 
Her presence in the town is connected in some 


way with John Waring, president-elect of Corinth University, for she shows marked interest in him 


and his work. 


She is present for tea at Waring’s, when Mrs. Peyton, Waring’s housekeeper, and her daughter 


Helen; Gordon Lockwood, Waring’s secretary ; 


Bob Tyler, and several others discuss Waring’s coming marriage to widowed Mrs. Bates. 


*“Pinky”—Pinckney—Payne, a college freshman; 


Waring is 


greatly upset when he sees Miss Mystery; and that lady soon leaves abruptly and witheut ceremony. 
That night John Waring is killed in his study. A valuable ruby stickpin which Waring had worn 


and a sum of money, are missing. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VOLUME OF MARTIAL. 


HE medical examiner, Doctor 
Marsh, the detective, Mor- 
ton, and the secretary of the 

Gordon 
Lockwood, looked at one another. 
Without any words having been spoken 

that might indicate a lack of harmony, 
there yet was a hint of discord in their 
attitudes. : 

Doctor Marsh was sure the case was 
a suicide. 

“You'll find the stiletto somewhere,” 
he said, when held up on that point. 
“To find the weapon is not my busi- 
ness; but when a man is dead in a 
locked room, and dead from a wound 
that could have been self-administered, 
I can’t see a murder situation.” 

“Nor I,” said Lockwood. “Has the 
wastebasket been searched for the thing 
that killed him ?” 

Acting quickly on his own sugges- 
tion, Gordon Lockwood dived beneath 
the great desk. 

Like a flash Morton was after him, 
and, though the detective was not sure, 
he thought he saw the secretary grasp 


late John Waring, 


a bit of crumpled paper and stuff it 
jnto his pocket. 

“Now, look here, I'll make that 
search!” Morton exclaimed and almost 
snatched the wastebasket from the 
other’s grasp. 

“Very well.” And Lockwood put 
his hands in his pockets and stood look- 
ing on, as Morton fumbled with the 
scraps. 

He emptied the basket on the floor, 
but there were only a few torn en- 
velopes and memoranda, which were 
soon proved to be of no _ indicative 
value to the searchers. 

“T’ll save the stuff, anyway,” Mor- 
ton declared, getting a newspaper and 
wrapping in it the few bits of waste 
paper. 

“Did you take a paper from this 
basket and put it in your pocket?” the 
detective suddenly demanded. 

Lockwood, without moving, gave 
Morton a cold stare that was more 
negative than any words could be, and 
was, moreover, exceedingly disconcert- 
ing. 

“Look here, Mr. Morton,” he said, 
“if you suspect me of killing my em- 
ployer, come out and say so. I know 
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the first one to be suspected generally 
is the confidential secretary. So, ac- 
cuse me, and get it over with.” 

The very impassivity of Lockwood’s 
face seemed to put him far beyond and 
above suspicion, and the detective hast- 
ily mumbled : 

“Not at all, Mr. Lockwood, not at 
all. But you don’t seem real frank, 
now, and you must know how impor- 
tant it is that we get all the firsthand 
information we can.” 

“Of course, and I’m ready to tell all 
I know. Go on and ask questions.” 

“Well, then, what do you surmise 
has Lecome of that five hundred dol- 
lars and that ruby stickpin? Doesn’t 
their disappearance rather argue 
against suicide?” 

Lockwood meditated. 
sarily. If they have been stolen—— 

“Stolen! Of course they’ve been 
stolen, since they aren’t here! I don’t 
see any safe.” 

“No, Doctor Waring had no safe. 
There has been little or no robbery in 
Corinth, and Doctor Waring rarely 
kept much money about.” 

“Five hundred dollars is quite a 
sum.” 

“That was for housekeeping pur- 
poses. Whenever necessary, I drew 
for him from the bank that amount, 
and he kept it in that drawer until it 
was about used up. He always gave 
Mrs, Peyton cash to pay the servants 
and some other matters, as well as her 
own salary. His tradesman’s bills were 
paid by check.” 

“Was the money in bills?” 

“I invariably brought it to him in 
the same denominations. Two hundred 
and fifty in five-dollar bills, two hun- 
dred and forty in ones, and ten dol- 
lars in si coins.” 

“In paj rolls ?” 

“Yes; it may have been injudicious 
to keep so large a sum in his desk 
drawer, but he always did. Though, to 
be sure, he often paid out a great deal 


“Not neces- 


” 


of it at once. Sometimes he would 
cash checks for some one or give some 
to the poor.” 

“Drawer never locked?” 

“Always locked. But both the doc- 
tor and I carried a key. He was not 
so suspicious of me as you are, Mr, 
Morton.” The speaker gave his cold 
smile, 

“And as to the ruby pin, Mr. Lock- 
wood,” Morton went on. “Are you 
willing we should search your effects?” 

Lockwood started and for a moment 
he almost lost his equipoise. 

“I am not willing,” he said after an 
instant’s pause, “but if you say it is 
necessary, I suppose I shall have to 
submit.” 

Morton looked at him uneasily. He 
had no appearance of a criminal, he 
looked too proud and haughty to be a 
culprit; yet might that not be sheer 
bravado? 

Discontinuing the conversation, Mor- 
ton turned his attention to the table in 
the window in the hall where the sec- 
retary so often sat. He examined the 
appurtenances, for the table was fur- 
nished almost like a desk, and he picked 
up a silver penholder. It was round 
and smooth and without chasing or 
marking of any sort, save for the ini- 
tials G. L. 

“This yours?” he asked, and Lock- 
wood nodded assent. 

“T ask you, Doctor Marsh,” Morton 
turned to the examiner, “whether that 
wound which is in Doctor Waring’s 
neck could have been made with this 
penholder.” f 

Startled, Marsh took the implement 
and carefully scrutinized it. Of usual 
length, it was tapering and ended in a 
point. The circumference at the larger 
end was just about the circumference 
of the wound in question. 

“T must say it could be possible,” 
Marsh replied, his eyes alternately on 
the penholder and on the dead man. 
“Yes, it is exactly the size.” 
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“And it is strong enough and sharp 
enough, and it is round,” summed up 
Morton. “Now, Mr. Lockwood, I 
make no accusation. I’m no novice, 
and I know there’s a possibility that 
this might have been the weapon used, 
and yet it might not have been used by 
you. But I will say that I have much 
to say to you yet, and I advise you not 
to try to leave town.” 

“T’ve no intention of leaving town or 
trying to do so,” Lockwood asserted, 
“but,” he went on, “would you mind 
telling me, if I killed the man I was 
devoted to, how I left the room locked 
behind me?” 

“Those locked rooms bore me,” said 
Morton. “Invariably the locked room 
proves to be vulnerable at some point. 
I haven’t finished examining the doors 
and windows myself as yet.” 

“Proceed with your examinations, 
then,” said Lockwood; “if you can find 
a secret or concealed entrance, it’s 
more than I can do.” 

“More than you will do, perhaps, but 
not necessarily more than you can do.” 

“Don’t forget that vanished Japa- 
nese,” prompted Marsh. “I’ve small 
faith in Orientals, and if there is a 
way to get in and out secretly, I’d ques- 
tion the Jap before I would Mr. Lock- 
wood, here.” 

“So should I,” declared the im- 
passive secretary himself. “And an- 
other thing: Don’t forget, Morton, 
after the private secretary, the next 
person to be suspected is the butler.” 

Lockwood’s sarcasm drove Morton 
frantic, but he was too wise to show 
his annoyance. 

“T shall neglect no possible~suspect,” 
he said with dignity. 

And then two men came from the 
police, who said they were photogra- 
phers, and desired to take some pic- 
tures, at the chief’s orders. 

Lockwood left them and went to the 
living room, where the household and 
a few neighbors were assembled. 





, 
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“I’m glad to get out of that detective 
atmosphere,” he said, relaxing in an 
easy-chair. “It’s bad enough to have 
the man dead, without seeing and hear- 
ing those cold-blooded police bungling 
over their ‘clews’ and ‘evidences’.” 

“Tell me a little of the circum- 
stances,” asked Mrs. Bates, who was 
present. “I can bear it from you, Gor- 
don, and I must know.” 

“Apparently Doctor Waring was sit- 
ting at his desk, reading,” Lockwood 
began, with a far-away look, as if try- 
ing to reconstruct the scene. “He must 
have been reading Martial, for the vol- 
ume was open on the desk, and the 
pages were bloodstained.” 

Mrs. Bates gave a little cry and 
shuddered, but Lockwood went un- 
movedly on. 

“There were other books about, 
some open, some closed, but Martial 
was nearest his hand, quite as if he 
were reading up to the last moment.” 

“When the murderer came!” Mrs. 
Bates breathed softly, here eyes wide 
with horror. 

“Tt couldn’t have been murder,” 
Lockwood said, in a positive way, “you 
see, Mrs. Bates, it just couldn’t have 
been. That Morton detective is trying 
to trump up a way the assassin could 
have entered that locked room, but 
he can’t find any way. I know he can't. 
Sq it must have been suicide. Much 
as we dislike to admit it, it is the only 
possible theory.” 

“But they say there was robbery,” 
Mrs. Payton put in. “The ruby pin is 
gone and the money from the drawer.” 

“But, perhaps,” Gordon said, “they 
were taken by a robber who did not 
murder his victim. Nogi, now Pe 

“Of course!” cried Helen Peyton 
quickly. “I see it! I never could abide 
Nogi, with his stealthy ways. He stole 
the things, and then he ran away, and, 
later, Doctor Waring killed himself!” 

“Because of the robbery!” exclaimed 
Emily Bates. 
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“Oh, no!” Lockwood returned. 
“Certainly not for that. Indeed, the 
motive is the greatest mystery of all. 
We could perhaps imagine a motive 
for murder, whether it was robbery, 
or some brute of ‘the other faction,’ 
or some old enemy of whom we know 
nothing. But for suicide, though I am 
sure it was that, I can think of no mo- 
tive whatever.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Bates. “I knew 
him better than any of you, and I 
know, I know for a certainty, that he 
was a happy man; that he looked for- 
ward eagerly to his marriage with me; 
that he was happy in the thought of his 
presidency, that he hadn’t a real trou- 
ble in the world.” 

“The other faction,” 
Peyton. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bates firmly. “He 
knew he was doing his duty, upholding 
the principles and traditions of his col- 
lege, and the other faction did not 
, worry him. He was too big-minded, 
too broad-visioned, to allow that to 
trouble him.” 

“I think you’re quite right, Mrs. 
Bates,” Lockwood agreed; “but, grant- 
ing it was suicide, what do you think 
was the cause?” 

“That’s just it,” she declared, “I 
don’t think it was suicide. I know it 
couldn’t have been. He was too happy, 
too good, too fine, to do such a thing, 
even if he had had a reason. And then, 
what did he do it with?” 

“Morton imagines a secret entrance 
of some sort,” said Lockwood. “If 
there is one, the robber could have 
come in afterward and could have car- 
ried off the weapon , 

“Hush, Gordon,” said Mrs. Bates 
sternly. “That’s too absurd! If it had 
been suicide—which it wasn’t—why un- 
der heaven would a burglar, coming in 
later, take away the weapon?” 

“To save himself,” said Lockwood 
shortly, “so he wouldn’t be suspected 
of the greater crime.” 


began Mrs, 
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“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Peyton 
irately. “I never heard such rubbish! 
And, in the first place, there’s no secret 
entrance to the study. I haven’t swept 
and dusted and vacuum-cleaned that 
place all these years without knowing 
that! Yes, and had the room redec- 
orated and refloored, and Oh, I 
know every inch of it! There’s no pos- 
sible chance of a secret entrance. Who 
built it, and when and why? Not Doc- 
tor Waring. His life’s always been an 
open book. Never has he had any se- 
cret errands, any callers whom I didn’t 
know, any matters on which he was si- 
lent or uncommunicative. Until his 
engagement to Mrs. Bates, he hadn’t a 
ripple in his quiet life—and that he told 
me about as soon as it occurred.” 

Mrs. Peyton looked squarely at Doc- 
tor Waring’s fiancée, as if to imply a 
complete knowledge of the courtship, 
as well as an intimate knowledge of 
the doctor’s life. 

“That’s true,” Lockwood said. “He 
was a man without secrets. He was 
always willing I should open his mail, 
and there was never a letter that I did 
not know about.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, the man re- 
membered the crumpled paper he had_ 
taken from the wastebasket, and he felt 
it in his pocket, though he made no 
sign, 

“Oh, people, is my aunt here?” 

It was Pinky Payne, who, all ex- 
citement, came running in. 

“T’ve just heard, and I want to sce 
Aunt Emily.” 

“Here I am, dear. Come here, my 
boy,” and she drew him down beside 
her on the sofa. 

“What do they say, Pink? What’s 
the talk in town?” Lockwood asked. 

“Oh, the place is in a turmoil. There 
are the wildest reports. Some say it’s 
a—a—that he killed himself, you 
know; and some say he didn’t. Which 
was it?” 
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The boy’s lip quivered as he looked 
about at the silent people. 

_“Tell him, Gordon,” requested Mrs. 
Bates, and Lockwood told the principal 
details of the mystery. 

“Never a suicide! 
ney Payne declared. “I know Doctor 
Waring too well for that. Suicide 
means a coward, and he was never 
that! No, Aunt Emily, it was murder. 
Oh, how terrible!” And the boy al- 
most lost control of himself. “You 
were at the bottom of it, auntie. I’m 
sure it was either one of those men you 
refused when you took up with Doc 
Waring.” 

“Why, Pinckney! How dreadful of 
you! Don’t say such a thing!” 

“But I know it. If you’d heard Jim 
Haskell and Philip Leonard talk—I 
I felt sure they meant to kill Doctor 
Waring.” 

“Pinky, I forbid you 

“But it’s true, auntie. And if it’s 


Never!” Pinck- 


true, you want them shown up, don’t 
you, whichever one it was?” 


“Hush, Pinky, hush!” 

“Yes, shut up, Pink.” Lockwood 
spoke sternly. ‘What you suggest is 
highly improbable, but, even if there’s 
suspicion of such a thing, don’t bab- 
ble about it. That’s the detective’s 
work.” 

“Yes, and who’s your detective? 
Old blind-as-a-bat Morton, I'll bet, 
who can’t see a hole through a ladder! 
I’ll show him how——” 

“Pinky, I beg of you, hush!” said his 
aunt, losing her self-control. 

“There, auntie, dear, don’t cry. I 
didn’t mean to worry you, but—some- 
thing must be done 4 

“Something will be done, Pink,” 
Lockwood assured him. “But I tell 
you right now, if you try to stick your 
inexperienced finger in this pie, you’ll 
make trouble for us all, from your aunt 
down. Now behave yourself. Try to 
be a man, not a foolish boy.” 


“That’s what I’m doing! And I 
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don’t propose to lie down on the job, 
either. I tell you, Gordon, I know a 
lot about detective work——” 

“Cut it out, Pink,” said Helen, and 
her words seemed to have an effect on 
the irrepressible youth. “To read de- 
tective stories is one thing; to solve a 
real, live mystery is quite another.” 

“That’s right, Helen.” And Lock- 
wood nodded approval. “Many a per- 
son thinks he has a bit of detective in- 
stinct, when all he has is curiosity and 
imagination.” 

Helen, pleased at this appreciation, 
went on to lay down the law for Pinck- 
ney Payne. 

She was interrupted by the entrance 
of Morton who wanted to learn more 
of the departed Japanese, Nogi. 

“What other servants are there?” he 
asked Mrs. Peyton. 

“Only the two Japanese,” she re- 
plied. “They do all the cooking and 
serving at table; all the cleaning of the 
house; and the rest my daughter and 
myself attend to.” 

“There is a chauffeur?” 

“Yes, but the garage is a few blocks 
away, and the chauffeur lives at home.” 

“You had Nogi but a short time?” 

Ves.’ 

“He came well recommended?” 

“He had very fine written recom- 
mendations, but from people I did not 
know, and too far away to inquire of. 
I took him on trial.” 

“He seemed honest and faithful?” 

“He seemed so, but he was silent and 
moody—a inan one could scarcely un- 
derstand.” 

“Can you imagine him killing his 
master, granting the opportunity ?” 

Mrs. Peyton considered. “I-can im- 
agine it,” she said, “but I shouldn’t like 
to say I would suspect him of it. He 
was soft-footed and went about with a 
sort of stealthy manner, but I’m not 
prepared to say he was wrong in any 
way.” 

“Call in Ito, the other one.” 
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Ito came, and stood stolidly by. His 
impassive demeanor was not unlike 
that of Gordon Lockwood. Waring 
had sometimes remarked this in a 
chaffing way to his secretary. 

“You knew this Nogi?” asked Mor- 
ton. 

“Only since he came here,” answered 
the butler in perfect English. 

“You liked him?” 

“Neither yes nor no. He knew lit- 
tle of his duties, but he was willing to 
learn. He was respectful to me and 
friendly enough. I had no reason to 
dislike him.” 

Morton didn’t seem to get anywhere 
with this man. 

“Well, what do you think of hi§ char- 
acter?” he said. “Would you say he 
was capable of killing his employer?” 

“All men are capable of crime,” ‘said 
the Jap in a low, even voice, “but he 
could not kill Doctor Waring and go 
away leaving the study locked on the 
inside.” 

“Why did he go away, then?” 

“That I do not know. It may be he 
tired of the place here.” 

“But there was money due him.” 

“Yes; that makes it hard to under- 
stand.” 

Morton had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the Japanese was scornful of 
him, and, worse still, that the other lis- 
teners were, also. 

“You may go,” he told Ito, and then, 
turning to Lockwood, he said, a little 
belligerently, “Who is in charge here? 
To whom do I make my report?” 

The question was like a bombshell. 
All were silent, until Mrs. Bates said: 
“I suppose I am what might be called 
in charge. You may report to me.” 

“To you, ma’am?” Morton was, 
clearly, surprised. 

“Yes; as Doctor Waring’s- affianced 
wife, and as his heir, I feel I am in au- 
thority. And, also, I wish all reports 
made to me, as I am the one most 


deeply interested in learing the identity 
of the murderer.” 

“Tf he was murdered,” supplemented 
Gordon Lockwood. 

And Mrs, Peyton broke in: “You 
needn’t think, Mr. Morton, that there’s 
such a thing as a secret entrance or se- 
cret passage in this house, for I know 
there is not.” 

“Yet there are other theories, other 
possibilities,” the detective said, his air 
a little less important than it had been. 
“Suppose, now, that Nogi had robbed 
and murdered his master when he car- 
ried in the water tray. Just suppose 
that. And suppose that, with his Japa- 
nese cunning he had devised a way to 
lock the door behind him—or,, say he 
had gone out by the glass door and had 
locked that behind him.” 

“How?” cried Pinckney, his eyes 
wide with excitement. 

“Say he had previously removed a 
pane of glass—they are not large panes. 
Say he reached through, locked the 
door inside—the French window, I 
mean—and then had put in the pane, 
reputtied it, and gone away.” 

“Gee!” cried the boy. “That could 
be!” 

“Of course it could. And there are 
other ways it might have been accom- 
plished. Now, we don’t say that did 
happen, but what I want to know is, 
who is at the head of this investiga- 
tion ?” 

“T can’t feel that Mrs. Bates is,” 
Mrs. Peyton said a little sullenly. “She 
was not married yet, and therefore, 
as resident housekeeper, I feel rather 
in authority myself.” 

“But you say you are the heir, Mrs. 

sates 2?” the detective inquired. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have told 
that.” Emily Bates spoke regretfully. 
“But Doctor Waring’s lawyer will tell 
you it is true I am the principal heir. 
It is so designated in his will, which 
you will find in a secret drawer in his 
desk.” 
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“You know where this drawer is?” 

“T do.” 

“Later on, I will ask you to show us. 
If you are the heir, there is no further 
question of your authority here.” 

And Detective Morton left the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHERE IS NOGI? 


WENTY-FOUR hours later Cray, 
the district prosecuting attorney, 
stood in the Waring study. The body 
of the master had been removed, and 
to Cray’s regret he had not seen it be- 
fore the embalmer’s work had removed 
the red ring on the forehead. 

“It was a sign,” he said to Morton, 
who was moodily listening. “A sign 
like that, left by the murderer, always 
means revenge.” 

“You agree to murder, then?” Mor- 
ton spoke eagerly, glad to have his 
theory corroborated. 

“What else? Look here, Morton; 
it’s got to be either murder or suicide, 
hasn’t it? Yes? Well, then, to which 
of the two do the greater number of 
clews point? Sum up. For suicide we 
have only the locked room argument. 
I admit I don’t know how any one 
could get in or out of this study, but, 
as I say, that’s the only sign of suicide. 
Now, for murder we have the absence 
of the weapon, the robbery of the 
money and the ruby, and the sign of a 
circle on the dead man’s forehead. 
Wish I’d seen that. It wasn’t burned 
on, for it disappeared after the em- 
balmers took care of it.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t as deep as a burn. 
More like an impression left by a ring 
of cold metal or the edge of a glass 
tumbler.” 

“Very strange, and decidedly an im- 
portant clew. For here’s the queer 
part. The doctors declare the mark 
must have been made while the man 
was alive. Now, how can that be-ex- 
plained ?” 


“Give it up. It’s too much for me, 
But it was too small a circle to have 
been made by the tumbler on the water 
tray. I measured it.” 

“T know; that’s why I think it was a 
sign of revenge. Suppose the motive 
was revenge, and the reason for re- 
venge had something to do with a 
quarrel in which a small glass or cup 
figured. That’s the idea, though of 
course, it needn’t have been a glass or 
cup at all, but something with a ring- 
like edge. Thus there was a reason 
for the sign on the dead man’s face.” 

“TI see, though I never could have 
doped it out like that.” 

“Oh, I don’t say it’s exactly what 
happened, but there must have been 
something of the sort, for what other 
hypothesis fits the case at all? We 
can’t imagine Doctor Waring branding 
his own forehead and then killing him- 
self, can we?” 

“No, and if he had, where’s the 
branding iron—to call it that—and 
where’s the dagger ?” 

“That’s right. Now I propose to 
treat the matter as a murder case and 
look for the criminal first, and then find 
out how he entered the locked room 
afterward.” 

“Pooh! Those locked rooms 4 

“You’re ’way off, Morton, when you 
sneer at a ‘locked room.’ It was 
locked—I ‘mean impenetrably locked. 
There is no secret passage, of that I’m 
sure, Your ingenious idea of remov- 
ing and replacing a whole pane of glass 
was clever, I grant, but we’ve seen that 
not a pane has been lately reputtied. 
They’re all framed in old, dried, hard, 
and even painted putty.” ~ 

“I know it. But some other such 
way might have been devised.” 

“Can’t think of any. We've ex- 
amined all the window sashes and door 
frame—oh, well, so far as I can see 
the room was absolutely unenterable. 
But, notwithstanding, I’m going to 
work on a murder basis. Because, in- 
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explicable as that seems, there are even 
more insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of the suicide theory. Now I sup- 
pose you've had the finger-print expert 
in?” 

“No—I haven’t—not yet.” 

“Good Lord! What kind of a de- 
tective are you? Well, get him, and 
put him to work. What about foot- 
prints ?” 

“Inside the room?” 

“Or outside, either. But, inside, I 
suppose the floor has been trampled by 
a score of people!” 

“You can’t get footprints on a thick 
rug,” the discomfited Morton grum- 
bled. 

“Sometimes you can. And a pol- 
ished floor will often show marks. 
What have you done, anyway ?” 

“There was enough to do, Mr. 
Cray,” Morton flared back at him. “I 
have been busy every minute since I 
began, except for a few hours’ sleep.” 

“Over twenty-four hours since the 
alarm was given. You’ve put in at 
least twelve, then. What have you 
done?” 

“A lot. I’ve found out, to my own 
satisfaction, that, if it is a murder, 
Gordon Lockwood knows all about it.” 

“You suspect him?” 

“Either of the deed or of guilty 
knowledge.” 

“And his motive?” 

“Money. That young 
head and ears in debt.” 

“To whom?” 

“To shops—jewelers, florists, res- 
taurants. All the debts a gay young 
blade would incur.” 

“You amaze me, 
wood isn’t that sort.” 

“Isn’t He? You’re deceived, like 
every one else, by that icy calm of his. 
He stares haughtily and appears above 
and beyond ordinary mortals, but he’s 
deep. That’s what he is, deep.” 

“Well, how did he do it?” 

“With his penholder. A 


man is over 


Morton. Lock- 


smooth, 


sharp, silver penholder. And he took 
the money and the ruby.” 

“And how did he leave the room?” 

“Don’t-ask me that! That’s his se- 
cret. But I’ve a notion he was in ca- 
hoots with that new Jap, the one 
that vamosed. 1 theonize’”—Morton 
waxed important as he noted the prose- 
cutor’s attention—‘“that the Jap had 
some grudge against Waring, and it 
was he who branded his forehead, and 
who contrived a way to leave the room 
locked behind him. Why, I read a 
story the other day, where a key was 
turned from the other side of a door 
by means of a slender steel bar through 
the key handle, and a string from the 
bar, leading down and under the door. 
Once outside, the murderer pulled the 
string, the bar turned the key in the 
lock, the bar fell to the floor, atid he 
dragged it under the door by means 
of the string.” 

“Ingenious! But it implies a door 
raised from the floor.” 

“T know. And this one isn’t. But 
it all goes to prove that there can be 
some way, some diabolically clever 
way, to do the trick. And the Japa- 
nese are diabolically clever. And so 
is Lockwood, And if the two worked 
together they could accomplish won- 
ders. Then Lockwood, with his ex- 
pressionless face, could disarm sus- 
picion. The Jap, let us say, couldn't, 
so Lockwood packed him off.” 

“Interesting—but all theory.” 

“To be proved or disproved, then.” 

“Yes, but meanwhile you are losing 
time on more practical investigation. 
Let’s look outside for footprints—I 
mean for any one coming or going 
from this side entrance.” 

“The French -window? Nobody 
comes or goes that way in this weather ; 
the path isn’t even shoveled. That’s 
used mostly in summer time.” 

“Nevertheless,” ray opened the win- 
dow door, “somebody has been here.” 

Morton looked out and stared hard. 


, 
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How had he come to neglect a matter 
of such importance? There were two 
plainly visible lines of footprints in the 
snow, one quite obviously coming to- 
ward the house and one going away 
from it. 

“There’s your murderer,” said Cray 
quietly. 

“Oh, no.” But Morton wriggled un- 
easily. “It couldn’t be. No murderer 
is going to walk through crusted 
snow, to and from the scene of his 
crime, leaving definite footprints like 
those !” 

“That’s no argument. He might 
have come here with no intent of crime, 
and, afterward, might have been so be- 
side himself he couldn’t plan safely.” 

“Oh, well, get what you can from 
them,” said Morton pettishly. “I sup- 
pose you deduce a tall man, with blue 
eyes, and two teeth missing.” 

“Don’t be cheap, Morton. And, on 
the contrary, I deduce a small man. 
They are small footprints, and close 
together. The Japanese are small men, 
Morton.” 

“Well, these prints are more than 
twenty-four hours old, and they’re not 
clear enough to incriminate anybody.” 

“They haven’t changed an iota from 
the moment they were made. This 
cold snap has kept everything frozen 
solid. Look at the frost still on the 
panes, the icicles still on the window 
sashes, the ice coating still on all the 
trees and branches. In fact it has 
grown steadily colder since night be- 
fore last, and until it begins to thaw we 
have these footprints as intact evidence. 
I will have them photographed.” 

“They are small,” Morton agreed 
after further examination. “And, as 
you say, too close together for an or- 
dinary-sized man. It looks like the 
Jap.” 

“Beginning ‘to wake up, are you? 
You’ve sure been asleep at the switch, 
Morton.” 


“Nothing of the sort, Mr. Cray. But 
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I ought to have help. I’ve had all I 
could tackle, making the necessary first 
inquiries and getting the facts straight- 
ened out.” 

“That business could have waited 
better than these other things. Now, 
there’s Crimmins, the lawyer, arriving. 
Let’s interview- him. But not in the 
study. Keep that clear.” 

They met Crimmins in the hall and 
took him to the living room. 

The matter of the will was immedi- 
ately taken up, and Mrs. Bates was 
asked to tell which desk drawer it was 
in. Accompanied by the lawyer and 
the secretary, Mrs. Bates indicated the 
drawer, and Lockwood opened it with 
his key. There were a few papers in 
it, but no will. Nor could further 
search disclose any such document. 

“Who took it?’ said Mrs. Bates 
blankly. 

But no one could answer her. The 
others came thronging in, Cray’s ur- 
gent requests to keep out of the study 


- being entirely ignored. 


“I knew it,” declared Mrs, Peyton 
triumphantly. “Now f guess you 
won’t be so cocky, Emily Bates, you 
and your ‘authority’ !” 

Mrs. Bates looked at her. “I am the 
heir,” she said haughtily. “I assert 
that, but I cannot prove it until the 
will is found. It isn’t in your posses- 
sion, Mr. Crimmins ?” 

“No; Doctor Waring preferred to 
keep it himself. I cannot understand 
its disappearance.” 

“A lot of paper has been burned in 
this fireplace,” said Helen Peyton, who 
was poking the ashes around, 

Morton hastened to look, for it 
seemed to him as if everybody was 
stealing his thunder. 

“Nothing that can be identified,” he 
said carelessly. 

“No?” demurred Cray. “At any 
rate, it looks as if some legal papers 
were destroyed. This bit of ash is 
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quite evidently the remainder of sev- 
eral sheets folded together.” 

But no definite knowledge could be 
gained outside the fact that much pa- 
per had been burned there. As no fire 
had been made since the discovery of 
the tragedy, it stood to reason the pa- 
pers were burned by Doctor Waring 
himself or by his midnight intruder, if 
there was such a one. 

“Well,” Cray demanded of the 
lawyer, “if no will can be found, then 
who inherits the property of Doctor 
Waring? And is it considerable?” 

“Yes; Doctor Waring had quite a 
fortune,” Crimmins told them. “As to 
an heir, he has a distant cousin, a sec- 
ond cousin, who, I suppose, would be 
the legal inheritor, in the absence of 
any will. But, I know he made a will 
in Mrs. Bates’ favor, and it included a 
few minor legacies to the members of 
this household and some neighbors.” 

“T know it,” Mrs: Bates said. “I’m 
perfectly familiar with all the bequests. 
But where is the will? It must be 
found! It can’t have been burned!” 

“We've no right to assume that those 
paper ashes are the will, but I confess 
I fear it,’ Crimmins announced, his 
face drawn with anxiety. “I should be 
deeply sorry, if it is so, for the cousin 
I speak of is a ne’er-do-well young 
man, and not at all a favorite of his 
late relative. His name is Maurice 
Trask, and he lives in St. Louis, I 
suppose he must be notified in any 
case.” 

“Yes,” said Cray, “that must be done. 
But, please, all go out of this room, 
for the finger-print experts are coming 
soon, and every moment you people 
stay here you help to cloud or destroy 
possible clews.” 

Impressed by his sternness, they 
filed out and gathered in the living 
room, 

There they found a neighbor, Sal- 
tonstall Adams, awaiting them. 

“IT came over,” he said, with scant 
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preliminary greetings, “because I have 
sdémething to tell. You in charge, Mr. 
Cray?” 

“Yes, Salt. What do you know?” 

“This: I was awake late,.night be- 
fore last, the night Doc Waring died, 
and I was looking out my window, and 
it was pretty light, with the snow and 
the moonlight and all, and I saw a man, 
a small man, creeping along’ slylike. 
And I watched him, and he went along 
past my house down toward the rail- 
road tracks. He had a bag with him, 
and a bundle, beside. I wouldn’t have 
noticed him, probably, but he skulked 
along so and~seemed so fearful that 
somebody’d see him.” 

“Nogi?” said Gordon Lockwood 
calmly, looking at the speaker. 

“Don’t say it was, and don’t say it 
wasn’t. But I went down to the sta- 
tion, and the station master told me 
that that Jap of Waring’s went off on 
the milk train.” 

“He did!” cried Morton. “What 
time does that train go through?” 

“*Bout half past four. The fellow 
passed my house ‘long about half past 


-twelve, I should say, though I didn’t 


look, and he must have waited around 
the station all that time till the milk 
train came along.” 

“Is the station master sure it was 
Nogi?” asked Mrs. Peyton, greatly ex- 
cited. 

“Said he was, and there’s mighty few 
Japs in Corinth, all told.” 

“Of course it was Nogi,” said Lock- 
wood, and Morton snapped him up 
with, ‘“‘Why are you so sure?” 

Lockwood treated the detective to 
one of his most disconcerting stares, 
and said: 

“You, a detective, and ask such a 
simple question! Why, since there 
are but a very few Japanese in this 
town, and since one of them left on 
that milk train, and since all the rest 
are accounted for, and only Nogi is 
missing—it doesn’t seem to me to re- 
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quire superhuman intelligence to infer 
that it was Nogi who took his depar- 
ture.” 

“And who was mixed up in the mur- 
der of Doctor John Waring!’ cried 
Morton, exasperated beyond all cau- 
tion by the ironic tone of Lockwood. 
“And, unless you can explain some 
matters, sir, you may be considered 
mixed up in the same despicable 
deed !” 

“What matters?’ Gordon Lockwood 
asked, but his already pale face turned 
a shade whiter. 

“First, sir, you have a large number 
of unpaid bills in your possession.” 

The secretary’s face was no longer 
white. The angry blood flew to it, and 
he fairly clenched his hands in an ef- 
fort to preserve his usual calm, nor 
even then could he entirely succeed. 

“What if I have?” he cried. “And 
how do you know? You’ve searched 
my rooms!” 

“Certainly,” said Morton. 7 
warned you I should do so.” 

“But, in my absence!” 

“The law is not always overcere- 
monious.” 

“Now, Mr. Lockwood,” Cray began, 
don’t get excited.” 

Gordon Lockwood almost laughed. 
For him to be told not to get excited! 
He, who never allowed himself to be 
even slightly ruffled or perturbed! 
This would never do! 

“I’m not excited, Mr. Cray,” he said, 
and he wasn’t now, “but I am an- 
noyed that my private papers should 
be searched without my knowledge. 
Surely I might ss 

“Never mind the amenities of life, 
Mr. Lockwood,” Cray went on; 
“vour effects were searched on the au- 
thority of a police warrant. Now, re- 
garding these bills 5 

“T have nothing to say. 
a right to his unpaid bills.” 

“But he has not a right to steal five 
hundred dollars in cash and a ruby 


A man has 
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pin, in order to be able to pay them!” 
This from Morton, and, instead of re- 
plying to the detective in any way, 
Lockwood ignored the speech utterly, 
quite as if he had not heard it, and ad- 
dressed Cray. 

“Was anything further found to in- 
criminate me?” he asked. 

“Was there anything else to be 
found?” said Cray, catching at the im- 
plied suggestion. 

“That’s for your sleuths to say. I 
know of nothing.” 

“Well, there’s your round, sharp 
penholder. And the fact that you had 
keys to all desk drawers. And the fact 
that only you and the Jap are known to 
have been in that part of the house that 
night. These things were not learned 
from the search of your rooms, but 
your pecuniary embarrassment, which 
was there discovered; all go together 
to make a web of circumstances that 
call for investigation.” 

“Don’t beat about the bush!” ex- 
claimed Lockwood, his lips set, and 
his eyes staring coldly at the district 
attorney. “I’d far rather be accused 
definitely than have it hinted that I am 
responsible for this crime.” 

“But we haven’t sufficient evidence, 
Mr. Lockwood, to accuse you defi- 
nitely; that’s why we must question 
you.” 

“Sufficient ! 
dence at all!” 

“Oh, we have some.” With a turn 
of his head, Cray summoned a man 
who stood at the hall door. 

The man came in and handed Cray 
a report. 

“Hm.” 
paper. 


You haven’t any evi- 


scanned the 
Lockwood, 


The 
“We 


attorney 
find, Mr. 


fresh finger prints on the chair which 


stood near Doctor Waring’s desk; fac- 
ing the doctor’s chair, in fact, as if 
some one had sat there talking to him. 
Did you?” 

“No; I never sat down and talked 
to him. I was always waiting on him 
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in the matter of bringing books or tak- 
ing letters for transcription; and, in 
any case, I either stood or sat at my 
desk; never in that chair you speak 
of.” 

“This man will take the finger prints 
of all present,” the attorney directed, 
and one and all submitted to the 
process. 

Old Salt Adams was greatly inter- 
ested. 

“But you can’t get the prints of 
Friend Jap,” he said. “Like’s not he’d 
be of more importance than all of us 
put together. Me, now, I can’t see 
where I come in.” 

Yet, after time enough had passed 
to complete the processes, it was 
learned that the finger prints on the 
shiny black wood of the chair under 
discussion were indubitably those of 
Gordon Lockwood. Also, there were 
other prints there, slightly smaller, 
that Cray immediately assumed to be 
those of the missing Japanese. 

Lockwood looked “more supercilious 
than usual, if that were possible. 

“How can you identify the prints of 
aman not here?” he asked, with an in- 
credulous look. 

“Supposition not identification,” 
said Cray gravely. “But we’re nar- 
rowing these things down, and we may 
yet get identification.” 

“Get the Jap back,” advised “Old 
Salt” Adams. “That’s your next move, 
Cray. Get him, check up his finger 
prints and all that, and, best of all, get 
his confession. There’s your work cut 
out for you.” 

“Find Doctor Waring’s will,” Mrs. 
Bates lamented. ‘“There’s your work 
cut out for you. I am not unduly mer- 
cenary, but when 1 know how anxious 
Doctor Waring was that I should in- 
herit his estate, when I realize what it 
meant that he drew this will before 
our marriage, so urgent was his desire 
that all should be mine, you must un- 
derstand that I do not willingly forgo 
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it all in favor of a distant relative, 
whom, Mr. Crimmins tells us,, Doctor 
Waring did not care for at all.” 

“T should say not!” And Crimmins 
looked positive. “It will be an out- 
rage if Mr. Trask inherits the estate 
already willed to Mrs. Bates. I stand 
ready to do all I can to see justice done 
in this matter.” 

“But justice, as you see it, can only 
result from finding the will,” said Cray. 

“Yes,” agreed Crimmins, “and the 
whole matter opens up a new train of 
thought. May not the distant cousin, 
this man Trask, be in some way respon- 
sible for the destruction of the will 
and the death of the decedent?” 

“It is a new way to look,’ Cray 
agreed, with a thoughtful air; “and we 
will look that way, you may rest as- 
sured. We will at once get in touch 
with this cousin—you will give us his 
address—and learn where he was and 
how employed on the night of Doctor 
Waring’s death. We still have to face 
the problem of an outsider’s exit from 
a locked room, and, though it seems 
more explicable in the case of a mem- 
ber of the household, yet a new sus- 
pect brings fresh conditions, and per- 
haps fresh evidence, which may show 
us where to look. At any rate, we 
must speedily. find Mr. Maurice 
Trask.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LOVE LETTER. 


[00% here, Esther,” said Old Salt 
to his wife, “that’s a mighty curi- 
ous case over at Waring’s.” 

“How you do talk! I should think 
that to you and me, knowing and loving 
John Waring as we did, you’d have no 
doings, with the curious part of it! As 
for me, I don’t care who killed him. 
He’s dead, isn’t he? It can’t bring him 
back to life to hang his murderer. And 
to my mind it’s heathenish, all this de- 
tectiving and evidencing, or whatever 
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they call-it. Whom do they suspect 
now? You?” 

Adams looked at his wife with a 
mild reproach, ‘Woman all over! 
No sense of justice, no righteous in- 
dignation. Don’t you know the mur- 
derer must be found and punished? 
That is, if it was a murder.” 

“Of course it was! That blessed 
man never killed himself! And he 
about to marry Emily Bates—a lady, 
if ever there was one!” 

“Well, now you listen to me, Esther, 
and, whatever you do, don’t go bab- 
bling about this. They say the Jap, 
who vamosed from the Waring house, 
made a line of foot tracks in the snow. 
The snow’s crusted over, you know, 
and those footprints are about as clear 
now as when they were made.” 

“Huh! Footprints! Corinth is full 
of footprints.” 

“Yes, but these—listen, Esther— 
these lead straight from the Waring 
house, over to this house. And back 
again.” 

“How can they?” Mrs. 
looked mystified. ‘That 
didn’t come over here.” 

“You can’t say that he didn’t. And, 
look here, Esther, where’s Miss Aus- 
tin? What’s she doing?” 

“Miss Austin? She’s in her room. 
She hasni’t been quite up to the mark 
for a day or two, and she’s had her 
meals upstairs.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“A slight cold, she says. I can’t 
make her out, Salt. What’s she doing 
here, anyway?” 

“Don’t pester here, my dear. How 
you and Bascom do love to pick at that 
girl! Why does she have to do any- 
thing?” 

“It’s queer, though. 
mystery.” 

“Well, she is one—I grant you that. 
Have you told her about Doctor War- 
ing? Though I dare say it wouldn’t in- 
terest her.” 


Adams 
Japanese 


And I hate a 


“And I dare say it would! Why, that 
girl cut his picture out of the paper, 
and she did have one stuck up on her 
dresser, till I looked at it sort of 
sharplike, and she put it away.” 

“Poor child! Can’t even have a 
newspaper clipping if she wants it! 
You’re a tyrant, Esther! Don’t you 
ever try to boss me like that!” 

The good-natured smile that passed 
between them, proved the unlikelihood 
of this, and Old Salt went on: “I wish 
you'd tell her, wife, about the tragedy. 
Seems like she ought to know.” 

Mrs. Adams stared at him, “T’ll tell 
her, as a matter of course, but I don’t 
know why you're so anxious about it.” 


“Good morning, Miss Austin,” the 
good lady said, soon after. “Better 
this mornin’ ?” 

“Yes, thank you. 
entirely well.” 

The girl was sitting by the window, 
in an easy-chair. She had on a Japa- 
nese dressing gown of quilted silk, em- 
broidered with chrysanthemums, and 
was listlessly gazing out across the 
snow-covered field opposite. The 
Adams house was on the outskirts of 
the little town, and separated by a 
wide field from the Waring place. 

“Heard the news about Doctor War- 
ing?’ Mrs. Adams said, in a casual 
tone, but watching the girl closely. 

“No; what is it?” 

The words were simple and the voice 
steady, but Miss Austin’s hands 
clutched the arms of the chair, and 
her face turned perfectly white. 

“Why, what ails you? You don’t 
know the man, do you?” 

“I—I heard him lecture, you know. 
Tell me, what is the—the news?” 

“He’s dead.” Mrs. Adams spoke 
bluntly on purpose. She had felt in 2 
vague way, that this strange person, 
this Miss Mystery, had more interest 
in Doctor Waring than she admitted, 
she was determined to find out. 


My cold is almost 
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’ To her own satisfaction she did find 
out, for the girl almost fainted. She 
didn’t quite lose consciousness ; indeed, 
it was not so much a faint as such a 
desperate effort to regain her poise that 
it unnerved her. 

“Now, now, Miss Austin, why do 
you take it so hard? He was a 
stranger to you, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes—yes, of course he was.” 

“Why are you so disturbed, then?” 

“He was such a—such a fine man 
——” The girl’s stifled sobs impeded 
her speech. 

“Well, somebody killed him.” 

At that Miss Austin seemed turned 
to stone. “Killed him!” she whispered, 
in accents of terror. 

“Yes, or else he killed himself—they 
don’t feel sure.” Mrs. Adams, once 
embarked on the narrative, told all she 
knew of the circumstances and, in the 
exciting recital, almost forgot to watch 
the effect of the tale on her listener. 

But this effect was not entirely un- 
noted. At the partly open door Old 
Salt Adams stood eavesdropping, but 
with a kindly, anxious look on his face 
that boded no ill to any one. And he 
noticed that the girl’s attention was 
wandering. She was pitifully white, 
her face drawn and scared, and soon 
she exclaimed, with a burst of nervous 
fury: “Stop! Please stop! Leave 
the room, won’t you?” 

It was not a command but an agon- 
ized entreaty. Mrs. Adams fairly 
jumped, and, alarmed as well as of- 
fended, she rose and started for the 
door, only to meet her husband enter- 
ing. 

“Go downstairs, Esther,” he said 
gravely. “I want to speak to Miss 
Austin myself.” 

Staring at one then at the other, and 
utterly routed by this unbelievable turn 
of affairs, Mrs. Adams went. 

Old Salt closed the room door and 
turned to the trembling girl. 

“Miss Austin,” he said kindly, “I 

4D—ps 
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like you, I want to help you; but I must 
ask you to explain yourself a little. 
The people in my house call you Miss 
Mystery. Why are you here? Why 
are you in Corinth at all?” 

For a moment the girl seemed about 
to respond to his kindly, gentle attitude 
and address. Then something stayed 
her, and she let her lovely face harden 
to a stony blankness, as she replied: 
“It is a bit intrusive, but I’ve no rea- 
son not to tell. I am an art student, 
and I came here to paint New England 
winter scenery.” 

“Have you done much?” 

“T have been here little over a week, 
and I’ve been picking out available bits ; 
and for two days I’ve had a cold.” 

“How did you get cold?” The voice 
was kind, but it had a definite note, as 
if desirous of an accurate answer. 

Miss Mystery looked at him. 

“How does any one get cold?” she 
said, trying to smile. ‘Perhaps sitting 
in a draft, perhaps by means of a 
germ. It is almost well now.” 

“Perhaps by walking out in the snow 
and getting one’s feet wet,’ Mr. Adams 
suggested, and the girl turned fright- 
ened eyes on him. 

“Don’t,” she breathed. “Mr. Adams, 
don’t!” Her voice was piteous; her 
eyes implored him to stop torturing 
her. 

“Why, what’s the harm in my say- 
ing that?” he went on inexorably. 
“You wouldn’t go anywhere that you 
wouldn’t want known, would you, Miss 
Mystery ?” 

He spoke the last two words in a 
meaning way, and the great, dark eyes 
faced him with the look of a stag at 
bay. Then, again, by a desperate ef- 
fort, the girl recovered herself and said 
coldly : 

“Please speak plainly, Mr. Adams. 
Is there a special meaning in your 
words ?” 

“There is, Miss Austin. Perhaps I 
have no right to ask you why, but I do 
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ask you" if you went over to Doctor 
Waring’s house, late in the evening, 
night before last?” 

“Sunday night, do you mean?” 

Miss Mystery controlled her voice, 
but her hands were clenched, and her 
foot tapped the floor in her stifled ex- 
citement. 

“Yes, Sunday night.” 

“No; of course I did not go over 
there at night. I was there in the aft- 
ernoon, with Mrs. Bates and Mr, 
Payne.” ~ 

“IT know that. And you then met 
Doctor Waring for the first time?” 

“For the first time.” She spoke with 
downcast face. 

“The first time in your life?” 

“The first time in my life.” 

ut if ever a statement carried its 
own denial, that one seemed to. The 
long, dark lashes fell .on the white 
cheeks. The pale lips quivered, and if 
Anita Austin had been uttering deepest 
perjury she could have shown no more 
convincing evidence of falsehood. 

Yet Old Salt looked at her benevo- 
lently. She was so young, so small, so 
alone—and so mysterious. 

“T can’t make you out.” He shook 
his head. “But I’m for you, Miss 
Austin. That is’—he hedged—‘“unless 
I find out something ‘definite against 
you. I feel I ought to tell you that 
you’ve enemies; yes’—as the girl 
looked up, surprised—“you’ve made 
enemies in this house. Small wonder, 
the way you’ve acted! Now, why can’t 
you be chummy and sociablelike ?” 

“Chummy? Sociable? Why, with 
whom ?” 

“With all the boarders. 
young Lockwood, now; and 
young Tyler 2 

“Yes, yes, I know. I will, Mr. 
Adams, I will try to be more sociable. 
Now—as to—to Doctor Waring, why 
did he kill himself?” 

Old Salt eyed her narrowly. “We 
don’t know that he did,” he began. 


There’s 
there’s 


“But Mrs, Adams told me all the 
details’—she shuddered—“and if that 
room he was in was so securely locked 
that they had to break in, how could 
it be the work of—of another ?” 

“Well, Miss Austin, as they found 
a bad wound in the man’s neck, just 
under his right ear, a wound that pro- 
duced instant unconsciousness and al- 
most instant death, and as no weapon 
of any sort could be found in the room, 
how could it have been suicide?” 

“Which would you rather think it?” 
the strange girl asked, looking gravely 
at him. 

“Well, to me—I’m an old-fashioned 
chap—suicide always suggests coward- 
ice, and Doc Waring was no coward, 
that I’ll swear!” 

“No, he was not 

“How do you know?” 

Miss Mystery started at the sudden 
question. 

“I heard him lecture, you know,” she 
returned; “and, too, I saw him in his 
home Sunday afternoon, and he seemed 
a fine man—a fine man.” 

“Well, Miss Austin,” Old Salt rose 
to go, “I’m free to confess you’re a 
mystery to me. I consider myself a « 
fair judge of men—yes, and of 
women; but when a slip of a girl like 
you acts so strange, I can’t make it out. 
Now, I happen to know ~~~ 2. 
paused at the panic-stricken look on 
her face and lamely concluded: 
“Never mind. I won’t tell.” 

With which cryptic remark he went 
away. 

“Well, what you been saying to her?” 
demanded his aggrieved spouse as the 
Adamses met in their own little sitting 
room. 

“Why, nothing,” Old Salt replied, 
and his troubled eyes looked at her 
pleadingly. “I don’t think she’s done 
anything, Esther.” 

“Well, Ido. And maybe a whole lot. 
Why, Saltonstall, Miss Bascom says 


” 
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she saw Miss Austin traipsing across 
the field late Sunday night.” 

“She didn’t! I don’t believe a word 
of it! - She’s a meddling old maid—a 
snooping busybody !” 

“There, now, you carry on like that 
because you’re afraid we will discover 
something wrong about Miss Mystery.” 

“Look here, Esther,” Adams spoke 
sternly, “you remember she’s a young 
girl, without anybody to stand up for 
her, hereabouts. Now, you know what 
a bobbery a few words can kick up. 
And we don’t want that poor child’s 
name touched by a breath of idle gos- 
sip that isn’t true. I don’t know Liza 
Bascom saw her out on Sunday night! 
I don’t even believe she thought she 
did!” 

“Well, I believe it. 
no fool 

“She’s worse. And she hates little 
Austin, and she’d say anything, true or 
false, to harm the girl.” 

“But, Salt, she says she saw Miss 
Austin, all in her fur coat and cap, 
going cross lots to the Waring house 
Sunday evening—late.” 

“Can she prove it?” 

“I don’t know about that. 
saw her.” 

“How does she know it was Miss 
Austin? It might have been somebody 
who looked like her.” 

“You know those footprints.” 

“The Jap’s?” 

“You can’t say 
Miss Bascom says 
girl’s,” 

“Esther!” Old Saltonstall Adams 
rose in his wrath. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to let that girl’s 
name get into the Waring matter at all. 
Even if she did go out Sunday night, if 
Miss Bascom did see her, you keep still 
about it. If that girl’s wrong it'll be 
discovered without our help. If she 
isn’t, we must not be the ones to bring 
her into notice.” 


Liza Bascom’s 


But she 


they’re the Jap’s. 
they’re the Austirl 
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“She couldn’t be—be implicated, 
could she, Salt?” : 

“No!” he thundered. “Esther, you 
astound me. That Bascom woman has 
turned your brain. ‘She’s a viper, that’s 
what she is!” 

He stormed out of the room and, 
getting into his greatcoat, tramped 
down to the village, 


Gordon Lockwood was in his room. 
This was much to the annoyance of 
Callie, the impatient chambermaid, who 
wanted to get her work done. 

Lockwood was himself impatient to 
get over to the Waring house, for he 
had much to do with the mass of in- 
coming mail and the necessary inter- 
views with reporters and other callers. 
Yet he tarried, in his pleasant bedroom 
at Mrs. Adams’; his door securely 
locked, and his own attitude one of 
stupefaction. 

For the hundredth time he reread 
the crumpled paper that he had taken 
from the study wastebasket under the 
very nose of Detective Morton. Had 
that sleuth been a little more worthy 
of his profession he never would have 
allowed the barefaced theft. And, now 
that Lockwood had it, he scarcely knew 
what to do with it. And truly it was 
an astonishing missive, for it read thus: © 

My Dariinc Anita: At the first glance 
of your brown eyes this afternoon, love was 
born in my heart. Life is worth living, with 
you in the world! And yet—— 

That was all. The unfinished letter 
had been crumpled into a ball and 
thrown in the basket. Had another 
been started—and completed? Had 
Anita Austin received it, and was that 
why she kept to her room for two 
days? Was she a—he hated the word! 
—a vamp? Had she secretly become 
acquainted with John Waring during 
her presence in Corinth, and had so 
charmed him that he wrote to her thus? 
Or had they known each other before? 
What a mystery! 
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There was not the slightest doubt of 
the writing. Lockwood knew it as well 
as he knew his own. And on top of all 
the other scraps in the wastebasket it 
must have been the last missive the 
dead man wrote—or, rather, the last he 
threw away. 

This meant he had been writing it on 
the Sunday evening. Then, Lockwood 
reasoned, knowing the routine, if he 
had written another, which he com- 
pleted and addressed, it would, in nat- 
ural course, have been put with the let- 
ters for the mail, and would have been 
posted by Ito that next morning. 

What an oversight never to have 
asked Ito about that matter! 

It was an inviolable custom for the 
butler to take all letters laid on a cer- 
tain small table and put them in the 
pillar box early in the morning. 

Had Ito done this? It must be in- 
quired into. 

But far more absorbing was the ac- 
tual letter before him. How could it 
be possible that John Waring, the dig- 
nified scholar, the confirmed bachelor, 
should have loved this mystery girl? 

Yet, even as he formulated the ques- 
tion, Gordon Lockwood knew the an- 
swer. He knew that from his own 
point of view it would not be impos- 
sible or even difficult for any man with 
two eyes in his head to love that fas- 
cinating, enchanting personality. 

And, as he pondered, he knew that 
he loved her himself. Yes, had loved 
her almost from the moment he first 
saw her. Certainly from the time he 
sat behind her at the lecture, and 
counted the queer little ball fringes in 
the back of her dainty gown. 

Those fringes! Lockwood gave a 
groan as a sudden thought came to him. 
He jumped up and, with a determined 
air, set about burning the inexplicable 
letter that John Waring had written 
and thrown away. In the empty fire- 
place of the old-fashioned room Lock- 


wood touched a match to the sheet and 
burned it to an ash. 

Then he went over to the Waring 
house. 

It was an hour or so later that Callie 
reported to Miss Bascom. 

“Queer goin’s on,”’ the girl said, roll- 
ing her eyes at her eager listener. “Mr, 
Lockwood, now, he burned some pa- 
pers, and Miss Austin, too, she burned 
some papers.” , 

“What’s queer about that?” snapped 
Miss Bascom. 

“Well, it’s sorta strange their both 
burnin’ paper at the same time. And 
both so sly about it. Mr. Lockwood 
he kep’ lookin’ back at the fireplace as 
he went outa the door, and Miss Aus- 
tin, she jumped like she was shot when 
I come in suddenly an’ found her 
stoopin’ over the fireplace. An’, too, 
Miss Bascom, whatever else’ she 
burned, she burned that picture she 
had of Doctor Waring.” 

“Did she have his picture?” 

“Yep, one Mr. Lockwood gev her, 
after Nora carried off the one she cut 
out of a paper.” 

“What in the world did that girl 
want of Doctor Waring’s picture?” 

“I dunno, ma’am. What they call 
hero worship, I guess. Just like I’ve 
got several pictures of Harold Mason, 
that fellow who plays cave man in the 
movies! My, but he’s handsome!” 

“And so Miss~.Austin burned a 
photograph of John Waring?” 

“Yes, ma’am. And you know 
they’re kinda hard to burn. Anyways, 
she was a-kneelin’ by the fireplace, an’ 
the picture was a-smokin’ like every- 
thing. ‘Lemme help you, miss,’ I says, 
as polite as could be. And whatcha 
think? She snatched back and says: 
‘You lemme lone. Get out a here!’ or 
somethin’ like that. Oh, she was mad, 
all right!’ 

“She has a high temper, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes’m, there’s no denyin’ she has. 
Then, again, she’s sweet as pie, and nice 
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an’ gentle. She’s a queer make-up, 
I'll say!” 

“There, Callie, that will do; don’t 
gossip.”. And Miss Bascom, sure she 
had learned all the maid had to tell, 
went downstairs to tell it to Mrs. 
Adams. 

The landlady seemed less receptive 
than usual, being still mindful of her 
husband’s admonitions. But Miss Bas- 
com’s story of the burned photograph 
roused her curiosity to highest pitch. 

“There’s something queer about that 
girl,’ Mrs. Adams opined, and the 
other more than agreed. 

“Let’s go up and talk to her,” Miss 
Bascom suggested, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Mrs. Adams went. 

The landlady tapped lightly at the 
door, but there was no response. 

“Go right“in,” the other whispered, 
and go in they did. 

Miss Mystery lay on the couch, her 
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eyes closed, her cheeks still wet with 
tears. She did not move, and, after a 
moment’s glance to assure herself the 
girl was sound asleep, Miss Bascom 
audaciously opened one of the small top 
drawers of the dresser. 

Mrs. Adams gasped and frantically 
made motions of remonstrance; but, 
swiftly fingering among the veils and 
handkerchiefs, Miss Bascom drew out 
a large roll of bills, held by an elastic 
band. 

Anita Austin’s eyes flew open, and, 
after one staring glance at the intrusive 
woman, she jumped from the couch 
and flew at her like a small but very 
active tigress. 

“How dare you!” she cried, snatch- 
ing the money from Miss Bascom’s 
hand, even as that elated person was 
unrolling it. 

And from inside the roll, down on 
the painted floor, fell a ruby stickpin. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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BURGLAR GETS NOTE ON SECOND VISIT 


WHEN Mrs. Julianna Bugbee entered her apartment in New York one night 
this summer she found that a sneak thief had ransacked the premises 
during her absence. All the burglar took were a watch, a bowl of copper coins, 


and a box of monogrammed cigarettes. 


Valuable rings and other pieces of 


jewelry, as well as silverware, were undisturbed. 
“I know he’s coming back; I feel perfectly sure he’s somewhere in this 


apartment house,” Mrs. Bugbee told a friend. So after the friend left her Mrs. 
Bugbee telephoned to the nearest police station and asked that the policeman on 
the beat be extra careful that night. Then she took a roll of bills out of her 
purse, crushed them into the toe of one of the shoes she had just taken off, and 
put one dollar and fifty cents and the following note into a hand bag: “I don’t 
carry large sums of money with me, but I hope this small amount will tide you 
over your present difficulties.” 

She tucked the bag under her pillow so that a corner of the purse showed. 
After that she waited nervously, and finally fell asleep. 

Some time later she was awakened by the sound of footsteps in the next room. 
Then she saw a flash and caught sight of a man’s form. Closing her eyes, Mrs. 
Bugbee waited breathlessly. The burglar walked over to her bed, flashed a 
light on her face, saw the hand bag, removed it, and tiptoed quietly out of the room. 

_. “Because he didn’t take any of the silver or jewelry when he paid his first 
visit to my apartment I knew he was after money,” Mrs. Bugbee told the police 
in the morning. “That’s why I was sure he would return, And I knew he 
would search until he found my hand bag. The one he got was an old one, 
so I didn’t lose much, after all.” 





* Roy W. Hinds 
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UGLAS LANG hung wearily 
on the telephone. One hand 
held the receiver to his ear. 
With the other he smoothed 
straightened his disheveled pa- 
Occasionally the free hand 


and 
jamas. 


wandered upward to brush back a sleep- 
tousled tuft of hair that strayed down 
and tickled his forehead mischievously. 
All his actions were carried out with a 
preoccupied air. 

Presently Lang realized that he had 


stood so an extraordinarily long time. 
The thought disturbed his patience and 
brought him rather Ph i from the 
languor of inadequate sleep. He jog- 
gled the receiver hook petulantly, with 
no success. His toes curled and un- 
curled nervously inside his soft slip- 
pers. He cried “Hell-low, operator!” 
into the transmitter, though he knew it 
wouldn’t be heard by any one except 
perhaps the guests in adjoining rooms. 

He muttered “Uh-um!” shook his 
head sadly, and joggled the receiver 
hook again—leisurely, as a man who 
had resigned himself to the inevitable, 
and he got the same response he would 
have aroused had the wires trailed off 
to some deep, unfathomed cavern of 
the ocean. 

In a few minutes, baffled, he hung up 
the receiver with a bang. He wandered 
fretfully about the room, now and then 
surveying the telephone malevolently. 
He scowled at the dumb instrument and 
muttered unpleasant imprecations. 


His roving gaze fell upon a traveling 
bag, which throughout the night he had 
kept close at hand. Something about 
this object induced quite a different line 
of thought, and he forgot his discom- 
fiture over the telephone. 

It occurred to Douglas Lang then 
that the time might be much earlier 
than he first calculated. Likely the tele- 
phone system of the hotel was being 
chaperoned by a drowsy bell boy. it 
wasn’t a hotel of the first class, but it 
did make some pretensions; was fairly 
well appointed, though closer to a roar- 
ing elevated line than to Broadway. 
The young man expected service, but 
he was liberal enough to overlook slack- 
ness, if it were very early. 

That was one of the irksome penalties 
of choosing a second-rate hotel. This 
thought led him to the reflection that 
he had been wise in so doing. He 
could have gone to the best hotel in the 
city—yes indeed! For that matter, hie 
could buy a sizeable block of stock in 
the best hotel in the city. Thus he be- 
came comforted, 

He lighted a cigarette and inhaled the 
smoke contemplatively. His nerves 
were further soothed, and he regarded 
the telephone in a softer mood. Also 
he began to think more clearly. 

What had he proposed. to do if the 
telephone had been answered promptly ? 
He had been intent on ordering a copy 
of every morning newspaper in the city. 
That would never do. He congratu- 
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lated himself upon his failure to get a 
response. He regarded the telephone 
incident as a good omen, and a favor- 
able start on what might prove a day of 
danger. 

But what time of day was it? He had 
no watch. He stepped to the window, 
the shade of which had been up all 
night. 

The shadow of the hotel fell boldly 
upon a near-by structure, but beyond 
that there flowed a sea of building-tops, 
brilliant and tumultuous in the morning 
sunlight, with a church spire raised aloft 
like a lighthouse. Far off a lean sky- 
scraper of white bricks and countless 
window panes flamed above a pool of 
flat roofs. A string of wash, white and 
cool, hung limply on the fire escape of a 
distant tenement. At one end of the 
line, where the breeze caught it, a table- 
cloth swayed dejectedly—as though the 
hard-worked woman within were sig- 
naling for a truce with poverty. 

It was broad daylight, but the sun is 
early in midsummer. Scattered sounds 
from the streets, instead of the inces- 
sant roar of a fully aroused city, at 
length convinced Douglas Lang that it 
was very early. He glanced apologeti- 
cally at the telephone. 

The traveling bag, catching his eye, 
reminded him again of newspapers. 

He wanted at least one paper. The 
recurrence of desire, held in restraint 
now, sent him to the telephone. He 
would proceed leisurely, without the 
lease hint of eagerness, and before many 
hours had elapsed he would have read 
all the newspapers, or that part of them 
which claimed his interest. 

This time he got a response in just 
an instant after he lifted the receiver. 
It shocked him. It was so much as 
though the person at the other end were 
awaiting his call. Momentarily his de- 
sire fled, 

“Yes?” the boy downstairs repeated. 

“Ah—I should like a pitcher of ice 
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water—and a morning paper,” Lang re- 
plied. 

“Yes, sir; what paper?” 

‘Oh,” Lang said carelessly, “any 
morning paper. But don’t forget the 
ice water.” 

He thought the boy chuckled. The 
boy did chuckle. Also he hastened to 
fill the order. A man who called for 
ice water at six a. m. nowadays must 
be rich. 

Lang turned from the telephone, 
pleased with himself. He had checked 
an impulse just as he was about to 
do something unusual. That had been 
one part of his plan—not to do the 
slightest thing out of the ordinary ; that 
is, in public. 

The boy brought the ice water, which 
remained untouched, and the news- 
paper. He received a generous tip and 
departed. Lang carefully locked the 
door again. Then he drew a chair 
closer to the window and seized the 
newspaper. 

There it was—on the first page. A 
sizable story it made! Somehoy’ he 
was shocked by the headlines: 


$50,000 IS MISSING. 
BANK TELLER HUNTED. 


Subsequent headlines, in smaller type, 
gave his name and set forth succinctly 
that the little Pennsylvania town of 
Valeport was profoundly stirred. 

Lang hurled the newspaper onto the 
bed. His finger tips fluttered when he 
applied the fame to another cigarette. 
He inhaled the smoke furiously and 
frowned at a picture of the Capitol at 
Washington on the wall. Pacing, he 
wondered at his nervousness. 

He hadn’t been nervous when he lifted 
the fifty thousand dollars from the vault 
of the Valeport State Bank. He had 
been curiously calm at that particular 
moment. He recalled that his calmness 
had given him assurance. He counted 
himself, at the very crisis of his crime, 
a brave man. 
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Previously, in contemplation, there 
had been doubts. He never had stolen 
before—and often asked himself if he 
would be able to go through with it; 
or would he, at the last moment, with 
his fingers~on the plunder, wilt and 
back out, or perhaps let himself be 
drawn into a blunder? 

He did not wilt. He did not with- 
draw. On the contrary, he acted 
swiftly and precisely. He wasted no 
motion. He knew just where the money 
lay—the money he wanted. He took 
twenty-five thousand dollars in thou- 
sand-dollar bills. He took ten thou- 
sand dollars in five-hundred-dollar bills. 
The remainder of the loot, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, was in bills of smaller and 
various denominations, easier to cir- 
culate. 

The money had not come freshly 
from the subtreasury. All of it had 
been in circulation. He didn’t have on 
his hands new money, somewhat easier 
to trace. 

And the real-estate boom in Valeport 
had made it necessary for the bank to 
keep on hand an extraordinarily large 
sum of currency. He could have stolen 
much more than fifty thousand dollars. 
There were thousands of dollars in 
new money in the vault. He didn’t 
want new money. He awaited an op- 
portune moment when there should be 
in the vault fifty thousand dollars in 
used money. 

Weeks previously, when he decided 
to steal, he set the figure at fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for no particular reason 
except that the amount appealed to him. 
He had clung to it. There were times 
when he could safely have made away 
with fortv thousand in used money— 
but he waited for the fifty. 

As he tucked the money into a trav- 
eling bag he counted it by the printed 
amounts on the paper wrappers, and 
stopped when he reached fifty thou- 
sand. More, quite a bit more, in used 


money lay at hand, but he didn’t touch 
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it, so fixed in his mind had the figure 
of fifty thousand become. 

The money reposed now at the bot- 
tom of his traveling bag, in this modest 
hotel room, 

Of course Lang had been a trifle ner- 
vous during his flight to the city. It 
wasn’t the nervousness of fear, how- 
ever ; it was the tension of extreme cau- 
tion and watchfulness. He hadn’t 
slept well, but neither was that due to 
fear. On the contrary, he had had de- 
lightful waking dreams of the future. 
The day previously he had been poor, 
pinchingly poor. Now he was rich. 
Small wonder he hadn’t slept steadily. 

But now he found himself stricken 
with unaccountable fear. What was 
it—why was it? He hadn’t read any 
of his story save the headlines, and 
there was no hint in them of close pur- 
suit. The headlines told him nothing 
that he hadn’t already known. In fact, 
since his crime, he had speculated upon 
just what the newspapers would say, 
and just how they would say it. He 
had read the thing mentally over and 
over. He had drawn mental pictures 
of the headlines—and, now that he 
saw them, they were substantially what 
he expected. 

Unconsciously he kept close to the 
walls of the room, as far as he could 
from the paper on the bed, 

These silly qualms angered him. 
Sight of the traveling bag freshened 
the lure of riches. He stepped to the 
bed and picked up the paper. He read 
the headlines again and plunged into 
the story. 

There was nothing alarming in the 
story. For the most part it was ac- 
curate. But there was no hint of his 
whereabouts. He felt comforted. His 
eye lighted again on the top headlines, 
and again he was shocked. But the 
feeling was easier of analysis now. It 
was the word “hunted.” That was 
silly. Of course he was hunted. He 
knew when he stole the money that he 














would be hunted. He had known it 
for weeks—but never before had he 
seen, applied to himself in cold type, 
the dreary word hunted. 

Despite the loneliness which the word 
inspired, Lang felt better for having 
sifted his feelings. He assured him- 
self that these foolish vagaries would 
pass with a night’s sleep—wholesome 
sleep. It was nothing real, this fear. 
It was a psychological reaction from 
the stern knowledge that now he actu- 
ally was hunted—that there was no re- 
treat; that’ he must, at every moment, 
be on guard—day upon day, year upon 
year—without end! 

Perhaps that was the appalling ele- 


ment of the thing—without end! Al- 
ways he would be hunted. 
But he had expected that. It was, 


after all, better that his nerves were so 
sensitive. It would insure the highest 
precautions. Always on edge, he would 
not be rash. And this cheered him. 

He glanced again at the traveling 
bag, and bethought himself of the busi- 
ness of the day. The morning was ad- 
vancing ; through the window crept the 
restless grumble of an arousing city. 

A tepid bath and a cold rinse brought 
his vigorous health to the surface. The 
burn of sleeplessness fled from his eyes. 
His flesh tingled pleasantly, and he drew 
great drafts of air into the uttermost 
tips of his lungs. 

He dressed and studied the traveling 
bag thoughtfully. What was he to do 
with it? 

Presently Lang decided to lock the 
bag and check it with the hotel porter. 
He was to givé up the room that morn- 
ing, for no accountable reason except 
an instinctive desire to keep moving. 

He took from the bag one hundred 
dollars in small bills, locked it, and made 
his way downstairs. He surrendered 
the bag to the porter and received a 
numbered theck. His eyes refused to 
leave the bag until it was lugged out of 
sight. Lang had a feeling that some 
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vital part of his organism had been 
removed, 

At breakfast in a modest restaurant 
he read his story in another morning 
paper. It was exactly the same, word 
for word. Apparently it was a news- 
service despatch. Walking through the 
streets, he read the story in still an- 
other paper. It was the same despatch 
there, too; yet he never tired reading 
it. 

The headlines were different. The 
word hunted did not appear in these 
two papers. One headline stated that 
the authorities were “searching” for 
him; but that wasn’t quite so harsh as 
hunted. 

It occurred to Lang suddenly that he 
had no place to go. What had he 
mapped out for the day? He had had 
the feeling, until that very moment, 
that each day—each hour and each 
minute, for that matter—would be full 
of adventure. Didn’t he possess fifty 
thousand dollars? Wasn’t he a fugitive 
from justice? Were not the police of 
a nation seeking him? Surely his time 
ought to be well filled. 

But just what, precisely, was there 
for him to do? 

Nothing. He had merely to wait. 

Wait? That would grow very tedi- 
ous. Surely there ought to be more 
to the business of evading capture than 
merely walking the streets or lounging 
in a hotel. Perhaps he should lengthen 
the distance between himself and the 
scene of his crime. No; his plan had 
been to hide in New York. He had an 
idea that a city was safest. Then why 
not the biggest of all cities? 

His flight was at an end. He was 
restless without having an occupation 
in which to forget his restlessness. He 
thought of theaters and sight-seeing 
trips, but these things would grow 
wearisome. They would soon become 
mere “time killers,” like these aimless 
walks. 

Then he decided to get shaved. 
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He wondered if the traveling bag 
were safe. Surely it was safe. There 
was nothing tempting in the bag’s ap- 
pearance. It was just as safe as scores 
of other bags checked at that hotel. 

Now the streets hummed with morn- 
ing crowds. He had a desire to escape 
the rush, and so he sought a barber 
shop. In the chair he felt grateful when, 
after a preliminary lathering, the barber 
buried his face under a hot towel. 
Nothing but the tip of his nose remained 
visible. Even the president of the bank 
he robbed would not recognize the tip 
of his nose. 

The towel was soon peeled @ff, how- 
ever. The barber again lathered Lang’s 
face, luxuriously. His soft fingers 
passed soothingly over the bristle. 
Lang’s eyes closed and remained closed 
during the shave. The barber wrapped 
his face in another towel, and again 
Lang felt the ineffable delight of being 
securely hidden. 

Soon he was out of the chair and 
roaming the streets again. He couldn’t 
forget the soothing sensations of the 
barber shop. A desire for repetition 
seized him. He went into another shop 
and got a massage. His face was 
longer under the towels during this 
operation—and how wonderful it was! 

For that brief period all fear left 
him. It was delightful repose; the first, 
he reflected, since he walked swiftly out 
of that bank vault. 

3ut he couldn’t spend his days in a 
barber shop. He must get down to 
business. First, he must get a perma- 
nent place to live. He decided on a 
hotel, a little better hotel. So he en- 
gaged a room there and walked back 
to the other hotel and got the travel- 
ing bag. He returned in a taxicab. 

That afternoon he spent more than 
two hundred dollars. He bought a 
trunk, two modest stits of clothes, 
shoes, hat, shirts, and linen. Also he 
bought a watch and chain, for which he 
paid only forty dollars. He was wise 
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enough not to blossom teo quickly into 
a man of wealth. His new hotel was 
large enough so that his goods could 
be delivered to him without attracting 
attention. 

He would enlarge and enrich his 
wardrobe by degrees, and assume his 
proper station—the station to which 
fifty thousand dollars entitled him—al- 
most unnoticed. Perahps he would 
move frequently, too, although he 
hardly thought that necessary. The 
police had no pictures of him—and 
there was nothing extraordinary in his 
physical description. There was an ele- 
ment of chance in this game, and he 
couldn’t hope to devise a system which 
would defeat chance. 

He had merely to keep away from 
dissipation and the recklessness to which 
dissipation led. That wouldn’t be dif- 
ficult. He had no taste for liquor, 
though he had a mild desire to cele- 
brate in some way. But he had a close 
grip on himself. He was a very cool 
and thoughtful young man, and had 
always in front of him a clear picture 
of his situation and its dangers. 

He prescribed for himself a simple 
life, unostentatious, almost drab—feel- 
ing that brighter days could await the 
time when the police search had relaxed. 

Perhaps he would remain in the city 
and take up a permanent residence there 
under the alias which he had adopted. 

It came to him that he had planned 
nothing except the safe theft of fifty 
thousand dollars. His reckonings had 
not provided for investment of fifty 
thousand dollars, nor for his future life 
beyond evading the law. It never oc- 
curred to him that a man would worry 
over a fortune once he got his hands 
on it. 

He couldn’t deposit fifty thousand 
dollars in a bank without attracting stu- 
dious attention. He had thought of this 
money merely as fifty thousand dollars. 
Now ne realized that it was fifty thou- 
sand dollars in stolen money—a great 
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difference. The problem began to press 
heavily. _ 

That night, with copies of all the 
evening papers in his room, Lang read 
the rewritten versions of his story. 
They gave him no further information, 
and they were not so lengthy as the first 
story. One paper employed the word 
hunted in its headlines. 

Again he felt the shock of desola- 
tion, the inexpressible dreariness of the 
world baying at his heels. 

He carefully locked the door, shut the 
transom, and drew down the shade at 
the window. Then he consoled himself 
by counting the treasure he had seized. 

During the night Lang got the boon 
of restful sleep. At breakfast, in a 
morning paper, he read that, overnight, 
the city had been deeply stirred by a 
murder. 

It was one of those crimes which, 
with the help of city editors, frequently 
seize the city and hold it enthralled. 
Mention of it was heard that morning 
in Wall Street offices, over bars and 
soda-water counters, in fashionable 
shops in Fifth Avenue and sweatshops 
in Second Avenue, along the Rialto and 
the Bowery. Everywhere the murder 
was talked of openly—except at police 
headquarters. 

Headquarters was baffled, and talked 
but little. Officials there gazed askance 
at newspaper reporters and fled. Nev- 
ertheless, headquarters was busy. 

A man well known in the night life 
of the city—wealthy, mysterious in a 
romantic sort of way—had fallen dead 
with a slayer’s bullet in his brain. The 
murder had been committed in his bach- 
elor’s apartment, coldly, with calm pre- 
meditation—and the slayer had van- 
ished. ve 

The crime had elements that should 
make it stick to the first page for many 
a day; and war-weary city editors sat 
up in their chairs and displayed signs 
of life. 

Douglas Lang, fugitive embezzler of 
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fifty thousand dollars, read the story 
with avidity. He was not the only 
man being hunted in that vast city. He 
contrasted his situation to that of the 
as yet unknown slayer—and wondered 
how it felt to be pursued for a crime 
that had as its penalty the electric chair. 

Lang’s story, in the morning papers, 
was gasping its last, shrunken to an 
emaciated paragraph. He was quite 
sure that it would pass away before the 
evening papers came on the streets— 
unless new developments were injected 
into it. The only chance the story had 
now was little short of the capture of 
Douglas Lang. 

The young man was vastly pleased. 
Somehow he felt safer than at any time 
since his crime. His case was dying 
out of public interest; indeed, it had 
been only a ripple in the city. 

Lang counted this murder as a screen. 
He wasn’t conscious of sympathy for 
the slayer, but he did hope, selfishly, 
that the slayer wouldn’t be caught. In- 
stinctively he felt that he was hidden 
behind the red-handed fugitive. 

Throughout the day he read the mur- 
der story in various editions of the 
papers. He followed it closely and 
became enamored of the mystery and 
the color of the story. 

Down at police headquarters Inspector 
Fournier rested after a searching scru- 
tiny of the apartment in which the 
murder was committed. The inspector 
meditated. His eyes roamed over the 
startling murder headlines across the 
newspapers, with which his desk was 
littered. 

Inspector Fournier summoned a sub- 
ordinate, 

“It’s a good time to send out the 
‘bundle squad,’” said he. “Have it 
done, please.” 

Whereupon the “bundle squad” was 
dispatched to its numerous stations. 


That afternoon Douglas Lang stood 
in the midst of a curious throng in 
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front of the apartment house where 
the murder had been committed. He 
saw policemen, detectives, high police 
officials, and the district attorney come 
and go. He heard their names spoken 
in the crowd. He gazed upon these men 
with extraordinary interest. 

They were the men he was dodging. 
He stood almost at their finger tips; 
yet he felt pleasantly secure. 

None of them, he reflected, not even 
one of the uniformed policemen, was 
thinking of Douglas Lang. Undoubt- 
edly he had been in some of their minds 
a few hours after his flight, but not 
now. So far as they were concerned, 
this murder had wiped him off the face 
of the earth, 

Meanwhile the bundle squad got into 
action. 

Lang walked over to Broadway and 
sauntered along toward his hotel. He 
gazed fearlessly into the eyes of pedes- 
trians and ignored contemptuously the 
policemen at street intersections. 

He bought a walking stick and 
emerged from the store buoyantly. A 
beggar whined an appeal in his ear. 
Lang gave the man a dollar and felt 
better for having done so, 

It was very pleasant to have fifty 
thousand dollars. In his hotel room he 
counted the money again—leisurely, 
lovingly. 

That evening he broke away from 
the sluggish life-he had set for himself. 
He dined at a fashionable restaurant, 
where the patrons were in the habit of 
lingering for a brilliant cabaret. 

He found a waiter who—after an 
overgerierous tip—could supply some- 
thing to take with the dinner. He gazed 
with interest upon a glittering young 
woman who now and then turned her 
eyes in his direction.. Presently she 
joined him, and he bought her a dinner 
including all the things one dreams of 
ordering at a fashionable restaurant— 
yet never dares to be extravagant 
enough to order. He liked the two 


hours of her companionship over the 
meal, 

He was lonely—and tired of it. “And 
becatise of his exultation, he drank 
freely. His spirits bubbled. Life was 
very good indeed to a gentleman of lei- 
sure! He saw now quite clearly just 
what a wonderful thing it was to have 
fifty thousand dollars! 

He was arrested next day. He was 
brought in by the bundle squad. 


“The bundle squad,” Inspector Four- 
nier explained to a curious interrogator, 
“is a detachment of detectives we send 
out after a big murder, or any other 
sensational crime, has been committed. 
The squad pays no attention to the mur- 
der, unless, of course, its members 
stumble onto something. These detec- 
tives keep alert for criminals who come 
out of hiding under the delusion that a 
crime which stirs the city throws the 
police off all other trails. They take 
advantage of what they think is a lull 
in the chase after themselves, and sat- 
isfy their craving for a frolic as a relief 
from nervous tension. 

“There are, On an average, a score 
of embezzlers in hiding in New York 
all the time—embezzlers from all parts 
of the country. They are clever men, 
as a rule, but they are constantly sub- 
jected to the strain of keeping under 
cover. Concentration of public interest, 
and what they think is police interest, 
on some big crime, is taken by these 
men as a respite from vigilance. 

“They come out with their bundles. 
Usually one or two of them can be 
picked up by the bundle squad in the 
places where the lights are brightest. 
Inordinate spending of money first 
draws attention to them, and in some 
way they act differently from other 
men. Once set in motion, they talk 
louder, as a rule, and are more clamor- 
ous for the things they have craved. A 
little shadowing and physical descrip- 
tions do the rest.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CROOK AFRAID. 


against his ribs, and “Stubby” 

Lade knew that his breath 

was coming in quick, little 
gasps. He made an ineffectual attempt 
to overcome these indications of fear. 
He gulped and licked at his dry lips and 
closed his hands into fists, until the 
nails bit into the palms. Again he told 
himself that there could be no danger 
at all. 

For a moment he had a sick feeling 
down in the pit of his stomach. His 
lips were trembling beyond his control, 
and his eyes seemed to burn. He drew 
in a deep breath, held it for a time, and 
then expelled it slowly. But the act 
seemed to have no beneficial effect; he 
only seemed to tremble the more. 

“There ain’t any sense in it!” Lade 
told himself in a hoarse whisper. “TI 
ain't a softy, am I? And what’s the 
difference between this and any other 
kind of a trick?” 

But he knew that there was a great 
difference, for he could sense it. He 
felt like a man embarking on a new 
career, embarrassed by unusual sur- 
roundings, fearful of the outcome. 

Stubby Lade was a man outside the 
pale of lawful society ; at the same time 
he had not been admitted fully to the 


(mie felt his heart pounding 


underworld. He was too bad to be 
called a decent, honest citizen, and not 
bad or clever enough to be known as an 
out-and-out crook. It was a situation, 
Stubby Lade had found, that had in- 
numerable disadvantages. Being neither 
fish nor fowl is no joke! 

For some years he had managed to 
acquire a precarious living by being a 
sneak thief of the most despised sort. 
He had robbed men stupefied with 
drink, and he had stolen from resi- 
dences where the back doors acciden- 
tally had been left unlocked. He had 
snatched a woman’s purse when the op- 
portunity offered, and had been at- 
tempting to follow the game of living 
by his wits when those who knew him 
best declared he had no wit at all. 

But they made a grave error in that. 
Stubby Lade had cunning and brains. 
But it had seemed impossible for him 
to apply his brains and cunning cor- 
rectly to the problems of existence. He 
needed a firm guiding hand, and there 
was no crook of recognized standing 
who cared to couple up with him. 

A few days before, a certain head- 
liner in the vaudeville of crime had 
sneered in the face of Stubby Lade and 
suggested that he go forth and acquire 
a reputation. He had made the remark 
that anybody could rob a baby or an 
intoxicated man or snatch a woman’s 
purse. He succeeded, without realizing 
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it, in making Stubby Lade thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. 

Following some days of serious 
thought, Stubby Lade had decided to 
make something of himself in the world 
of crookdom, or meet with disaster in 
the attempt, disaster meaning capture, 
incarceration, trial, and sentence. 

He had considered a career as a bur- 
glar at first, but had turned aside from 
that with the conviction that successful 
burglary called for certain experience 
and knowledge, both of which he 
lacked. 

His clothes would not qualify him to 
turn swindler and go after the rich 
game. So he decided, finally, that he 
would start as a holdup man and gather 
enough money in that way to outfit 
himself properly to turn to the finer art 
of swindling. 

Stubby Lade was ambitious for the 
first time in his life, but his ambitions 
ran in illegal and nefarious channels. 
He wanted to make a name for him- 
self and become a terror’to the police. 
Success and prosperity were his goal. 

What was there to prevent him from 
becoming as notorious as Stalley, for 
instance? Stalley was feared and re- 
spected by the local underworld. He 
always worked alone, and he always 
succeeded. When a big trick was 
turned and nobody knew who. had 
turned it, everybody suspected Stalley 
and grinned when they saw him. The 
police had been after Stalley for years, 
and that was all the good it had done 
them. 

Stalley was pointed out as he walked 
along the streets, and it was Stalley who 
attracted the particular attention of De- 
tective Michael Murphy, the blood- 
hound of the department. There was 
a continual game of hide and seek be- 
tween Stalley and Murphy. Stubby 
Lade told himself that some day in the 
future he would be a Stalley and would 
have a man like Michael Murphy after 
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him, and then he would make Murphy 
look foolish. 

A holdup man does not rank high in 
the world of crime. The burglar takes 
his life in his hands when he invades 
the property of another, but the holdup 
man takes only a mean advantage. He 
steps from his place of concealment and 
presents the business end of a weapon 
at his victim, catching him off guard 
and giving him not the slightest fighting 
chance. In a way the professional 
holdup man is an arrant coward. 

Stubby Lade felt that it was other- 
wise this evening, however. It seemed 
to Lade that to be a holdup man called 
forth all the courage a- human being 
could possess. He cursed himself for a 
craven and tried to tell himself that his 
nervotisness was because this was his 
first attempt, but he could not bring 
himself to the deed. 

All his preparations had been care- 
fully planned. There had not been a 
holdup in the district for some time, 
and the police were not very active. 
And this was the evening when the big 
factory, down on the waterfront, paid 
off its men, and many of them lived in 
the neighborhood. 

At the mouth of a dark alley Stubby 
Lade had taken up his position. It was 
a bit after nine o’clock, and many of the 
men from the factory were going to the 
stores to pay bills and purchase pro- 
visions, and others were hurrying to the 
pool halls and other resorts of the dis- 
trict. 

Crouching a short distance from the 
mouth of the alley, Lade could look 
down the slanting street and see who 
approached. All that he had to do was 
pick a victim, work swiftly, and then 
dart back into the dark alley. There 
were fifty ways of escape within as 
many yards. 

Three times Stubby Lade had picked 
a victim. Slipping up over his chin and 
almost to his eyes the dark handker- 
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chief which he had looped around his 
neck, he had crept along the wall to 
the walk. And three times, his heart 
pounding at his ribs, he-had crept back 
again, to let his prospective victim pro- 
ceed down the street, unmolested and 
unsuspecting. 

Now he crouched in the darkness and 
cursed himself for a coward and a fool. 
There was no reason in it, he declared 
to himself. He had planned everything 
perfectly. He wore a soft, black cap, 
and, as he would dart down the alley 
after the crime, he could throw it into 
an ash can and substitute a hat, which 
he had placed in a certain position 
against the wall. That would help 
wreck any description his victim might 
give. 

He would drop his revolver into a 
hole at the end of a shed. It was a 
gun which he had stolen many months 
before and it could not be traced to his 
ownership. He wore gloves to keep 
from leaving his finger prints on the 
gun, and he would drop the gloves into 
the hole with the weapon. 

He had planned at least a dozen 
methods of exit from the alley, and 
would use the one that happened to be 
the most convenient under the circum- 
stances. One led to the street in front, 
another to the rear door of a pool hall, 
and a third into a lodging house. Lade 
had been as careful with the arrange- 
ments for his first holdup as a greater 
crook would have been in planning a 
raid on the subtreasury. 

Mentally Lade lashed himself. If he 
failed to-night he always would be a 
common good-for-nothing. It was his 
big chance to convince himself that he 
had real stuff in him! Better to try and 
fail, no matter what happened, than 
never to make the try at all! 

A little later, he knew, the street 
would be more crowded, and more per- 
sons would be passing the mouth of the 
alley. And the factory workmen had 
their money when they went down the 


street, but they would not have very 
much of it left when they returned. 
Now was the proper time to do the 
work. Half an hour later, fifteen min- 
utes later possibly, would be too late. 

Nerving himself as much as possible 
he once more crept along the wall in 
the darkness, going toward the alley’s 
end. He came to a spot from where 
he could look down the slanting street. 
Half a block away a man was crossing 
diagonally beneath an arc light. Lade 
could see him plainly. 

He had observed this man often be- 
fore, though he never had exchanged 
words with him. But he knew him and 
his reputation. He was short, heavy- 
shouldered, a bachelor who spent his 
money as fast as he earned it. 

Now, Lade guessed, he was hurrying 
toward the busier, brighter street above, 
his wages for the week burning a hole 
in his pocket. He would spend the 
money in the pool halls, else waste it 
playing cards in some back room. He 
was the logical victim for Stubby Lade, 
a proper man for Lade to use in start- 
ing his career as a real crook. 

Somehow Lade had a feeling that it 
was his last chance. Here was where 
he either proved himself, or convinced 
himself that he always would be noth- 
ing, even in the world of sordid crime. 
It was a crisis, a moment wherein Lade 
was compelled to meet the situation, 
face to face. A decision could not be 
avoided. 

He pulled the handkerchief well up 
over his chin again, almost to the eyes, 
tugged at his cap and took the revolver 
from his pocket. Crouching in the 
dense darkness against the wall, his 
heart still pounding at his ribs, he 
waited. 

His prospective victim came rapidly 
nearer, walking swiftly. Looking 
through a hole in the wall, Lade could 
see up the street in the opposite di- 
rection. There was nobody approach- 
ing. He had things his own way! 








CHAPTER II. 
THE BREATH OF DISASTER. 


WITH a brave attempt to concentrate 

on the work before him, Lade 
told himself that it would be over al- 
most immediately. He had thought 
about it so much and had planned so 
extensively and had lived through the 
scene so many times that he would act 
mechanically. 

The prospective victim was walking 
close to the row of dark buildings, and 
this made it easier for Lade. The lat- 
ter crept closer to the end of the alley 
and glanced up the street again to make 
sure that nobody had turned the corner 
and would be able to see what occurred. 

Certainly Lade felt shaky, but not so 
nervous as he had been. He had braced 
himself for the ordeal at last, and he 
told himself that, this first holdup ac- 
complished successfully, the ones to 
follow would be as nothing. 

His intended victim was very close 
to him now. Lade stood up against 
the wall and bent forward. He watched 
the approaching man cautiously. He 
still walked swiftly, and it was evident 
to Lade that his thoughts were on the 
brightly lighted street ahead. 

Then the moment came, almost be- 
fore Lade realized it. He took a quick 
step forward, the hand grasping the re- 
volver came up, and he spoke in a 
hoarse voice that was far from being 
his own. “Put ’em up!” he com- 
manded. 

The victim stopped abruptly, and a 
look of astonishment, that Lade could 
not see in the darkness, swept across 
his face. He gulped, and, as Lade 
jammed the muzzle of the weapon 
against his stomach, he began putting 
up his hands. 

Then the unexpected happened, and 
Stubby Lade discovered that it is rather 
disconcerting, to say the least, to re- 
hearse a scene repeatedly and then have 
the scene go wrong. 
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The victim suddenly lurched to one 
side, shrieked, seized the revolver and 
wrenched it from Lade’s grasp with 
one hand, and with the other grasped 
the handkerchief and jerked it down- 
ward. It happened before Lade was 
aware that the man was resisting. 

“IT know you,” said the man. 

In that instant real fear seized Lade. 
He went to pieces thoroughly. He 
jerked backward and found himself 
free. He turned and plunged into the 
dark alley, and the intended victim 
plunged after him. 

Fortunately there was nobody else 
near. But the other man kept close to 
his heels. Lade did not have the cour- 
age to turn and fight, and he remem- 
bered that his revolver had _ been 
wrenched from his hand, and it was 
possible that the other still possessed it. 
The next instant Lade knew that it 
was so. There was a crack behind him, 
and a bullet whistled past his head. He 
darted quickly to one side as the sec- 
ond crack of the weapon came. Then 
the other man charged down upon him. 

Lade had sense enough left to throw 
out a foot, and the other tripped and 
crashed headlong. The next instant 
Stubby Lade was through a little gate 
ia the, wall and running noiselessly be- 
tween two buildings. He tossed his 
cap and gloves aside, snatched up his 
soft hat from where he had left it, 
thrust it on his head and then ran on. 

He was trying to reach the street, or 
the rear door of the lodging house. If 
he could get into the latter he could 
walk calmly through the front hall, and 
everybody would think that he had been 
in the building, visiting an acquaint- 
ance. He happened to know several 
men who lived in the house. 

But suddenly he found the narrow 
way biocked. Somebody opened the 
gate that led to the street and stepped 
inside. Lade stopped in his tracks. Be- 
hind him he heard the man whom he 
had attempted to rob, bellowing, and 














he knew that his manner of escape from 
the alley had been discovered. There 
were other voices in the alley now, too, 
other pursuers. 

The breath of disaster was blowing 
in his face. He was like a rat in a 
trap. He remembered the man’s cry: 
“T know you!” He sensed that he was 
lost, that the big gray prison up the 
river soon would have him for an in- 
mate, and that the real crooks in the 
district would curl their lips when his 
name was spoken and mention some- 
thing about amateurs and bunglers. 

Against the wall of the building he 
waited, uncertain what course to pur- 
sue. There was a door behind him, and 
he knew that it led into the lower rear 
hall of the cheap lodging house. He 
decided that it would be best to ‘open 
that door and enter and hurry through 
to the street. But his victim had rec- 
ognized him! There was some uncer- 
tainty, of course, but, if he really had 
recognized him, Lade had no alibi. 

He could not hesitate. So he turned 
toward the door, and it was opened in 
his face. Lade recoiled. The man who 
had opened it was the great Stalley. 

“Come in, quick!” Stalley exclaimed. 

Without making a reply, Lade 
sprang inséde, and Stalley slammed the 
door shut behind him. “This way!” 
Stalley commanded. 

Lade did not know what to make of 
it, but he gulped again, this time from 
relief, instead of fear, and tried to 
brace his shoulders, and he followed the 
great Stalley along the hall and toward 
the front of the building and the street. 

It seemed to Stubby Lade that his 
brain was refusing to work. He did 
not know why Stalley had spoken to 
him, and could not understand why he 
was following Stalley without a word, 
like a dog following his master. 

Stalley was intending to lead him to 
the street, Lade saw. He had a sud- 


den terror of the street. Disaster might 
wait for him there. 
5D—D»s 


He was afraid of 
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bright lights, of people. He stopped 
still, and Stalley turned and saw the 
look in his face. “Buck up!” Staliey 
commanded. “Leave it to me!” 

His words heartened Lade, though 
Lade scarcely knew the reason why 
they should. Yet he seemed to have 
faith in Stalley. He followed Stalley 
to the front door, and they stepped out 
into the busy street, to stand just to one 
side of the door, as though in deep con- 
versation. 

“Get that scared look out of your 
face!” Stalley commanded in a whis- 


per. “Let ’em howl, and leave it to me! 
You’re a man, ain’t you? Show me, 
then !” 


Lade’s nerves seemed to undergo a 
reaction at that instant. Suddenly he 
felt cool and collected. He heard a 
noise in the passageway between the 
two buildings, and then he saw the man 
whom he had attempted to rob coming 
quickly along the walk with Detective 
Michael Murphy. 

For the first time in his life Lade 
was not afraid of Detective Murphy. 
He always had been afraid of him and 
his reputation, even when he had no 
cause to be. And, now that he had 
cause, it seemed peculiar that he did 
not cut and run. 

He leaned against the corner of the 
building, puffing at the cigarette which 
Stalley had given him and listening to 
the great Stalley talk. He knew that 
Detective Murphy and the other man 
had come to a stop a few feet away, 
but he did not turn from Stalley. 

“Lade, where have you been for the 
last half an hour?” Murphy asked sud- 
denly. 

Lade whirled around quickly, a look 
of surprise in his face. But, before he 
could answer, Stalley spoke. ‘“He’s 
been with me, Murphy, trying to make 
a touch, if you want to know,” Stalley 
said. “Gunning for small game now, 
are you?” 

Detective Murphy’s eyes grew nar- 
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row, and he chewed at the corner of his 
lip, a bad sign. ‘This gent says that 
Lade tried to hold him up at the end 
of the alley a few minutes ago,” 
Murphy said. 

“The gent must be mistaken,” de- 
elared Stalley, “unless it was more than 
half an hour ago. You know me, 
Murphy. I don’t nurse small-time 
crooks.” 

“Yes, I know you, Stalley. And I’m 
surprised to see you hooked up with a 
man like Lade.” There was sarcasm 
in the detective’s voice, and Stalley’s 
face flushed. 

“What do you mean, hooked up with 
him?” Stalley demanded with a sneer. 
“He came to me to make a touch, I 
said, or to try to make one. I don’t 
hook up with anybody, Murphy, and 
you ought to know it! I don’t need 
any pals.” . 

The man whom Lade had tried to 
rob spoke. “I felt sure that it was this 
man,” he said. “I’ve seen him hang- 
ing around a lot and know his face. 
And the man who tried to hold me up 
looked like him, but he wore a cap.” 

“So you're not certain, after all?’ 
Detective Murphy asked. “You want 
to be careful how you go around accus- 
ing people. If this fellow amounted to 
anything he could make it pretty hot 
for you.” 

“Murphy, I gave you credit for hav- 
ing more sense,” Stalley declared. 
“You’ve seen Lade around a lot, and 
you know how to read men. Do you 
think he’s got nerve enough to hold up 
anybody ?” 

Lade pretended to start a protest, but 
Stalley laughed. “Lade is about the 
last person in the town who would try 
to stick up a man,” the great Stalley 
continued. “When it comes to having 
nerve, Lade isn’t a howling example of 
perfection. If you were to suspect me, 
now 4 

“Aw, shut up!” Detective Michael 
Murphy replied. “And you go along 
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about your business!” he said to the 
man who had made the complaint. 
“You didn’t lose anything, and you got 
thé crook’s gun, so you’ve nothing to 
worry about.~ We'll look around, of 
course, and keep our eyes open.” 

Lade’s intended. victim hurried on 
down the street toward his belated card 
game, convinced that he was fortunate 
not to be arrested for something him- 
self. Stalley lighted a fresh cigarette. 
He met the eyes of Detective Michael 
Murphy squarely and without fear in 
his own, and then he turned toward 
Lade and went on talking. 

“I haven’t any money to throw away, 
Lade, as I was saying before we were 
interrupted. If you can show me that 
you really have landed a job, I’ll stand 
good for your room rent and lend you 
five to buy eats. That’s the best that 
I can do. I don’t see why you should 
come to me, anyway. We haven’t been 
such great pals.” 

Detective Murphy snorted his disgust 
and went on up*the street to attend to 
his business. Stalley continued his aim- 
less talk, and Lade listened, wondering 
what was coming, trying to understand 
what had happened. 

“T guess it is safe now,” Stalley said 
after five minutes. “You come back 
into the house and up to my room. | 
want to have a little talk with you, 
Lade.” 

Following the big man through the 
door and up the stairs, Lade suddenly 
felt elated. The great Stalley had 
saved him, for some reason unknown 
to Lade, and not only that, but also the 
great Stalley had asked him to come up 
to his room and had said that he wanted 
to talk! 

There were dozens of crooks in the 
district who would have felt highly 
honored to get such an invitation from 
Stalley, and it had come to him, a no- 
body in the world of crime! The 
breath of disaster had been but a breath 
and not a gale! 
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CHAPTER III. 
A NEW COMBINATION. 


St ALLEY snapped on the lights, 

waved Lade to a chair and closed 
and locked the door. Then he sat down 
near Lade and for a moment looked at 
him without speaking. 

In his nervousness Lade began to in- 
spect the room casually. He was some- 
what sucprised.. The great Stalley, it 


appeared, was not an ordinary crook. 


He had books and pictures, and, though 
Lade did not know much about such 
things, he sensed that the books and 
pictures were good. 

“Lade, I’ve been watching you for 
some time,” Stalley said presently. 

“Watchin’ me?” Lade asked. 

“Yes. It amuses me to watch a man 
now and then and, perhaps, try to fig- 
ure out what makes him run. You're 
a queer misfit, Lade, really.” 

The other man did not resent the 
statement, because he felt that Stalley 
had spoken the truth, 

“I watched you to-night,” Stalley de- 
clared. “I saw you in that alley, saw 
that you could not quite make up your 
mind to tackle the job. That is why 
you didn’t succeed, Lade.” 

“I—I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter,” Lade declared. 

“You’ve got nerve, Lade, and more 
intelligence than the folks around here 
think. I’ve seen you do some clever 
things, and I know that you can think 
quickly in a crisis. Yet you don’t 
amount to anything.” 

“I never seem to be able to get a 
start,” Lade replied. 

“I know. There are a lot of men 
like that. You’ve got the goods and 
don’t know how to deliver them. I’ve 
an idea you’re a pretty decent sort, 
Lade. What do you know about me?” 

“Not much,” Lade admitted. “I 
know what everybody else knows and 
thinks, that you always work alone, and 
that you’re too clever for the cops.” 


“Sometimes people think they know 
things when they do not,” said the great 
“For a starter, I don’t work 

* 


Stalley. 
alone.” 

“You don’t?” Lade asked. 

“I never advertised my partner, and 
I never worked with but one man. He 
died two months ago from an attack 
of pneumonia. I’ve been looking for 
his successor.” 

A sudden wild hope was born in the 
breast of Stubby Lade, but, in the same 
instant, he told himself that he was a 
fool to hope. 

The great Stalley continued. “You’d 
make a good gun if you had somebody 
to give you a tip, now and then,” he 
said. “I wonder if you had a pal if 
you could be loyal.” 

“Try me!” Lade said hoarsely. “You 
saved me to-night.” 

“That wasn’t anything. You acted 
like such a boob that I wanted to see 
you have another chance. If that 
holdup had been. planned in conjunc- 
tion with somebody else, you’d probably 
have pulled it off all right. How would 
you like to work with me?” 

“Great!” Lade declared. 

“Anybody got any strings on you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Acquainted with Burlen?” 

“T know him when I see him,” Lade 
replied. 

“And you know all about him, I sup- 
pose. Burlen is the boss of the under- 
world in these parts, if you listen to 
people talk. But he never bossed me. 
Burlen sits back and looks wise. and 
takes a big percentage and now and 
then puts up fifty bucks for bail, if one 
of the boys gets arrested for fighting, 
or some little thing like that. But Bur- 
len never made a deal with me.” 

“I’ve heard that.” 

“TJ don’t need Burlen’s help, and I 
refuse to be known as one of Burlen’s 
slaves,” Stalley said. “He tried to get 
me once or twice, and then he gave 
it up as. a bad job. I could be his 
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right-hand man if I wished, in the place 
of Dan Clanner. Know Clanner?” 

“When I see him,” said Lade. “I 
know that he’s Burlen’s right-hand 
man, of course.” 

“And he’ll be the goat if Burlen ever 
finds himself in trouble,” Stalley de- 
clared. “So I have nothing to do with 
Burlen, and anybody who works with 
me must take the same stand.” 

“T understand,” Lade said. 

“I’m a peculiar sort of crook,” Stal- 
ley said frankly. “I don’t have to be a 
crook. There’s an estate that sends me 
mine every quarter. But I’ve few 
friends and no relatives that I can rec- 
ognize as such, and so I play the wild 
game for the excitement and adventure 
and sport in it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lade. 

“T need a helper. I’ve taken a fancy 
to you, simply because you know that 
you don’t amount to anything and 
you’re ambitious. You’re not like these 
loud-mouthed bullies who run around 
telling everybody how tough and clever 
they are. And you’ve had sense enough 
not to hook up with some gangster and 
run errands for him.” 

“Tf you’d take me on——” Lade be- 

an. 

“Understand one thing!” Stalley got 
up and bent over the table, and his eyes 
blazed. “If you ever play me false 

“T wouldn’t!” Lade exclaimed. 

“And there’s another thing, I’m boss, 
always!” 

“Of course!” 

“All right! I’ll get you a room here, 
and you move to-morrow. Got any 
money ?” 

“A couple of dollars.” 

Stalley tossed him a couple of bills. 
“Get some new clothes the first thing 
in the morning,” he commanded. 
“Then move here in the afternoon. 
You'll have the room next to mine. 
Somebody’s in it now, but he won't be 
at noon to-morrow.” 


“How about Murphy?” Lade asked. 

Stalley grinned. “I’m glad to see that 
you’ve got some sense,” he said. “I 
knew you had, and I hope you get 
those wits of yours working and keep 
them at it. Of course, Murphy, or any 
other cop, might get suspicious if sud- 
denly you blossomed out in good 
clothes and always had money, with no 
visible means of support.” 

“That’s what I meant,” said Lade. 

“T’ll fix that. Know the big ware- 
house, three blocks down the street?” 

Ves.” 

“The superintendent is a friend of 
mine,” Stalley said. “In the morning 
he’ll put you on the pay roll as a night 
watchman. He'll be ready at all times 
to say that you’re on the job. The pay 
is good, too. Only you'll not draw the 
pay. You'll be free to do as you please 
nights and sleep days. If anybody 
should go nosing around, it’ll either be 
your night off, or else you’re sick. 
Understand ?” 

“Sure!” said Lade. 

“Better take a big think. before you 
shake hands on it,” said Stalley. “I 
expect my man to stick to me through 
all kinds of weather.” 

“You needn’t be afraid that I'll not.” 

“Tf you shouldn’t ” The great 
Stalley did not complete the sentence, 
nor did he have to do so. Stubby Lade 
understood what he meant. 

“T’ll stick!” Lade said. “You can be 
sure of that! I don’t amount to any- 
thing alone. You saved me to-night. 
I’ll do just as you say and work hard. 
And I'll be careful!” 

“Especially the last,” Stalley said 
smilingly. “You'd better be careful, al- 
ways. Because, Lade, I’m not going to 
keep you in the dark as I did my other 
pal. It won’t be long until everybody 
around here will know that you're 
working with me. Detective Mike Mur- 
phy will be out trying to get us. He'll 
try through you.” 

“I’m not afraid of Murphy!” Lade 
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declared. “But he’s a wise cop, and so 
I'll be careful.” 

“Good enough!” the great Stalley 
said. “That’s all for to-night, Lade. 
Do as I told you, and we'll have a little 
talk to-morrow afternoon. Your room 
here will be ready for you when you 
come.” 

Two minutes later an elated Stubby 
Lade was hurrying through the hall 
toward the stairs that led to the street. 
Stalley remained sitting in the room, 
smiling to himself. He knew that Lade 
would be loyal, he told himself, because 
gratitude is the basis of a lot of stuff 
that people call loyalty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OFFERS REFUSED. 


FOUR months of association with the 
great Stalley made a new man of 
Stubby Lade. 

From the first the new combination 
was highly successful. Given confi- 
dence in himself Lade had brilliant 
ideas that delighted Stalley. They be- 
came more than partners, they became 
friends. 

It became noised through the under- 
world that the despised Lade had be- 
come a brilliant genius and was the 
great Stalley’s right-hand man. The 
attitude toward Lade changed, but he 
did not seem to sense it. He did not 
crave popularity, it appeared. He 
thought of nobody but Stalley, lived but 
to serve Stalley. 

Detective Michael Murphy was well 
aware of the state of affairs. He said 
nothing, but his eyes narrowed when- 
ever he saw Stalley or Lade. Detec- 
tive Murphy was waiting for the proper 
opportunity. He would get Stalley 
sooner or later, he told himself. Lade 
was small fry compared to Stalley. 

The partners turned several tricks 
that were the talk of the town. That 
is, it was supposed that they turned 
them. There was no evidence to con- 
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nect them with the crimes, but their 
cleverness, the way in which they were 
accomplished and the fact that no other 
crook boasted of them, were enough to 
convince the knowing that Lade and 
Stalley had scored. 

While Detective Murphy and _ his 
comrades watched and waited, there 
were others interested in Stalley and 
Lade, too. Burlen was one of them. 
On a certain morning, some four 
months after Stalley and Lade had 
formed their partnership, Burlen called 
to him Dan Clanner, his right-hand 
man. 

3urlen ran a wholesale and retail to- 
bacco establishment and made it pay a 
handsome profit. But it was only a 
blind for his more nefarious work, and 
everybody knew it. Yet the police 
never had been able to get anything on 
Burlen. 

Dan Clanner found Burlen behind his 
big desk, chewing at an unlighted cigar, 
a frown on his face. Clanner noticed 
the frown, but he did not betray his 
own agitation. 
“Sit down!” Burlen growled. 

Dan Clanner sat down and helped 
himself to.a cigar from the open box 
on the desk. He lighted it and puffed 
and waited for his master to speak. 
Burlen suddenly tossed his half-chewed 
cigar away and sat up straight in his 
chair. 

“What do you happen to know about 
Stalley and Lade?” he demanded of 
Dan Clanner. 

“Don’t know anything for sure, ex- 
cept that they are working together.” 

“Everybody knows that,” Burlen re- 
plied. 

“T haven’t been trying to get any 
dope on them, boss. I understood they 
didn’t belong.” 

“They don’t!” Burlen — snarled. 
“That’s what is bothering me. Stalley 
and Lade are pulling off some of the 
biggest things of the last ten years. 
They’re so infernally clever that the 
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cops can’t even get a line on their work. 
Stalley is the best man I’ve ever seen.” 

“He’s clever, all right.” 

“And he and his partner are the only 
good men who are not hooked up with 
us,” Burlen declared. 

“Do you want ’em?” Clanner saked. 

“Of course I want them! Getting 
them is a different proposition. Stalley 
likes to be an outsider. But I'll make 
a try.” 

“Any orders, boss?” 

“Yes. I want to see Stalley. See 
that he comes here. If I can’t deal with 
Stalley, perhaps I can deal with Lade. 
Get Stalley here and then stick around.” 

Dan Clanner hurried from the office 
and wandered around the district. It 
was the middle of the afternoon when 
he happened to run across Stalley. He 
waited his chance and finally got to 
speak to Stalley when no other man 
was near. 

“Burlen wants to see you,” he said. 

“Does he?” Stalley asked. “That’s 
interesting. And what does Burlen 
want to see me about?” 

“T guess you'll have to ask him that,” 
Dan Clanner said. “I’m just his mes- 
senger boy. He'll be at his office all 
afternoon, he’s there now.” 

“T’m too busy doing nothing to run 
in and see him,” said Stalley grinningly. 

“T’d do it if I was you,” said Dan 
Clanner. “Of course if you're afraid 
to talk to him i 

“Afraid of a thing like Burlen?” 
Stalley asked. “TI’ll go and see him this 
minute, and a lot of good it will do 
him!” 

Stalley was smiling when he was 
ushered into Burlen’s office. He took 
the chair Burlen offered, accepted a 
cigar, and refused a drink of contra- 
band liquor. 

“T understood from Dan Clanner that 
you wanted to see me about something 
in particular,” Stalley said. “Not hav- 
ing anything more important to do I 
dropped in. What’s the answer?” 
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Burlen’s eyes narrowed, but he man- 
aged to keep a pleasant look in his face. 
He knocked the ashes from his cigar 
and bent forward. “Stalley,” he said, 
speaking in low tones, “I have to hand 
it to you and that partner of yours. 
You’re clever!” 

“Thanks,” Stalley said. 

“I know blamed well that a few 
things that have happened in the last 
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by you if you cared to explain them. | 
reckon that we understand each other.” 

“Possibly,” Stalley said. “I under- 
stand you better than you understand 
me.” 

“We never seemed to get along,” 
Burlen said. “I don’t know why we 
shouldn’t. Working together we might 
be able to pull off some good things.” 

“Yes?” 

“In a way we’re working against each 
other now. You could help me a lot, 
and I could help you. I know a dozen 
little affairs, right this minute, that 
can’t be pulled off because I haven’t any 
friends who are clever enough. There’s 
money going to waste, Stalley.” 

“A lot of it,” Stalley agreed. 

“Dan Clanner, just between our- 
selves, is the cleverest man I have, and 
he isn’t clever enough. You can have 
his place, Stalley.” Burlen leaned 
back in his chair and puffed at a fresh 
cigar. Stalley smiled again: 

“Just what is your proposition?” 
Stalley asked. 

“Come in with me,” said Burlen. 
“You can be my right-hand man. We'll 
work together. I know things you do 
not know, and you know methods of 
which I am ignorant. I can show you 
a dozen ways to make big profits on 
the money you have to invest. And 
we'll keep pulling off new stunts, too. 
The cops can’t touch you, and they 
can’t touch me. If we were together 
we'd make them look like monkeys.” 

“How about Lade?” 
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“He’s your pal, and he can continue 
to be,” Burlen said. 

Stalley removed his cigar feom his 
lips and grinned. “Burlen, we can’t 
make the deal,” he said. “You may 
need me in your business, but I don’t 
need you in mine. Lade and I keep our 
profits, we don’t split them with any 
one else.” 

“No?” Burlen asked sneeringly. 

“No! I guess that’s all, Burlen!” 

“Possibly not! I can take care of 
my friends, Stalley, and also my ene- 
mies.” 

“Threatening me, are you?” Stalley 
asked, laughing loudly. “You poor 
fool! If you, or any of your half- 
witted dupes, make a move against me 
you'll see a pretty fight. Understand 
that! I can guess every trick of yours 
an hour before you think of it. I can 
foresee the workings of that poor, 
shriveled thing you call your brain. 
Burlen, you’re not half so dangerous as 
you think!” 

Stalley got up and moved toward the 
door, There he turned and grinned 
again. “Thanks for a good cigar,” he 
said, “and a good laugh. You’re some 
comedian, Burlen!” 

Then he went out and closed the door 
softly after him, but Burlen could hear 
him chuckling. Burlen sat before the 
desk, his face almost purple with rage. 
le breathed heavily for a moment, and 
then he touched a button that would 
ring a bell and call Dan Clanner from 
the pool room in the rear. 

Clanner entered and stood waiting. 

“I want you to get that man Lade 
here,” Burlen directed. “Get him as 
soon as you can, before Stalley has a 
chance to talk to him, and don’t let 
Stalley know that you’re bringing him 
here.” 

Dan Clanner knew that he must suc- 
ceed, for Burlen was in a dangerous 
mood, It took him less than an hour 
to find Lade. “Burlen wants to see you 
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about something,” Clanner said. “He 
is at his office now.” 

Four months before Lade would 
have thrilled at that information, but 
now it did not seem to touch him. Yet 
the invitation was a mark of distinction, 
in a way. Lade, who thought he might 
learn something that would be of value 
to Stalley, went to Burlen’s place with 
Clanner and was admitted to the sacred 
private office. It was the first time 
Lade had spoken to Burlen, the first 
time he had seen him near at hand. 
Yet Lade, who would have been timid 
four months before, being a new man 
now, accepted a cigar and waited 
calmly for what Burlen had to say. 

“Lade, we all made a little mistake 
about you,” Burlen began. “It was the 
general idea that you didn’t amount to 
much, but I’ll say now that you do.” 

“Thanks,” Lade replied. 

“T’d like to be your friend, Lade,” 
Burlen went on. “I assume that you 
know a few things about me, and so 
you know that it means something to be 
my friend. I understand that you are 
hooked up with Stalley. As a matter 
of fact you are the brains of the com- 
bination.” 

Burlen stopped to light his cigar 
afresh and let that bit of flattery sink 
in. It did not sink in, but Burlen did 

not know that. He bent forward again. 
“T assume that your association with 
Stalley is profitable,” he said. 

“Possibly.” 

“Tt should be. You furnish the 
brains. But Stalley is only one man, 
Lade. Suppose you were furnishing 
those brains of yours to me? You 
couldn’t plan a thing, Lade, but what 
I’d have the men and women to carry 
it out. Not one man, but an entire 
gang. Any sort you demanded, Lade, 
burglars, con men, dips. You’d have a 
chance to use that brain of yours on big 
things, and the profits would be a lot 
bigger.” 


“Yeh?” Lade asked. 
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“I hate to see you throw yourself 
away on Stalley, Lade. Suppose a little 
slip came. Could Stalley protect you? 
Well, in such case I could. I’ve got 
lawyers lined up, I can furnish bail, I 
tan manufacture evidence to suit the 
tase. Think it over!” 

“What’s the idea?” Lade wanted to 
know. 

“Come in with me, Lade. We can do 
some great things together. It'll be 
easy for you. Come in with me. Drop 
Stalley!” 

Lade tossed his cigar away and got 
to his feet. His eyes were glowing. 
“Drop Stalley, eh?” he said. “Burlen, 
you poor fish! Stalley took hold of me 
when I was nothing better than a bum, 
and in four months he had shown me 
what I can make of myself. Drop 
Stalley? I’d drop you with a bullet 
first, Burlen! Think I haven’t any 
sense? I'll bet you tried to get Stalley 
and couldn’t. And now you think that 
you'll get me and so break up the com- 
bination. And you’d dump me, or have 
me railroaded, as soon as it was fixed. 
Burlen, you’re a bum!” 

“Talking big, are you?” Burlen in- 
quired. “Feeling your oats because 
you’ve pulled off a few little tricks and 
got away with them? Either you’re 
with me or against me, Lade! When a 
man is against me, I know how to 
handle him!” 

Lade laughed. “Go ahead and try to 
handle me,” he said. “I’m not afraid 
of you, Burlen.” He went out and 
slammed the door. Burlen remained 
sitting before the desk, a picture of 
rage. 


CHAPTER V. 

PLANS THAT FAILED. 
URLEN had an only daughter, 
Elsie, a handsome woman of 
twenty-five. She had been reared in an 
unhealthy environment, and there were 
few things on the sordid side of life 
with which she was not acquainted ; yet 
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it was well known throughout the dis- 
trict that Elsie Burlen had a code of 
morals. 

The father had kept the daughter 
more or less in the background. He 
felt that she was a sort of princess of 
crime and should not be allowed asso- 
ciation with the common run of crooks. 
For the past year she had been travel- 
ing with an aunt, visiting the resorts of 
the country. Burlen wired for her to 
return immediately, and, during the 
week it took her to travel across the 
continent, he schemed and planned. 
Lade had never seen Elsie Burlen, he 
knew. Stalley had seen her, but only 
from a distance. Elsie was a beautiful 
woman and a clever one. If anybody 
could break the Stalley-Lade combina- 
tion, and so weaken Stalley, she was 
the one. 

It had been Elsie who had brought 
Dan Clanner to Burlen’s side. Clanner 
was infatuated with the girl, but she 
despised him. Yet he remained loyal 
to Burlen because of her and continued 
to hope. 

Now Elsie, Burlen believed, could 
bring Stalley to him in the same man- 
ner, or could play Stalley against Lade 
and break up their partnership. 

It did not take Burlen long to state 
the business when his daughter was 
home and had rested from her journey. 
“You’ve been running around for a 
year or so, spending a lot of money,” 
he told her. “Now I want you to do 
something for me in return.” 

He outlined the state of affairs as 
rapidly as possible, and then watched 
her as she thought it out. 

“Do you really want Stalley in the 
gang?” she asked. 

“Either in the gang or out of the 
way.” 

“And what do you want me to do?” 

“You’re a clever woman,” Burlen 
said. “Two friends often fall out over 
a clever woman. If you could manage 
to get both of them interested in you, 
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they’d quarrel ‘in time. It’s an old 
game.” 

“Perhaps this Stalley is too clever to 
fall for it,” Elsie Burlen said. 

“The cleverest men are the ones who 
fall for a woman’s game,” Burlen re- 
minded her. “Of course, if you do not 
want to tackle the job, if you think you 
could not get them interested 4 

Elsie Burlen’s face flushed. “You 
think that I could not?” she asked. It 
was a challenge she could not refuse. 
She did not rush matters. She went 
to work systematically and carefully. 
She contrived to meet both Stalley and 
Lade, but she did it in a manner per- 
fectly natural, and she did not seem 
to pay particular attention to them 
when they did meet. 

But both Lade and Stalley found that 
their paths crossed that of Elsie Bur- 
len, now and then. They seldom met 
her when they were together. Stalley 
might meet her on the street and walk 
a block or so. Lade might see her in 
some store. 5 

Within the month, however, both 
Stalley and Lade were interested in 
her, and each thought that the other 
man was not. They were commencing 
to grow infatuated. Elsie Burlen was 
using the old game of playing one 
against the other. 

And then, when she deemed they 
were sufficiently infatuated, she thought 
that the time had come to let each man 
know that his partner was interested, 
too. That would bring about jealousy 
and distrust, she believed, and no part- 
nership can survive distrust and jeal- 
ousy. Stalley and Lade would separate, 
possibly hating each other. Stalley 
would join hands with Burlen, or Lade 
would, and so leave Stalley alone. 

There came an afternoon when 
Stalley, meeting Elsie Burlen on the 
street, asked to escort her to a dance 
in the neighborhood the following eve- 
ning. 
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“Can't,” she said, smiling at him. “I 
promised to go with Mr. Lade.” 

“With Lade!” Stalley exclaimed. “I 
didn’t know that you were well ac- 
quainted with Lade.” 

“You didn’t know it?” she asked. 
“And he is your partner? Why, I 
know him as well as I do you, Stalley. 
We've been together a lot. It’s funny 
he never mentioned it to you, and it 
isn’t very complimentary to me.” 

Stalley continued up the street, think- 
ing deeply. He went to his room, 
lighted his favorite pipe, and thought 
some more. -It looked as though Lade 
had been deceiving him. Lade scarcely 
had mentioned Elsie Burlen. 

Lade came in about an hour later, 
and Stalley decided to have it out. “TI 
asked Elsie Burlen to go to the dance 
with me, and she said she already had 
promised to go with you,” Stalley said. 
“I didn’t know you knew her well 
enough to ask her to go to a dance.” 

“And I didn’t know you knew her 
well enough to ask her,” Lade replied. 

“Uh!” Stalley grunted. “Have we 
both been keeping something from the 
other?” 

“Seems so,” Lade said, grinning. “I 
didn’t think that you’d be interested.” 

“Let’s get to the bottom of this,” 
Stalley begged. “We’ré getting along 
fine, Lade, and we don’t want to make 
any mistakes. We don’t want anything 
to happen that'll break up our friend- 
ship. Just how far have things gone 
with you and Elsie Burlen?” 

“T’ve been seeing her regularly,” 
Lade admitted. “And I guess that I— 
that I think a lot of her.” 

“Uh! And I’ve been seeing her regu- 
larly, too,” Stalley said. “It’s a peculiar 
thing, Lade. It seems that Elsie Burlen 
has been paying attention to nobody but 
us two. That’s funny! Burlen has a 
pile, and we don’t athount to much. If 
she had been giving all her time and at- 
tention to one of us, we could figure it 
a peculiar fascination, such as a woman 
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undergoes now and then. But she 
wouldn’t be infatuated with both of us 
at once, would she?” 

“What do you mean, Stalley?” 

“Elsie Burlen came home right after 
we refused to hook up with her father. 
Apparently she ignores everybody else 
and starts out to get you and me inter- 
ested in her, Can’t you read the an- 
swer, Lade? Two men in love with the 
same woman cannot be friends and 
partners, except under unusual circum- 
stances.” 

“So she’s been playing a game!” 

“Unless I miss my guess, she has,” 
Stalley said. “She never thought, I 
suppose, that we’d sit down and discuss 
the thing coolly, like this.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
while Lade looked out of the window 
and considered the situation. Then his 
face grew red, and he turned to face 
Stalley again. “That’s it!” he said. 
“T’ve been a fool!” 

“So have I,” Stalley admitted. 
“When a fool knows he’s been a fool 
he generally ceases to be one, Lade.” 

“T’m done!” 

“Good! So am I. Burlen’s daugh- 
ter isn’t strong enough to break up this 
combination, is she? Then we'll make 
a little agreement, Lade. We'll both 
avoid her. We'll not say anything to 
her about discovering her little game, 
but we'll stop playing in it.” 

Lade put out his hand, and Stalley 
took it. “So much for that!” Stalley 
said. 

Both realized their narrow escape, 
and it had the effect of making them 
more careful in watching Burlen-and 
his associates. Stalley saw that Burlen 
intended to wreck the partnership, and 
that he wanted to draw Stalley to his 
side if possible. 

The partners were doing well, but 
they were compelled to be very careful 
now. They knew that Detective 
Michael Murphy had his eyes on them, 
was waiting for them to make a little 
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slip. Murphy was not the sort of man 
to arrest them on suspicion. He wanted 
to get them when the evidence would be 
conclusive. 

Both men ceased paying attention to 
Elsie Burlen, avoided her whenever it 
was possible, and, when they were 
forced to meet her, got away as soon as 
they could. Lade started it by pretend- 
ing a sudden illness and getting’ out of 
acting as her escort to the dance. 

Elsie Burlen sulked over it. She 
was not used to being ignored. Finally 
there came a day, after a night of seri- 
ous thought, when she entered her 
father’s office with a look of determi- 
nation in her face. “I’ve failed!’ she 
said. “They’re wise. It’s the only way 
I can account for it. I had both of 
them crazy about me, and all at once 
they began keeping out of my way. 
They compared notes, I suppose.” 

Burlen grew purple with wrath. 
“You must have made some silly mis- 
take!” he said accusingly. 

“I didn’t! They’re big friends, that’s 
all. And now there’s something else. 
You’re always boasting, dad, that you 
can do as you please with people. 
You’ve told me a score of times that 
you could get me whatever I wanted.” 

“Well?” Burlen asked. 

“The game has gone wrong,” Elsie 
said. “It serves me right, I suppose. 
We never stopped to think that, in get- 
ting those two men infatuated with me, 
I might get infatuated with one of 
them.” 

“What?” Burlen roared. 

“T’ve run around the country and 
seen everything,” she went on. “And 
now I want to settle down and live as I 
should. I—I want a husband.” 

Burlen laughed. “There shouldn’t be 
any trouble about that,” he said. “There 
are hundreds of men who would marry 
Elsie Burlen, I guess. Besides being a 
girl whom any man could be proud to 
have, you’ve got a fortune coming when 
I’m done.” 
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“Yes, there are hundreds,” she said, 
“but there is a certain one I want.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Stalley!” she said. 

Burlen looked at her for a moment 
aghast, and then his anger broke. 
“Stalley!” he cried. “Why pick out 
that bull-headed donkey ?” 

“Make no mistake, dad, he isn’t a 
donkey. He’s got more brains than you 
and all your friends. He’s a man, even 
if he is a crook! He’s not one of these 
boasting four-flushers. I want him, I 
say. He’s the first man I ever met 
that I’d marry. The game didn’t work, 
you see,” 

“You mean that you fell in love with 
Stalley ?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Burlen was thinking rapidly and 
presently smiled. “Well, it could be 
worse,” he said. “It puts a sort of dif- 
ferent complexion on matters, at that. 
I'll see Staley.” 

He continued thinking after Elsie 
had gone. If Stalley were his son-in- 
law, Stalley naturally would hook up 
with Burlen. It would be to his ad- 
vantage in every way. Burlen had not 
intended losing his daughter to gain an 
associate, but it would be better that 
way than flo way at all. 

He rang for Dan Clanner. “I want 
to see Stalley again,” he said. “Get 
him here as quick as you can. Tell him 
that I don’t want to talk about busi- 
ness, but something else to his advan- 
tage.” 

Dan Clanner went in search of his 
man, but the words of Burlen had made 
him think. Dan Clanner, since Elsie’s 
return, had been unable to gain her 
favor, and he had noticed her prefer- 
ence for Stalley, had realized that she 
was interested in the man, beyond play- 
ing her father’s game. 

He found Stalley after a time and in- 
duced him to go to Burlen’s office. He 
pretended to go away, but he did not. 
He went into a little room adjoining, 
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where he could overhear the conversa- 
tion. 

Burlen greeted Stalley warmly, of- 
fered a cigar and sat chuckling for a 
moment before he spoke. “You're go- 
ing to give me the laugh when you hear 
what I’ve got to say, Stalley,” he said 
finally. “But don’t laugh too much. 
Just remember that I can’t help it. If 
you were a father you’d understand.” 

“What are you driving at?” Stalley 
asked. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, this thing em- 
barrasses me,” said Burlen. “I’m go- 
ing to come clean with you, Stalley. I 
told my girl to interest you and Lade, 
thinking that you’d get jealous and 
split, and then you'd either come in 
with me, or have to go it alone. Well, 
she tried, and I presume you men were 
wise enough to see the game.” 

“We were,” Stalley said. 

“And something happened. I hope, 
Stalley, that you learned to think some- 
thing of Elsie, because she has fallen in 
love with you.” 

“What sort of a joke is this?” Stalley 
demanded, sitting up in his chair. 

“It is no joke, Stalley, and no trick. 
My girl has fallen in love with you, 
and she wants you for her husband. 
Since you got wise to the game and 
have been avoiding her, she’s been go- 
ing around like a sick kitten. She con- 
fessed to me a couple of hours ago. 
It is no trick, Stalley. I want to see 
my girl happy.” 

Stalley made no reply. He 
watching Burlen closely. 

“T want you to understand,” Burlen 
said. “Forget the trick we tried to 
play and make it up with the girl. She's 
a good girl, Stalley, and good to look 
at. And there'll be something coming 
to her when I’m gone, and something 
for her husband while I’m alive. Re- 
garding our—er—business _ relatioys, 
you can continue having Lade for a 
partner. If you want to come in with 
me, all right. If you want to continue 


was 
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with Lade alone, all right. It’s my girl 
I’m thinking of, not myself.” Burlen 
thought he was safe in saying that. 
He knew that he could get Stalley, once 
Stalley was his son-in-law. 

Stalley tossed away the remnant of 
his cigar, cleared his throat, and stood 
up. 
“Then it’s a deal?” Burlen asked. 
“You'll meet Elsie half way and not 
avoid her any more?” 

“I am not interested,” Stalley said. 

“What’s that? I tell you it is no 
trick, Stalley.” 

“And, in part, I believe you, Burlen. 
That isn’t the idea. I am not interested 
in your daughter. I was for a few 
minutes, but I am not now.” 

“You’re refusing to marry her, when 
she as good as asks you, through me.” 

“I have decided that I'll never 
marry, Burlen. But, were I to marry, 
it wouldn’t be your daughter!” 

Burlen sprang to his feet, rage in his 
face. “You refuse?” he asked. 

“Absolutely !” 

3urlen really did think a great deal 
of his daughter. Stalley’s calm refusal 
of her made him a maniac for the time 
being. He shook his fist in Stalley’s 
face. “Then I’ll fix you!” he declared. 
“T’ve handled bigger and better men 
than you, Stalley! You'll have cause to 
remember it! Get out of here!” 

“T’m just going,” Stalley replied. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADE WORKS SWIFTLY. 


[N the adjoining room, with his ear 

against the partition, Dan Clanner 
had heard it all. 
the end of the interview, but he was 
storing up rage and wrath that would 
have to be expelled. 


He kept quiet until 


Stalley had scarcely reached the 
front door of the tobacco establishment, 
when Dan Clanner, without the cour- 
tesy of a knock, rushed into the office 
and confronted Burlen. 
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“So that’s the game, is it?” he de- 
manded. “I heard it, Burlen! I came 
in with you, and you said I could have 
Elsie some day. And she treats me like 
a dog, and you deliberately offer her to 
another man. What about me?” 

“Why, she wouldn’t look at you, you 
rat!” Burlen sneered. “Been listening, 
have you?” 

“Yes. And I’m a rat, am I? Rat 
enough to do your dirty work for years 
and be your messenger boy! You re- 
member that a rat can scrap when it’s 
cornered! I know a few things about 
you, Burlen! And you’d toss me aside 
and get Stalley to be your right-hand 
man, if you could, would you?” 

“Do you realize what you’re saying, 
and who you're talking to?” Burlen de- 
manded. 

“You can bet your life I do!” Dan 
Clanner cried. “You've been playing 
me for an easy mark, have you? You 
won't play me for one any more, Bur- 
len! You’re not so high and mighty! 
Stalley and Lade don’t seem to need 
you in their business; neither do I!” 

“What’s that?” 

“You heard me, Burlen! I’m not go- 
ing to be an easy mark any more. I’m 
done with you! And you just make a 
move, and see how far you get with it! 
I know a few things about you and 
your games, Burlen!” 

“See here!” 

“T’m done with the lot of you! Get 
somebody else to run your errands and 
do your dirty work! And you just try 
to make a move against me, just try it!” 

He rushed from the office without 
another word, went into the street and 
hurried to the lodging house where he 
had a room, dashed up to the room and 
drank heavily of vile bootleg liquor 
which he had there. He was more than 
half afraid because of what he had said 
to Burlen, for he knew Burlen’s power. 
But he had said it, and the words could 
not be recalled now. Dan Clanner de- 
cided that he would brazen it out. 
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After a time he went down into the 
street again. The cheap liquor had 
fanned the fire of his rage. He lurched 
into a pool hall, to find Stalley there, 
purchasing some cigars. Clanner thrust 
his way forward to Stalley’s side. 
“Look here, Stalley,” he said, “I heard 
what you and Burlen had to say about 
a certain girl. You stay out her way. 
Understand? If you don’t, Stalley, 
you'll have me to deal with! You get 
me?” 

Fifty men heard the words. Stalley, 
anger flooding his face, whirled and 
gripped Dan Clanner by the throat and 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“You rat!” Stalley exclaimed. “You 
dare to come in here and talk to me 
like that? Get away from me! If you 
act like this near me again, I’ll choke 
the life out of you! Get out—and be 
quick about it!” 

“I——” Clanner began. 

“Get out, I said!’ He hurled Dan 
Clanner from him with all his strength, 
and Clanner, muttering threats, went 
out into the street. Stalley bought his 
cigars and returned to his room to have 
a conference with Stubby Lade regard- 
ing something they had planned. Lade 
had been gathering information. 

The news of the clash between Clan- 
ner and Stalley flashed through the dis- 
trict, and Burlen was one of the first 
to hear it. He had told his daughter 
of his talk with Stalley and had seen 
anger flash in her eyes. Burlen sat be- 
fore his desk and tried to think it out. 
Dan Clanner now was a real menace to 
him, for Clanner did know a lot that 
the district attorney would have given 
a great deal to know. And Burlen 
could not forgive Stalley for refusing 
his daughter. Here were two men it 
were best to remove. 

Burlen had had men removed before 
and had suffered no qualms of con- 
science. It was nothing new for him. 
And so he sat before the desk and 
thought and planned and smoked one 
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black cigar after another. After a 
time he sent for two thugs who were 
under obligations to him, and they 
talked in whispers and planned until 
long after the regular meal hour. Bur- 
len passed them money, gave them care- 
ful instructions and sent them away. 

The following morning he found that 
his daughter had not slept well. Her 
face was white, her eyes dark-rimmed. 
Burlen knew that she was suffering. 

“T’ll square it for you, Elsie!” he told 
her. 

“You can’t!” she said. 

“Can’t IP I’ve planned it already, 
girl. Refuse to marry you, will he? 
You'll have your revenge, all right. 
He’s playing right into my hands.” 

“How do you mean?” she asked. 

“You ought to know better than to 
ask me that. I’m not a man to go to 
talking wild about my plans, am I? 
Wait until it is over, and then I’ll tell 
you just how I did it.” 

“Tell me now!” she said. “I’m as 
It’s my 


much interested as anybody. 


” 


right 
“Possibly I’ll tell you this evening,” 
Burlen said, “but not now. I don’t 
want anything to leak out accidentally, 
Elsie. But I’ll square it for you with 
Stalley! Don’t worry about that!” 
She had to be contented with that, 
for Burlen hurried to his place of busi- 
ness without saying more. That day 
he received reports at intervals of 
every hour or so, and late in the after- 
noon he received the thugs again. 
When evening came Burlen was act- 
ing peculiarly. His plans had been per- 
fected, and he seemed to gloat over the 
fact. But there was a trace of nervous- 
ness in his manner, too. Even Burlen 
could not plan a double murder without 
flinching now and then at the thought 
of it. 
“Tell me!” Elsie Burlen commanded, 
about nine o’clock, when she had her 
father alone. 
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“Why not wait until to-morrow?” 
Burlen asked. 

“Because I’m interested in this.” 

“All right!’ Burlen said. “Dan 
Clanner has kicked over the traces be- 
cause he can’t marry you. I was about 
to get rid of him, anyway. He’s not 
the man he used to be. He heard me 
talking to Stalley and went wild.” 

“What about it?” she asked. 

“Dan Clanner knows a lot, he knows 
too much. What generally happens to 
a man who knows too much about me?” 

“I know,” she said. “But I was 
thinking of Stalley. I didn’t mean Dan 
Clanner.” 

“It’s all in the same little game,” Bur- 
len told her. “Dan Clanner must be 
got out of the way. It’s necessary, if 
I am to be safe. And Stalley, the man 
who turned up his nose at you and has 
openly flouted me, he ought to be got 
out of the way, too.” 

“How?” she demanded. 

“Stalley and Clanner had a scene, a 
scrap over you. That’s the way it looks 
to the mob. Fifty men heard Stalley 
threaten to kill Clanner, if Dan again 
accosted him. Well, if Clanner is found 
dead, and Stalley can’t show a good 
alibi.” 

Burlen ceased speaking. Elsie’s face 
went white again, and she clasped her 
hands nervously. “I see,” she said. 
“Some of your thugs are to kill Clan- 
ner, and Stalley will be accused of the 
crime.” 

“Precisely,” Burlen said. “That’s 
enough, now! But, when Stalley is in 
prison, waiting for his execution, you'll 
know what he is suffering, and then 
you'll have your revenge! Just forget 
all about it now.” 

“But I want to know more,” she said. 
“Who is to do the work? And how 
are you sure that it’ll be fixed on Stal- 
ley?” 

“Leave such things to me,” her 
father said sternly. “I’ve told you 
too much already. But you were so 
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hurt about Stalley refusing, that I 
thought I’d let you know your revenge 
was planned.” 

“Don’t do it!” she begged. 
find some other way.” 

“It happens to be too late. It'll be 
done in about an hour,” Burlen told 
her. “The men who are to do it have 
Clanner with them now. They’re lead- 
ing him to the slaughter, the rat! 
Threaten me, will he?” 

“You might be implicated,” she said. 

“Trust me to plan well,” her father 
replied. “I am not worrying abcut my- 
self.” 

“But I wish you’d tell me more!” 

“All right!” he said angrily. “I'll 
tell you more, and then you'll shut up 
and leave me alone. Stalley is a gam- 
bler, and he is in acard game this min- 
ute. He’ll stay there, too, for he’ll be 
winning. Understand? My men will 
keep him if he tries to go away. 

“While he is there, playing cards, 
Dan Clanner will be killed. Everything 
will point to Stalley. The cops will 
find him in the card game. He'll say 
that he has been playing there all eve- 
ning. And my friends will declare that 
he stepped into the room and got in the 
game less than half an hour before.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “They’ll swear 
his life away !” 

Burlen looked up in amazement at 
the expression in her face. “Are you 
still in love with the fool?” . Burlen 
asked. “Want to protect him after he’s 
curled up his nose at the thought of 
marrying you? He thinks he’s some- 
body, compared to you!” 

“But I am afraid for you,’ 


“We'll 


, 


she said. 


“If it ever comes out and the police 


” 


learn that you framed it 

“Tt’ll not come out!” Burlen told her. 
“That’s enough, now. Run away and 
let me alone.” 

“T hope there’ll be no slip,” she said. 
“Where is Stalley playing cards?” 

“I’ve told you enough, and I'll tell 
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you no more,” Burlen said. “Run 
away !” 

Elsie Burlen hurried from her fath- 
er’s room and went to her own. There 
she listened and waited until she had 
heard her father leave for the tobacco 
establishment. Then she dressed for 
the street. 

Burlen had made a mistake. Elsie 
had not been moping-because of Stal- 
ley’s insult in refusing her. She had 
been acting peculiarly because she 
really loved Stalley, and she realized 
that she had lost him by playing her 
father’s game. And now she found 
herself in a terrible predicament. She 
wanted to save Stalley, but she did not 
want to injure her father. And her 
father must never know that she had 
saved Stalley, either. She would have 


saved Clanner, too, despite the fact that 
he was a menace to Burlen, but she 
knew there was no chance for that. 
Less than an hour, her father had said, 
and half that time had passed. 


She hurried out into the street and 
went to the lodging house where Stal- 
ley and Lade lived. She asked for 
Stalley and found, as she had feared, 
that he was not at home. Then she 
asked for Lade, and it happened that 
he was in. Lade had contracted a cold 
and was keeping close to his room. 

The girl had to whisper her intelli- 
gence to Lade, because there were other 
persons near. She knew from the look 
in Lade’s face that he would do all he 
could, but that he was afraid, too. 

“I don’t know where he’s playin’ 
cards,” Lade said. “He plays in a lot 
of different places. Chances are, I 
couldn’t find him under an hour.” 

“You got to find him, got to save 
him,” she declared. “And you must 
save my father, too. You’ve given me 
your word!” 

“I wish I hadn’t,” Lade declared. 
“Tt’d be simple, then. I could tell my 
story to the cops, and they’d grab every- 
thing and everybody.” 


“You've got to do something!” she 
said again. 

“You go home and leave it to me!” 
Lade said. 

Elsie Burlen hurried back to the 
street, and Lade went to his room and 
put on his coat and hat. Never in his 
life had he thought as swiftly as he did 
now. He knew Burlen’s power, though 
he scoffed at it. He guessed that there 
was no way out for Stalley. If he de- 
nounced Burlen, despite his promise to 
Elsie, he would not be believed. The 
police would think that Stalley had 
done the murder anyway, possibly at 
Burlen’s orders. Burlen might be 
caused some trouble, but that would not 
save Stalley. 

And Lade had little time in which to 
act. He dared not try to find Stalley, 
for there were a hundred places where 
a quiet game of cards might be in prog- 
ress, and he had scant time. And then 
the solution came to him, and, though 
the first thought of it was terrible, Lade 
saw that it was the only way. He hur- 
ried down into the street, like the Lade 
of old, filled with fear, lacking confi- 
dence, gulping, his hands twitching 
nervously. 

“They’ve made a plant for Stalley,” 
he told himself. “Stalley made some- 
thing of me. He saved me once. Now 
I’ve got to save him. It’s a plant, and 
it’s got to fail!” 

He had his chance, then, to do as 
many men'would have done. He could 
have remained in his room, to let Stal- 
ley take his chances. He could have 
protected himself easily. But he 
thought of nothing except Stalley, the 
man who once‘had saved him, the man 
who had been his friend. 

The idea had flashed into his head, 
and he knew that it was good. He de- 
cided to use it, though it would cost 
both Stalley and himself a great deal. 
He hurried to a drug store on a corner, 
went into a telephone booth and called 
police headquarters. He asked for De- 
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tective Mike Murphy. Lade was for- 
tunate, for Murphy was there, having 
been called in to identify a man wanted 
elsewhere. “Listen!” said Lade in a 
hoarse voice. “Two men have just 
robbed Berstein’s jewelry store. They 
double-crossed me, too. I think you’d 
like to land ’em. Get hold of Stalley 
or Stubby Lade, as quick as you can, 
and maybe you'll catch ’em with the 
goods!” 

Hanging up the receiver he left the 
busy drug store, quite sure that nobody 
had recognized him. He hurried two 
blocks up the street to Berstein’s jew- 
elry store. It was an establishment that 
he and Stalley had marked for robbery, 
but it was to have come some time in 
the future, when all plans had been 
completed. 

Lade hurried around into the dark 
alley. He was careful that nobody saw 
him. At the rear of the jewelry store 
he worked for a time at a basement 
window. Ten minutes later he was in 
the store proper. He gave the big vault 
no attention. But, under the counter, 
there was a fireproof box that Lade 
opened swiftly. He filled his coat pock- 
ets with diamond rings, taken from the 
box. 

Out into the alley he hurried again, 
and, on his way, he left a plain trail. 
He reached the street and sauntered 
along it. He had not gone more than 
three blocks before his shoulder was 
grasped, and he whirled around to see 
Detective Michael Murphy. 

“What’s the idea?” Lade asked. 

“Where have you been for the last 
hour or so?” Murphy demanded. 

“Oh, just around!” % 

“Uh-huh!” Murphy slammed him 
back against a wall and began explor- 
ing. He found the diamond rings. 

“Been around, have you?” he asked. 
“Around Berstein’s jewelry store, I 
guess. We'll check up the place for 
finger prints and things later. Wise 
man, are you? You and your partner? 
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I expected some- 
this from you. 


Not so very wise! 
thing better than 
Where’s Stalley ?” 

“Stalley? I haven’t seen him since 
early this afternoon,” said Lade. 

“No? I suppose not! He wasn’t | 
with you, eh? Better come clean with 
me, Lade. You’re small fry, a sort of 
servant for Stalley. I want Stalley. 
You come clean and help me and I'll 
see that the judge goes light with you.” 

Lade gulped and looked down at his 
feet. “I—I——” he stammered slowly. 

“Was Stalley with you when you 
robbed that store?” Detective Murphy 
demanded. 

“Yes!” Lade said. 

“Ah! And where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Got swag on him?” 
“No. I carried all that. 
get into the safe, you see.” 

“You come along with me!” Murphy 
commanded. 

Stubby Lade, for the first time in 
his life, felt handcuffs on his fat wrists. 
He gulped again and went along with 
the detective. They passed other of- 
ficers, and Michael Murphy mentioned 
the man whom he was after. He ques- 
tioned stool pigeons, too, and crooks of 
the district. Finally he got a straight 
tip. _ Stalley, his informant said, was 
playing cards in a certain back room, in 
the rear of a well-known pool hall. 


We couldn’t 


CHAPTER VII. 
LADE’S TRICK. 


TAKING Lade with him, Murphy 

proceeded to the pool hall. He 
kicked open the door of the rear room 
and strode inside, pulling Lade after 
him. Five men were playing cards, and 
Stalley was one of .them. They sprang 
to their feet, and Stalley looked in sur- 
prise at Lade and the handcuffs. “Care- 
ful!” Detective Murphy warned. “This 
isn’t a raid on a card game. Stalley, 
how long have you been here?” 
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“Since about six in the evening,” 
Stalley said. “Why?” 

“All the time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Haven't left the room?” 

“T haven't.” 

“Stalley, you’re a liar!” 

“Ask the boys,” Stalley said. 

“All right, I’m asking them!” Detec- 
tive Murphy glared around the room, 
and waited. 

“T don’t know what this is all about,” 
spoke up one of Burlen’s hirelings, “so 
I suppose we better tell the truth.” 

“You'd better!” said Murphy. 

“All right. Stalley came in here about 
half an hour ago.” 

“Hadn’t been here before to-night?” 

“No, sits” 

“Ah, ha!” Detective Murphy gloated. 
“What have you to say to that, Stalley ?” 

“It’s a lie!” Stalley declared. “I’ve 
been here since six o’clock. Ask the 
others!” 

Murphy asked, and they all said that 
Stalley had come in within the half 
hour. 

“Lies!” Stalley reiterated. 
some sort of a plant.” 

“I guess not,” said Murphy. “Yqu’re 
my prisoner, Stalley, so don’t try any 
fancy tricks. You and Lade robbed 
Berstein’s jewelry store a short time 
ago. I caught Lade with his pockets 
full of diamonds.” 

“It’s a lie!” Stalley repeated. “I 
don’t know anything about the jewelry 
store!” 

“No use running a bluff, Stalley,” 
Murphy said. “I’ve got you this time. 
Lade admits that you were with him.” 

“Lade ” Stalley stopped, and his 
eyes met Lade’s squarely. Lade was 
begging him mutely to acknowledge the 
charge. But Stalley did not understand. 
He and Lade had been planning to rob 
that store, and now he thought that 
Lade had tried it alone, so he could take 
all the profit. 

And Lade, on top of that, it seemed, 

6D—ps 


“This is 
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had said that Stalley had been along. 
After all Stalley had done for him, 
after the friends they had been! There 
was another element, too. These men, 
Burlen’s men, had lied about him being 
in the room. Stalley saw that it was a 
trap. And he remembered that he had 
been invited to this game. 

Was Lade, after all, a Burlen man? 
Had he turned against Stalley because 
of Elsie Burlen? “Lade, you ungrate- 
ful dog!” Stalley said in a low voice.. 

Lade begged him again with his eyes, 
but Stalley did not look at him after 
that one remark. 

“So you admit it, do you?” Murphy 
asked. 

“No! I wasn’t near Berstein’s,” 
Stalley declared. ‘This is atrap, I say! 
Maybe you'll get me, but I’ll stick by 
what I say. I wasn’t near that jewelry 
store. I have been right here in this 
room, since six o’clock, playing cards.” 

“Uh-huh!” Murphy replied. “You 
heard what these four men said, didn’t 
you? They said you came half an hour 
ago. Come along with me, Stalley.” 

He hooked Stalley to Lade, and Stal- 
ley deliberately turned his face away 
from that of the other man. Murphy 
took them out to the street corner and 
rang for the patrol. 

“You cur!” Stalley whispered to 
Lade. 

“Stalley, I——” 

“Don’t talk to me!” 

“T want to explain.” 

“T don’t want to listen!” Stalley said. 
“Murphy, I wish you’d take this skunk 
as far as possible from me!” 

“Oh, you'll have different cells,” De 
tective Murphy said. 

They were separated at the jail, and 
Stalley went into his cell to sit on the 
bunk and marvel at the ingratitude of 
mankind. Lade, in his own cell, felt 
Stalley’s hate and hoped that soon he 
would know the truth. 

. Stalley did not sleep that night. He 
tried to figure it out. At first he thought 
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that Lade had attempted a trick alone 
and so had been caught. But he re- 
membered how the men in the card 
room had lied. That meant that Burlen 
had a hand in the game. “He’s thrown 
me down and joined Burlen and helped 
frame me,” he told himself. “Or else 
he’s turned stool pigeon and is work- 
ing for Murphy. They’ll let him off, I 
suppose, and hand itto me! But, when 
I get out, he'll get his.” 

This was the first time he had been 
arrested. Even if they convicted him, 
the sentence would be light. 

Morning came, and with it Detective 
Murphy and another officer. They took 
Stalley from his cell and conducted him 
to a room where attorneys interviewed 
their clients. Murphy disappeared and, 
when he returned, brought Lade with 
him. 

“T don’t want to be in the same room 
with that rat!” Stalley said. 

“Suppose you try to control yourself, 
Stalley,” Murphy said. “I can imagine 
what you are feeling. I understand 
that you have been friends with Lade. 
I know about the Burlen girl. Lade 
hasn’t thrown you down, Stalley. I'd 
say that Lade was pretty muci of a 
man.” 

“You 
sneered. 

“Suppose you and Lade listen to me. 
Last night Dan Clanner was knifed. 
Two of Burlen’s thugs did it, because 
Clanner had quit Burlen, and he knew 
too much. But it happened that a 
couple of plain-clothes men, drifting 
around town, looking for a suspect, 
stumbled onto the party. They caught 
the murderers red-handed. They con- 
fessed and implicated Burlen. They 
had been ordered to put Dan Clanner 
out of the way and fix the crime on you, 
Stalley !” 

“What?” Stalley gasped. 

“Exactly! You were playing cards 
with Burlen’s friends. They were to 
swear, as they did, that you had been 


might think so,” Stalley 
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there only half an hour. Everything 
was fixed for you to be suspected of 
the murder. A knife belonging to yay 
was used. Your recent quarrel with 
Dan Clanner over a woman furnished 
the motive. It was a neat plant, Stal- 
ley, and it promised to succeed. It was 
an accident that the two plain-clothes 
men happened by. 

“And then Lade was loyal enough to 
save you, Stalley. I suppose it did look 
bad, but he was really doing you a 
favor. Elsie Burlen loved you, you see, 
and she hurried to Lade and told him 
the plot. Lade couldn’t find you in 
time, and so—I’m guessing at a part of 
this, but Lade can tell us if it is cor- 
rect—and so he did his best to save you, 
anyway. 

“He robbed that jewelry store. Stal- 
ley, he did it crudely, as you’d realize if 
you looked it over. He left clews pur- 
posely, including a handkerchief with 
your laundry mark. Somebody tele- 
phoned to me to pick Lade up, and, 
when I did, he had his pockets stuffed 
with diamonds. Lade, did you tele- 
phone ?”’ 

“Yes,” Lade replied. 

“And then, Stalley, Lade told me that 
you had been with him. Do you under- 
stand? If you had been with Lade rob- 
bing that jewelry store you couldn't 
have been killing Dan Clanner, two 
thirds of a mile away. Lade framed it 
on the spur of the moment to get you 
four or five years in prison instead of 
the electric chair. Understand, Stal- 
ley ?” 

“Lade!” Stalley cried. 
Lade!” 

“Tt’s all right, Stalley,” Lade said. 
“We've been pals.” 

“And there you are!’ Detective Mur- 
phy declared. “We know, now, that 
you didn’t rob the jewelry store, Stal- 
ley. So you’re free to get out of here.” 

“But, Lade?” Stalley questioned. 

“He did rob the store, you see, and 
must go up for trial. But I think a lot 
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of a man, even a crook, who’d do such 
a thing. I'll explain to the judge, and 
Lade undoubtedly: will help the State in 
the trial of Burlen. I think it is safe 
to say that Lade will get off with a 
light sentence. We recovered all the 
diamonds, you see.” 

Stalley got up slowly and crossed to 
Lade, and Detective Michael Murphy 
did not try to stop him, no matter what 
the regulations might say. “Lade!” 
Stalley said. He held out his hand, and 
Lade grasped it. “I—I’m glad to know 
that I hadn’t made a mistake in you, 
Lade. You see, you’re the first real pal 
I ever had. I'll do what I can for you, 
Lade. I'll stand by! And when you 
get out, Lade, I’ll be waiting at the 
gate!” 

“That’s all right, Stalley!” 
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“If I can do anything for you——”” 

“You might make sure,” said Lade, 
“that I haye plenty of cigarettes.” 

“I’m sorry for what I said last night, 
Lade.” 

“It’s all right, Stalley! 
did look bad.” 

Detective Murphy cleared his throat 
by way of warning. 

“Stalley,” Lade said, “I’d—I’d say a 
word or two to Elsie, if I were you. 
She’s square, that girl—and strong for 
you, Stalley! She did her best to save 

ou.” 

“T’ll see her,” Stalley said. 

He gripped Lade’s hand again, and 
then Lade was led back to his cell. 
But Lade was smiling. Things were all 
right again between him and Stalley. 
‘That was enough to satisfy Lade. 


I suppose it 
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WOMAN ROUTS INSANE MURDERER 


A FEARLESS woman recently fought and put to flight a madman who had 
already demonstrated his strength and ferocity by mortally wounding his 
mother with a butcher’s cleaver. While working in his cornfield near the village 
of Collinsville, Connecticut, William Hahn became insane suddenly. He dropped 
his hoe and walked to the house, where his mother, Mrs. Schlosser, aged fifty- 
seven, and his sister, Mrs. Hagen, were preparing dinner. The Hagen youngster 
played on the floor. 
_ _ Mrs. Schlosser was cutting up meat with the cleaver. Her son snatched 
it from her hand and struck her over the head and shoulders, felling her. An 
attack on Hahn’s sister followed, but she evaded his blows, caught up the baby 
as Hahn was about to brain the child, and rushed out of the house. 

A neighbor, Mrs. Joseph Michel, twenty-eight years old, heard the screams 
of the women and ran to their assistance. She entered the house, and, evading 
the madman’s swings of the deadly weapon, gripped him about the body, then 
caught his arm and hurled him backward off his balance. Mrs. Michel took 
advantage of Hahn’s first yielding; she put all her strength into one final effort, 
tore the cleaver from his hand, and stood guard, defying him and _ shielding 
Mrs. Schlosser. Nonplused, the lunatic rushed from the house and disappeared 
in a wood. 

In Collinsville and neighboring villages a posse formed. They discovered 
Hahn hiding in a thicket near the Nepaug reservoir, six miles from his home. 
Closely pursued, the fugitive ran to the reservoir and leaped into the water from 
the top of a cliff at its edge. He was senseless but uninjured when dragged out. 
A brief examination revealed that he was insane, so he was sent immediately 
to the Middletown asylum. 

His mother died that night of a fractured skull. 
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Author of ‘‘Professional Services—$t00,000,’’ 


LUTCHING a huge sheaf of 
papers I fidgeted in the outer 
office and cursed all hen 


medics beneath my breath. 
Here were all the afternoon reports to 
be checked over, the lists for the medi- 
cal examiner of the State Hospital Com- 
mission and the cases for Dr. Bentiron’s 
clinic at Bellevue to-morrow; and the 
Doctor remained inaccessible, closeted 
with this Titus woman. Also, Milly, my 
wife, and I were going out to dinner, 
and I must dress. Curses! 
“How long do you suppose the doc- 
tor’ll be?” I asked Miss Morgan. “That 


darned medical student must be tell- 
ing him the sad story of her life with 


comments and marginal annotations.” 

Doctor 3entiron’s chief clerk 
shrugged. “You can’t hurry the doc- 
tor,” she answered placidly. 

That was true enough; the chief took 
his own way and hastened for no man. 
Indeed it was, and still is, a continuous 
marvel to me that one so lethargic, so 
maddeningly deliberate, should accom- 
plish each day a volume of work far 
beyond my own powers; and I am more 
than thirty years his junior. 

3ut at last the chief’s noiseless signal 
flashed. I heard Hanrahan, the big 
orderly, rising in the hall; Miss Mor- 
gan hurried out, and I followed her, 
papers in hand. 

A slender young woman was just 
emerging from Doctor Bentiron’s pri- 
vate office ; a white-faced, colorless girl, 
with pale eyes too closely set and now 
reddened with tears. She passed me 
with bent head, holding herself with 
the stiff self-consciousness of imma- 


turity. June Titus was her name, I 
knew ; but to me she looked much more 
like the latter end of February, a chilly, 
constrained, repellant personality, 

She refused to notice me, though I 
had seen her at Doctor Bentiron’s psy- 
chiatric clinics all that spring; she was 
a fourth-year student at the Physicians 
and Surgeons Institute. I passed her 
by, as she seemed to prefer, and went 
on into the chief’s office. 

Beneath the reflected glow of the 
skylight Doctor Bentiron lay back in 
his reclining chair, relaxed, immobile, 
wrapped in a faded green bathrobe. 
His bearded face was wearily éxpres- 
sionless; his long, dull eyes brooded 
upon the bare wall before him; a wreath 
of blue smoke rose from the cigarette 
between his fingers. 

Beside the doctor’s 
the two revolving bookcases, the big, 
bare room held one lone chair ; whereby 
I knew that this Titus girl had found 
some favor in the chief’s eyes. Most of 
his patients must stand. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, still 
blinking mournfully at the wall. ‘Did 
you observe that infant, Blakely, my 
son?” 

“I did,” said I grimly. “I observed 
that you kept her a very long time, with 
me waiting to see .you.” 

This the chief ignored utterly. He 
lay back and smoked furiously. 

“*There’s a divinity that shapes our 
end,’ Freddy,” he announced at last. 
“And many a would-be M. D. turns out 
a D. P. instead.” With which cryp- 
tic pronouncement he lapsed into silence 
once more 
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“So you think she’s a precox?” I 
inquired. “Well, she looks it. She’s 
full of mannerisms, anyhow.” 

“Umphf!” said the doctor. “Engaged 
to be married, poor infant. And it wor- 
ties her frightfully. Shut-in make-up, 
my son, regressive tendencies and all 
that rot. Yes, exactly. And so she has 
dreams, horrid dreams, Freddy. They 
have alarmed her virginal soul; where- 
fore she came to consult the old doctor. 
The world is full of fools.” Doctor 
Bentiron’s dry, toneless voice dragged 
more wearily than ever. “Every night 
she dreams of killing her fiancé, abolish- 
ing him in various fashions, with scal- 
pels and bistouries and hatpins and all 
sorts of pointed tools. And the idea 
distresses her beyond measure.” 

“Well,” said I, “why doesn’t she 
break the engagement, then?” For, to 
your psychiatrist, such continued 
dreams are sure evidence that the 
dreamer’s unconscious mind desires to 
be rid of their subject. 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor and 
gave me the merest flicker of a dull, 
sardonic gray eye. “Bright youth, 
clever old son, what? Even my poor 
attainments, Freddy, reached thus far. 
I suggested it, Freddy; I urged it upon 
her. And the lady replied: ‘But I love 
him, Doctor Bentiron; I love Ralph and 
I can’t give him up and I won’t!) Why 
should I?” Without seeming to 
change at all, the chief’s dull, dragging 
voice reproduced subtly a strained, stiff, 
feminine protest, so that I grinned. 
But the chief’s face remained very 
sober; his long gray eyes were mourn- 
ful. “Freddy if ever you get to be 
a Turk and your prospective wife num- 
ber two, or three, or seven, begins to 
dream about slaughtering you in seven- 
teen ways, still protesting how she loves 
you, why then, Freddy, my son, it will 
be time to lock up the cutlery if the 
lady is of the type of this one who just 
went out.” 

I stared at him. That pasty, pale-eyed 


girl was innocuous, surely. “You mean 
you think she might really kill him?” 
I demanded. 

“By which incoherence I gather that 
you wish to ask whether Doctor June 
Titus might kill her fiancé? Exactly! 
Why, yes, Freddy, dear, I consider it to 
be eminently possible,” replied Doctor 
Bentiron placidly and yawned. “Give 
me your reports, and let’s get them 
cleaned up. I desire to ponder; I wish 
to meditate; I intend to reflect. Ex- 
actly !” 

He set aside the case of Doctor June 
Titus, nor would he speak further of 
it, but grunted noncommitally at all my 
questions, as was his exasperating 
habit. Presently the reports were ap- 
proved and signed, and the inspector’s 
lists checked; for no one could work 
more swiftly than Doctor Bentiron, 
when he chose. And so we came to the 
list of cases which I had selected for 
demonstration at the chief’s clinic next 
day. 

“Umphf!” groaned the doctor. “In 
what am I to instruct the rising genera- 
tion to-morrow? Oh, yes, psychopathic 
personality, constitutional inferiority 
with episodes. I might use Doctor 
June Titus for one, but I’m afraid she’s 
a bit on the precox side. Moreover she 
might object to a demonstration; some 
folks are absurdly sensitive. It’s a new 
lot, mostly, isn’t it? But there’s Rosie 
Dorcas, she’ll do. And here we have 
my old friend, Annie Hoffman.” He 
handed back the list. “Approved, my 
son, approved. ‘Big, Bad Annie’ is a 
clinic all by herself.” 

I nodded, for I, too, knew the lady 
of old. I doubt if New York City 
could afford a more viciously incorrigi- 
ble psychopath, unless it might be “Lit- 
tle, Bad Annie,” whom all old State 
Hospital men will remember. 

Then I went out to bathe and shave 
and beautify myself and go to dinner 
with my wife; and I was not sorry to 
forget psychiatry for a few hours. 
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II. 


We came home very late, and next 
morning Milly must call and call and 
finally splash cold water on my face 
to wake me. She did this with such 
impish glee that our baby, Janet, begged 
for the pitcher that she might “sp’inkle 
daddy, too.” 

I sat up sputtering, for I love my bed 
of mornings. But I was awake at last, 
and none too soon, for it was after nine, 
and the chief’s clinic at ten, two miles 
away. As I pounded down the stairs I 
caught a glimpse of Doctor Bentiron’s 
shabby, baggy homespuns, disappear- 
ing through the front door. I followed 
at speed and caught him, just as he 
clambered into his big blue limousine. 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bent- 
iron. “‘As a door upon its hinges, so 
turneth he himself in his bed.’ Hasten, 
Freddy. Think of the incalculable loss 
to medical science if you and I should 
fail to meet that class. Climb in.” 

I climbed in over the doctor’s lank, 
outthrust legs, and we rolled away, 
while he sat on the small of his back and 
smoked inscrutably. As we turned into 
Twenty-sixth Street, however, the chief 
leaned forward, took up the speaking 
tube and gave an order to his chauffeur. 
“Swing in to the curb, Perkins, and 
stop.” 

As the man obeyed, Doctor Bentiron 
leaned out of the open window, beckon- 
ing languidly. 

A tall, shapely young woman saw his 
gesture, threw up both round arms and 
rantoward us, the ostrich plumes of her 
wide hat nodding above a mop of brass- 
yellow hair. “Oh, it’s Doctor Bentiron, 
the dear, lovely man! I’m so glad to see 
you, doctor, so glad!” 

“Umphf,” replied the chief phleg- 
matically, avoiding her threatened em- 
brace with the nonchalant dexterity of 
one to whom such exuberance was an 
old, old tale. “Hello, Annie! Did they 
let you out?” 


“Yes, doctor, dear, they turned me 
loose las’ night, they did, and no thanks 
to ’em. No boat ride for Annie Hoff- 
man this time!” She leaned forward 
and peered into the car. “I see you still 
got that fat thing, Blakely, hangin’ 
round. What makes you stand for him, 
doctor ?” 

I grinned. “Hello, Annie! 
you like me any more?” 

Big, Bad Annie grinned back expan- 
sively. “W’y, doc, I c’d love you true, 
if you wasn’t such a big, ugly, fat pig.” 

“Tut, Annie, tut,” replied Doctor 
Bentiron, preternaturally solemn. “No 
fair twitting on facts.” 

Big, Bad Annie shook with laughter, 
clinging to the side of the car; passers- 
by looked at us askance. 

“Umphf,” said the chief and looked 
the lady reflectively up and down. 
“Annie, aren’t you feeling a bit happy 
to be loose? Better come along back 
to the psychopathic for a few days, 
hadn’t you?” 

But Annie shook a vehement head. 
‘Aw, nix, doctor, dear! I don’t wanna 
go back; they’ll shoot me up to Ward’s 
Island, sure, if I do. I'll be good, doc- 
tor; honest I will. See?’ And she 
drew a face of absurd decorum. 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. 
nie, you’re a menace to the public. 
well—drive on, Perkins.” 

Big, Bad Annie went up the street, 
half dancing with exuberance, and we 
turned into the gate of Bellevue Hos- 
pital. 

Throughout Doctor Bentiron’s clinic 
in the Psychopathic Pavilion I paid lit- 
tle heed to his cases. Rosie Dorcas 
and the others behaved as psyehopathi- 
cally as one could wish; I might have 
been pardoned a certain pride in my 
selections; but my eyes were all for 
another lady who sat on the long bench, 
among the students of Doctor Bent- 
iron’s section. 

For Miss June Titus, who should 
take her medical degree next month, 
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sat woodenly erect upon the very edge 
of the long bench, a little withdrawn 
from her classmates. Her hands were 
clasped stiffly in her lap; her colorless 
face wore a painfully self-conscious 
smirk; her pale, close-set eyes were 
fixed in a vague, unchanging stare. I 
do not think she heard a word of what 
was said; she was submerged in her 
own thoughts, and once I saw a tear 
steal down her cheek. Remembering 
the chief’s suggestion of last night I 
wondered what his class would say if 
he should turn suddenly upon Miss 
Titus and proceed to demonstrate her 
mental status. They would be amazed, 
no doubt, seeing only a stiff, self-con- 
scious, prudish girl, culpably indifferent 
to her work where the trained eye per- 
ceived an incipient mental aberration. 

The idea caught me between laughter 
and pity. Doctors are callous, they say; 
and it is true that one must guard his 
sympathies lest they wear him out. 
But few can watch, without some inner 
qualms, an intelligence flickering, like 
a dying candle, into mental night. 

There came a silence, and I looked 
about. The last patient was dismissed ; 
the chief sat far back in his chair and 
blinked somberly at the ceiling, while 
his students regarded him hopefully. 
At times the doctor would be moved to 
reminiscence. His dull, dragging drawl 
would each the likeness of some remem- 
bered patient, delicate, vivid and clear 
as one of Helleu’s dry points, and his 
classes would forget the hour in listen- 
ing. I wish that Doctor Bentiron would 
write a book of the lunatics he has 
known. There were a book to wrench 
your heart, for, of all men whom I 
have met, the chief alone can bring 
out in dry, brief words, rendered more 
plangent by his lifeless drawl the com- 
monplace, terrible pathos of insanity. 

sut to-day there came no such tales. 
The doctor stirred and yawned, his 
ineffably weary eyes still upon the ceil- 
ing. 
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“Umphf,” said he. “You fatigue me; 
go away! You know nothing at all 
about insanity, fortunate infants!” 

They all filed out, all but Doctor 
June Titus, who sat rigidly erect upon 
the edge of the bench, hands tight- 
clasped in her lap, her pale, far stare, 
empty and unchanged. 

Doctor Bentiron groaned, running 
long fingers through his mouse-gray 
hair. His weary face was suddenly 
kind, almost tender; his dull, blank eyes 
softened and glowed pitifully. “Doc- 
tor Titus,” said he, “June Titus!’ Even 
his dragging, toneless voice was gentle 
and alive. “Come here, my child.” 

The girl started violently ; tears filled 
her eyes; she covered her face with 
both hands and sobbed hopelessly. 

“I want to talk with you again. Will 
you come to my office this afternoon?” 

The girl straightened and nodded 
dumbly, hands writhing together in an 
agonized grip. Tears streamed unre- 
garded down her pasty cheeks. She 
swallowed hard; thrice she strove to 


speak and could not. Then: “Yes, doc- 


tor, I’ll come. But you can’t help me; 
nobody can help me!” Ina dry, shaking 
whisper she added: “It’s thought trans- 
ference! Thought transference! And 
it’s too late. Oh, what a terrible 
power !” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor 
blinking sadly at the ceiling. “I see. 
Thought transference! Exactly! Go 
home, child, go home and lie down; 
come tor’see me at two o'clock. Stop 
crying now and straighten out.” 

His dull, indifferent tones held no 
urgency; yet he was obeyed, as it was 
the doctor’s habit to be obeyed. Miss 
Titus wiped her eyes, sniffed twice, pro- 
duced a vanity case and powdered her 
nose and was presently ready to de- 
part, outwardly composed. 

The chief heaved up his lean length 
to follow, but Doctor Roscius, resident 
physician at the Psychopathic Pavil- 
ion, appeared in the doorway. ‘“Con- 
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nolly died in the night, doctor,” said he. 
“Bernstein is doing the autopsy now, 
over at the morgue. I thought you 
might like to see it.” 

“Connolly? That 
interna? Why, yes, Roscius. Thanks! 
Come along, Blakely; let’s stagger 
down there. Pachymeningitis interna 
hemmorrhagica membranosa fibrinosa 
pigmentosa chronica”’—he dragged out 
the thunderous polysyllables with dry 
sarcasm—“is a rare sight enough, in 
these godly prohibition days.” 


pachymeningitts 


III. 


We entered the big blue limousine 
and drove to the city morgue; a short 
drive, but Doctor Bentiron did not walk 
unless he must. 

Nodding to an attendant here and 
there, the chief strolled toward the 

‘autopsy room, walking, as usual, as 
though each step must be his last. And 
so he came to a closed door and opened 
it; through the crack drifted a high- 
pitched, irritated voice. 

“Brain; membranes normal, paren- 
chyma normal. No gross lesions. I 
don’t know what the man died of, Gross, 
‘Heart failure,’ maybe.” 

Doctor Bentiron smethered a fugitive 
grin and entered, I at his heels. 

“What, Bernstein, the unerring pa- 
thologist, at fault? Can such things 
be? I hope that’s not my pachymen- 
ingitis.” 

The black-browed pathologi8t looked 
up, as though he rather wished it were. 
“How you do, Doctot Bentiron,” he 
said, reluctantly respectful. “No; un- 
identified man brought in this morn- 
ing. Picked ap on a bench in the park.” 

“And you can’t find the cause of 
death ?” 

Doctor Isadore Bernstein, once cor- 
oner’s physician and now medical ex- 
aminer, scowled blackly and thrust out 
a chin, blue with close-shaven beard. 
“There isn’t any cause of death,” he 
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averred petulantly. “All organs normal, 
Remarkably healthy specimen.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief. “He’s 
dead, none the less, and it’s reasonable 
to suppose he died of something.” He 
came closer to the slate-toppéd autopsy 
table and looked down at the body. 

“Bernstein, let me have a look at the 
man. Possibly you missed something 
in your examination.” 

Doctor Bentiron then proceeded in his 
carefully meticulous way to examine the 
dead man’s head and neck, As he ran 
his long, sensitive fingers over the bate 
of the man’s skull he called for the 
assistance of one of the attendants. Di- 
recting the latter to hand him a probe, 
the doctor then began a thorough ex- 
amination of the spinal cord. Suddenly 
his expression changed, and his eyes 
lighted with satisfaction. ‘Found it,” 
he exclaimed. “Umphf!” Then he 
withdrew and held up to view a tiny 
piece of slender steel, the broken end of 
a hatpin, which had transfixed the spinal 
cord. No doubt death had been instan- 
taneous. 

“You, Gross,” said Doctor Bernstein, 
“phone police headquarters ; tell ’em this 
is murder. Hurry back and take down 
my descriptions.” 

“And my pachymeningitis?” 
gested the chief. 

“Oh, sorry, doctor; I’ll have to clean 
this up first. Won't get to it before 
noon.” ' 

“T will totter home, then. 
along, Blakely.” 

“Rather a nice little murder, Blakely, 
my son,” drawled the chief when we 
were settled in the car. “I can only re- 
call one similar case; it was the Scar- 
pia killing, done in 1893 by an Italian, 
with a glass stilétto. They’re more 
likely to strike for the heart, for it takes 
luck, or a certain amount of anatomi- 
cal knowledge, to penetrate to the me- 
dulla. ‘You have to strike through an 
intervertebral space, you see.” A pause, 
while he rolled a fresh cigarette. Then: 
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“Anatomical knowledge and a hatpin! 
Umphf !” 

The doctor’s grunt was almost 
stressed. He fell to smoking furiously, 
his drooping figure more wearily im- 
mobile than ever. And he said no more. 


IV. 


When we reached the big house on 
Madison Avenue the chief clambered 
out and went straight to his own office. 

“Send ’em all home,” he told Miss 
Morgan, glancing over her shoulder 
at the waiting room full of patients. 
“I’m going into seclusion; I desire to 
meditate. What? Oh, those two! Let 
Doctor Blakely see ’em. Treat ’em 
tenderly, Freddy. Hanrahan, get me 
two bags of tobacco and a fresh book 
of papers. If anybody bothers me be- 
fore Doctor Titus comes at two, off 
goes his head.” Then Doctor Bentiron 
disappeared, and I saw no more of him 
until afternoon, 


Promptly at two o’clock Doctor June 
Titus appeared and was taken at once 


to the chief’s private office. She re- 
ceived many an irritated glance from 
the new grist of patients who had al- 
ready refilled the waiting room; but 
none murmured aloud. Doctor Bent- 
iron was a law to himself; he saw his 
cases, or refused to see them, or made 
them wait long hours, according to his 
own sweet will. And they submitted; 
for, after all, he was Doctor Bentiron. 

At half past two I was called from 
the ward by Miss Morgan, the doctor’s 
chief clerk. I found her in a quandary. 

“It’s a police officer, Doctor Blakely, 
Lieutenant O'Malley. He says he’d like 
to see the doctor right away. What 
shall I do?” 

“Is the chief still talking to that Titus 
woman? Well, he only told us not to 
disturb him until she came. I'll see 
O'Malley and find out how important 
it is.” 

Lieutenant O’Malley waited in the 
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outer office, as spare and shrinking and 
silent as ever. His rusty head was well 
streaked with gray; the lines of his 
quaintly ugly face were bitten deeper ; 
otherwise he was much as when I met 
him first, beside the body of my wife’s 
murdered uncle. 

“’Lo, doc,” he said, and his creak- 
ing, reluctant voice was quite as I re- 
membered it. He was a man who 
seemed to loathe the need of speech. “I 
gotta see th’ doctor. It’s about that 
feller the doc saw at th’ morgue this 
mornin’, We identified him.” 

“Well,” said I, “you’ll have to show 
me more than that before I go in to the 
chief right now. He might be annoyed 
with me.” 

“Aw,” whispered the 
hoarsely, “I c’n wait a wile.” The 
doctor’s annoyance was not lightly 
braved by those who knew him, what- 
ever their rank. “But, say, doc, he got 
a skirt in there, has he? A student f’om 
th’ college, name o’ Titus ?” 

"'e;" 

“It’s her I wanta see, really. Y’ see, 
this feller was croaked las’ night, she 
was engaged t’ him. Griscom, his name 
was, Ralph Griscom. Found out by th’ 
laundry marks. He didn’t have no let- 
ters ’r nothin’ in ’is pockets ; likely some- 
body’d took ’em out.” 

I stared at him, remembering Doctor 
Titus’s recent abstraction and grief; 
remembering the chief’s account of 
those dreams which had troubled her 
and the inference he had drawn. 

“My word, O’Malley! Yes, I’ll take 
that in to him, right now. You wait 
here a minute.” 

I knocked at the chief’s door with 
some trepidation. But presently I heard 
an “Umphf” from within and made 
bold to enter. 

Doctor Bentiron lay at length in his 
reclining chair, wrapped in a faded, 
green bathrobe. His bearded face was 
perfectly expressionless ; he stared at the 
bare wall with dull, inscrutable eyes. 
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A nimbus of pale smoke surrounded 
his head; he was rolling a fresh cigar- 
ette, lapping and twisting its paper with 
lazy speed. 

Miss June Titus sat in the room’s 
only other chair. She had withdrawn it 
a little toward one corner and turned 
her face to the wall. There she sat, 
mute and as moveless as the chief him- 
self. But her posture was not relaxed, 
like his; it was ségid, woodenly stiff, 
and spoke of mental tension in every 
line. ‘. 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief tone- 
lessly and pointed a languid thumb 
toward his visitor. “Mute—so far.” 
He settled deeper in his chair, impla- 
cably patient, as if to say that this girl 
must speak, though he waited the night 
through. 

He did not ask my errand, but I 
stated it, none the less. “Lieutenant 
O’Malley is outside, doctor. He wants 
to see you. It’s important.” 

Doctor Bentiron’s impassive face did 


not change His long gray eyes brooded 
on vacancy; he might not have heard 


me at all. But the girl, crouched there 
in the corner, sprang suddenly erect, 
baring a tragic face. “Oh, have they 
found the body?” she demanded. 

“Ah,” said Doctor Bentiron placidly. 
“T was rather looking for something like 
that. What is it, Blakely? What does 
O’Malley want?” 

I told him, obeying literally, as one 
learned to obey the chief. “They’ve 
identified the body we saw at the morgue 
this morning. Ralph Griscom, his name 
was, and O’Malley wants to talk to 
Miss Titus.” 

The girl shrank briefly, then stepped 
forward. Her pale, close-set eyes shone 
wildly; her face was exalted. “Yes, 
bring him in,” she cried. “Bring him 
in, and I’ll confess and begin my pen- 
nance. Oh, oh, oh!’ Her voice 
mounted hysterically. 


“Now,” said the doctor, “shut up.” 
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And she did. “Bring him in, old son, 
and let us see what shall transpire.” 

Lieutenant O’Malley advanced diffi- 
dently, ducking his bullet head in re- 
spectful greeting. “Give you good day, 
doctor, and it’s sorry I am to bother 
you. But that one in th’ morgue, that 
you seen this mornin’, an’ th’ lady here 
—well, sorr, I’m just after findin’ out 
they was together in th’ park las’ night.” 

He shifted his feet awkwardly, being 
always uncomfortable in explanation, 
But Doctor June Titus advanced with 
her slim wrists held out before her. 
Her uplifted face was palely alight. 
“Officer, do your duty,” said she; and 
the prim mannerisms of her speech con- 
trasted oddly with its content. “I con- 
fess; I give myself up. I did it; it was 
my mad deed; arrest me, sir!” 

O’Malley scratched his rusty head. 
“We-ell, now, ma’am ” He glanced 
at the chief, as for guidance. 

But Miss Titus was eager to be ar- 
rested and have done, it seemed. Words 
flowed from her. “He was stabbed in 
the back of the neck,” she declared. 
“Stabbed through the medulla with a 
hatpin. I wickedly did it; take me to 
prison !” 

The chief continued to blink sadly 
at the wall throughout this theatrical 
outpouring. His face was perfectly in- 
scrutable; whether she convinced him 
or not [ could not tell. But Lieutenant 
O’Malley was troubled by no doubts. 

“Anythin’ ye say c’n be used against 
yuh,” he warned her formally. “But 
will ye come along now, ma’am, an’ tell 
it to th’ captain? If ye’ll excuse me, 
sorr?” 

Doctor Bentiron grunted phlegmat- 
ically. “Freddy, dear, avoid young la- 
dies who dream of hatpins and things; 
they are potentially dangerous. Lut 
wait a minute, O’Malley. There’s no 
such rush. Let's get the straight of this 
before you start off. Now, June 
Titus——” 

A commotion rose suddenly in the 
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hall without. The chief sighed, shut his 
mouth and fell to rolling another ciga- 
rette, waiting indifferently for silence. 
He hated to raise his voice. But the 
noise outside continued, grew louder. 
I made out Miss Morgan’s expostulating 
voice; Hanrahan, the doctor’s big or- 
derly, rumbled placatingly : 

“Here, here, ma’am! Do ye be quiet, 
now; ye'll disturb himself.” 

A shrill, insistent feminine protest 
drowned him out. “Get outa my road, 
you big, ugly brute!” A long and quite 
unprintable exposition of Mr. Hanra- 
han’s ancestry, habits and personal ap- 
pearance followed. Then a wild scream. 
“A-a-a-a-a-h! Take your dirty hands 
off me! I’ll clean house with the whole 
lot of you! I want to see Doctor Benti- 
ron! I will see the doctor! I will! I 
will! Doc-tor Bent-iron !” 

A swift, confused shuffling ensued, 
punctuated by the sound of a blow. 

Doctor Bentiron remained undis- 
turbed. “One waits without—rather 
importunately, what? Oh, well ge 

He pushed one of the series of but- 
tons set in the arm of his chair. At 
once the door swung open; Hanrahan 
appeared, flushed and panting, a scratch 
across his broad, red face. 

“Well, Hanrahan, come in.” 

“Yes sir, doctor.” He turned, but 
this insistent visitor waited no permis- 
sion to enter. She strode in a con- 
queror, shaking off nurses like flies, a 
tall, blond woman, threatening as 
Boadicea. She advanced with a curi- 
ous, lurching gait, for her left foot 
wore only a sleazy near-silk stocking; I 
noticed a large hole in its toe. Her 
tight hand grasped a high-heeled shoe 
by the vamp, a very effective weapon in 
the hands of the right person. O’Mal- 
ley muttered something at the sight of 
her and crouched instinctively. June 
Titus made a little moan and shrank 
back in her corner, covering her face 
once more. 


But Doctor Bentiron lay back in his - 
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chair immobile and yawned. “Annie,” 
he said, “behave yourself.” 

Big, Bad Annie crowed triumphantly, 
nodding her brassy head until the drag- 
gled blue plumes of her hat wagged 
again. “I told ’em,” she declared exult- 
ingly. “I told ’em all what’d happen if 
they got fresh. Say, I’ve a good mind 
to make a ruin outa this place As f’r 
that big, thick Irishman, why I knocked 
him f’r a goal a’ready. Lookit ’is face! 
Ha!” 

The chief yawned again. “Don’t start 
anything here, Annie,” he advised plac- 
idly. “What’s the idea, anyhow?” 

“W’y, nothing much. You see, doc” 
—and the lady’s voice grew momentarily 
shriller, wilder, more  strident—“I 
croaked a guy las’ night in the park.” 

“Humph!” Doctor Bentiron remained 
outwardly undisturbed.. But a_ high, 
thin scream cut him off. In her corner 
June Titus uprose, arms thrown abroad, 
her white face a mask of horror. 

Big, Bad Annie looked at her threat- 
eningly. “That one o’ your nuts, doc?” 
she demanded, gripping her shoe tighter. 

I took one step forward, braced and 
ready, for I fancied that Annie meant 
to start hostilities at once. She was 
wildly maniac, careless of all conse- 
quences, 

“That’s the one! That’s the one! 
My rival!” declared Doctor Titus. 

“Say, you!) Whaddaya mean, calling 
me names, huh?” 

“Silence,” said the chief. Then, as 
Bad Annie turned toward him: “You 
were telling us about a murder, weren’t 
you ?” 

“Murder? No, doc, just on’y a kill- 
ing, that’s all. Y’see I sat in th’ park 
las’ night an’ a guy come up and says, 
‘Hello, Bright-Eyes,’ says he. An’ so 
we got to talking and kidding and sat 
down on a bench. An’ then this poor 
fish, he tips my hat back an’ says, ‘Hello, 
Peroxide!’ Gee, he was an awful fresh 


guy i‘ 
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“Exactly” murmured Doctor Bent- 
iron. “Go on, Annie,” 

“Yeah. Well, he made me mad, 
kinda; so I took and jabbed him with 
my hatpin to make him behave. He got 
it in the neck!” And she shook with 
maniacal laughter. “In th’ neck, right!” 

The chief blinked inscrutably at his 
blank wall. 

“Well,” went on Big Bad Annie, still 
chuckling, “he slumped over, kinda, and 
I seen I’d croaked him. Gee, it was 
funny! He got so limpsey, like he was 
drunk; couldn’t make him sit up no 
more. An’ so I beat it, because I seen 
another jane comin’. An’ ’en I gets 
thinkin’ ’s mornin’, after I seen you, 
an’ I thought I’d slip up here an’ tell 
you th’ joke. Gosh, doc, it was aw- 
ful funny! He got so limpsey! Ha!” 

“And so you broke off a hatpin in 
his spinal cord,” said the chief. “You're 
a rough little joker, Annie. Know his 
name ?” 

“Ralph somepin ’r other; ‘call me 
Ralph,’ says he, an’ so I hadda call ’im!” 

“Yes, exactly,” said the chief, and he 
lapsed into smoky silence. 

June Titus broke out! ‘No, oh, no!” 
she wailed. “It wasI! ItwasI! I 
killed Ralph!” 

“A bit of competition,” murmured 
Doctor Bentiron. 

O’Malley scratched his rusty head. 
“T better take ’em both,” he decided and 
advanced upon Big, Bad Annie, fum- 
bling for handcuffs. 

The lady took one step back, shifted 
her shoe to the left hand and plucked 
at her big hat. “I gotta ’nother pin,” she 
declared. “C’m on, youse!” 

The police officer advanced steadily 
enough, though she was rather a fear- 
ful sight. “Come awn, now,” he in- 
vited. “Y’r under arrest.” 

“C’m on y’rself!” invited the lady 
hopefully. “Arrest me? Not with all 
the reserves f’om two houses, you can’t, 
you ugly cop! I'll clean house with 
you!” 
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“Under arrest, charged with murder, 

repeated O’Malley and came steadfastly 
on. 
Big, Bad Annie whooped with laugh- 
ter and wiped her streaming eyes, 
“Murder? W’y, you fool cop, you 
can’t do nothin’ t’ me, just f’r a killing. 
I’m crazy, I am! Now then, let’s go!” 
She poised, both hands armed. 

Doctor Bentiron sighed, took one last 
pull upon his cigarette and laid it care- 
fully aside. “She has good insight,” he 
murmured apathetically. “Wait a min- 
ute, O’Malley; I hate my room mussed 
up.” 

The policeman stopped obediently; 
Annie half turned. Doctor Bendiron 
heaved himself sluggishly up, yawned, 
stretched and advanced toward tha 
fiercely staring woman. He came crab- 
like, left shoulder and hip forward. 
His shoulders sagged; he bent for- 
ward from the waist, thumbs loosely 
hooked in his belt. He seemed to slouch 
nervelessly, but an anatomist’s eye could 
see how the lean, lithe muscles bunched 
and crept beneath his loose robe. He 
balanced daintily upon the balls of his 
feet. His chin was dropped; he looked 
fixedly at Big, Bad Annie from beneath 
heavy, overhanging brows. 

The lady waited, murderously alert. 
As he came within reach, she even made 
one abortive jab with a long hatpin. 
But she could no longer withstand the 
cold, merciless fire of that gray stare. 
Suddenly she dropped shoe and hatpin 
and burst into noisy sobbing. “Oh, 
doctor, dear, I didn’t mean no harm!” 

“Umphf,” said the chief imperturb- 
ably, covering up like a boxer, as she 
would have embraced him. “Get away,” 
he said again. “Be ashamed, Annie.” 

Loud wails. “Oh, I yam! I yam!” 

“Exactly! Go, call the Bellevue bus, 
O’Malley. Tell them to bring a strait- 
jacket. Miss Reilly, Miss O’Hare.” 

He had not raised his voice, but, 
“Yes, Doctor!’ chorused two nurses 
from the hall. 








Big, Bad Annie 
“Look after Annie till the bus gets: 


here. She'll have to go from court 
to the prison ward, O’Malley. It'll be 
Matteawan this time, Annie.” 

Big, Bad Annie departed meekly 
enough, between two watchful nurses, 
The chief clambered back into his chair 
and sighed. “Now, Miss Titus. You 
were saying?” 

The girl came forward. “I killed 
him, doctor,” she repeated earnestly. 
She was only my instrument. I went 
to meet Ralph in the park, and I saw 
him with this coarse, common woman. 
I burned with jealous rage, and all my 
dreams came back. So I killed him with 
ahatpin. It was done by thought trans- 
ference, doctor. I only am guilty!” 
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“Umphf,” drawled the doctor. “Yes, 
exactly!” He rolled another cigarette. 
“You will stay here for the present, 
June. Miss Manley will find you a 
room.” 

When she had gone, he turned to me. 
“She may readjust herself yet, Blakely. 
She really owes Bad Annie a debt of 
thanks. Such women ought never to 
fall in love. Yes, it’s quite the best 
thing for her, this killing. Whether or 
not it was for Ralph, is doubtful, judg- 
ing from what we know of his habits. 
Oh, well!’ He sighed profoundly. 

“There’s a triangle for you, Freddy, 
my son: One dead and the other two 
crazy. It’s a jolly life we lead, we alien- 
ists.” 


CEES 


HYMNS INFLUENCE THIEF TO CONFESS 


WHEN Berger T. Jaeger, a former street railway official of Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, fled with five thousand dollars in cash and one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars in securities to Cincinnati, Ohio, he intended to lay low 
until search for him and the stolen property should be abandoned. But in choosing 
a hiding place the fugitive did not realize the effect environment might have upon 
his dormant conscience. He took refuge in a boarding house only a few doors 
away from a church. 

Sunday after Sunday the strains of old, familiar hymns floated through the 
windows of his room, and to Jaeger, who found it advisable to spend much of 
his time alone in the house, they had a peculiar appeal. In time the message 
of the hymns began to work on his conscience. Finally he decided to call upon 
the Reverend Frank H. Stevenson, fiastor of the church, and to him Jaeger 
unburdened his story. Then he wrote a letter offering to return to Minneapolis 
for trial and promising to make restitution so far as possible. He even agreed 
to mortgage the house which he owns in Minneapolis to repay the stolen money. 
In response to his letter Jaeger has been taken back to Minneapolis to face the 
charge against him. 


— SO 
o- —— 


DIAMOND-MEDAL POLICEMAN RESIGNS 


SERGEANT THOMAS K. SNYDER, the only policeman, so far as is known, 
_ who ever received a diamond medal, recently resigned from the New York 
police force after thirty-five years of service. 

Admirers of the policeman subscribed the money which was used to purchase 
the medal presented him in 1889. That was the year of the big car strike in 
New York, when riots were of almost daily occurrence. In one of these riots 
Snyder, then a young man, stood off, single-handed, a mob of three hundred 
strikers armed with sticks, stones, and revolvers until reserves came to his assist- 
ance. Since that time the valiant police officer has received several other com- 
mendations for bravery. 
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* When Zoé Beckley, one of our most noted newspaper women, told us that 
she was going abroad for an extended trip, we asked her to do you a series of 
articles, telling to what extent foreign police departments seek women’s aid. 








That 


OK for the woman!’ 


is what the French police— 
and that means practically the 
Police Judiciaire of Paris— 
have taught the whole world as_the 
first move in ferreting out any crime. 
Yet nearly always it is men who do the 


“looking.” 

Why not set a woman to catch a 
woman? 

We put this question to the chief of 
police in Rome. But Rome shook its 
head. Crime was simple in Italy. 
There were no subtleties. Men and 
women criminals were hunted alike and 
treated alike, and only men detectives 
were employed. No need for women. 

Paris does not shake its head. Paris 
nods, and nods decidedly, through the 
courtly personality of Monsieur Réné 
Faralicq, Sous Chef de Police—detec- 
tive force—Departement de la Seine. 

“We have not women detectives on 
our regular staff,” said he, “but we em- 
ploy them just the same. Indeed yes.” 
Here is where the nod came in. “We 
could not do without them half the 
time.” 

While Monsieur Faralicq pauses with 
apologies to answer his telephone, we 
sweep the room with a glance and find 
to our surprise it is done in artistic 


taste. Police headquarters the world 
over seem to have a family resemblance 
—a repellent somberness, a dingy, drab, 
and unkempt air, defiantly inhospitable. 
Outwardly the buildings are sometimes 
fine, as in New York. But the cor- 
ridors and waiting rooms—ugh! So, 
also, in Paris. One climbs three long 
flights of wooden stairs, footworn in 
the middle, past the usual cuspidors 
garnished with sand, the usual cubby- 
holes for porters and petty officials 
who write endlessly with pen and ink 
on printed slips, and one is admitted to 
a cheerless chamber with chairs along 
the walls and a deal table in the center 
holding the inevitable inkwell and im- 
possible pen. ; 

But the office of Monsieur Je Chef! 
A corner room and quite gay, with four 
windows overlooking the Seine confined 
between its granite walls and slating, 
cobbled footpaths. The plumage of 
many trees is also seen, with golden 
summer sunshine filtering through to the 
rows of bookstalls and flower stands 
along the river edge. Fine rugs adorn 
the chief’s floor. His desk is the desk 
of the busy man, piled with documents, 
electric-buttoned, telephoned,  dicta- 
phoned, and inkwelled. But there is a 
little bronze figure of a panther to one 
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side, exquisitely cast, and a vase of 
roses. On all the walls are pictures— 
a huge engraving of the city of Paris, 
three or four good oil paintings and 
many sketches, in ink, in pencil, in 
water color, in red chalk, in brown; 
half-finished, some of them, mere stu- 
dies; others complete and beautiful. 

Is monsieur an artist, then, in his 
spare hours? Oh, no. But he likes 
pictures and sculpture, and people give 
him sketches sometimes that they think 
he will be pleased with, and he thumb- 
tacks them on his walls. 

Monsieur Faralicq obviously is not 
of the stage type of detective. A tall, 
well-set-up figure of distinguished bear- 
ing he is, with thick, black hair brushed 
straight back, a small mustache, and 
close-cropped beard. His eyes are those 
of the intellectual, his features fine and 
strong, his hands an artist’s, with long, 
slim fingers and a quaint, huge ring on 
the littlest one. He is dressed with the 


quiet elegance of a French gentleman 
contemplating an afternoon reception. 


He smiles back from the. telephone 
and is ready to go on talking about 
women in police work. 

“Women’s service in crime detection 
is, I may say, indispensable. We em- 
ploy them as we use other specialists— 
not for general detective work, but 
called in on occasions requiring their 
particular talents without which we 
men would often find ourselves help- 
less. We rely on women just as we 
do on the professor of chemistry, say, 
in cases of toxic poison; or the hand- 
Writing expert; or the finger-print 
keeper. 

“In detective work women have 
highly specialized gifts—and marked 
limitations. They have superfine in- 
tuition, an indifference to logic which 
I can only say is parallel to the illogi- 
cality of life itself. They have sub- 
tlety. They have social talent which 
enables them to get into milieus that 
men could not. And, above all, they 


get to women and understand them as 
few men can. Also they can wheedle 
things out of men that other men cannot. 

“Perhaps I may best illustrate the 
usefulness of the woman helper in our 
work by the case of—let us call her 
Jeanne, the best woman we ever em- 
ployed in detective work. She was a 
woman of the people, not well educa- 
ted, but keen and intelligent. Her most 
brilliant work for us was in the ‘Bon- 
not Band’ affair—automobile bandits 
who terrorized Paris a dozen or so 
years ago, and whose chiefs were cap- 
tured, dead, only after the use ,of the 
police and fire departments, aided by the 
militia and light artillery. 

“Jeanne had a marvelous gift,” went 
on M. Faralicq, “of what we call the 
neutral aspect. Shadowing is a big part 
of detective work, easily three quarters 
of it, and for it is needed an operative 
who will attract no attentiori. The dis- 
guise must be complete, yet never strik- 
ing. A woman can make more natural 
and more complete disguises than a 
man. Jeanne was past mistress in that. 
She was middle-aged, middle-sized, and 
of middling appearance in every way. 

“It is this same quality of chameleon- 
like neutrality that makes in her own 
way—and not so different a way from 
Jeanne’s—one of the greatest cinema 
actresses in the world. This actress can 
play an Italian brunette, a Dutch blonde, 
a little unkempt slavey, or a gorgeous 
heiress—and her face will take on the 
character of her role each time. It 
has even been remarked that when she 
plays blonde or brunette her very eyes 
appear to change color. 

“Jeanne was like that. She would go 
out dressed in a frock, a shawl, and a 
little hat of her own making. By ar- 
ranging the shawl as headkerchief, cape, 
or wrap over her arm, by a twist of the 
trimming or brim of her hat, and a 
change in her coiffure, she could accom- 
plish an almost miraculous change. 

“She could rest her cheek on her 
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hand, droop her eyelids, and be the 
picture of misery and pain; or she could 


mingle, all smiles and buoyancy, among 


the crowds at a street fair; or slump and 
walk unsteadily to the life like an in- 
toxicated person; or huddle in her 
shawl, her hat feather drooping, and ap- 
pear the most drab and negligible hu- 
man being in the world. Thus she could 
make herself fit any setting in the poorer 
quarters of Paris and be an incon- 
spicuous feature of some deserted 
block, sit unnoticed at a table of some 
little buvette, or huddled in a doorway 
where one would not notice her at all.” 

Again the telephone. This time Mon- 
sieur le Chef listened with a puzzled 
air. 

“Receiving a representative of the 
American press? Why do you ask?” 
His tone was evasive. “In connection 
with the disappearance of the American 
lady and her baby from the Neuilly 
hospital? Ah—no, no, no, nothing to 
do with that. A mere coincidence!” 
And Faralicq smiled whimsically,  re- 
placing the receiver. “An enterprising 
Paris newspaper,” he explained, “tele- 
phoned to ask if I was disengaged, and 
was told by the outer office that I was 
talking with an American writer. They 
fear I am giving out news which they, 
also, want! That is funny!” 

We returned to Jeanne. - 

It seems that one of the notorious 
3onnot Band chiefs was traced to the 
house of friends in the Apache quarter 
of Paris. 

“The watch on his house was a dan- 
gerous task to set a man. The Bonnot 
Band had a clever technique of its own 
and would be certain to spoteand make 
way With any man seen lurking in the 
neighborhood of their chiefs, 

“And right here,” continued M. Fara- 
licq, emphasizing his words with pats 
of a long forefinger upon his desk pad, 
“comes in another excellent reason why 
women are invaluable to us. Since it 
is known that we do not employ women 
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as regular detectives, a woman is less 
suspected by the wary criminal, and 
often gets information or does a suc- 
cessful bit of shadowing where no man 
could possibly succeed. 

“It was, then, to the task of watch- 
ing the house where we thought the 
chief of the Bonnots lurked, that Jeanne 
was assigned. She made up pathetically 
as an elderly scrubwoman racked by 
rheumatism, who had consoled herself 
too well with cognac. Her clothing per- 
fumed with cognac, a flask in her pocket 
and a bit on her breath, she sat down 
in the doorway of the house opposite. 

“All through the evening, the night, 
and the following morning she stayed 
there, apparently asleep—a poor old 
woman whom no one molested if indeed 
any one noticed at all. 

“From a distance of two blocks or 
more our agents could see her. [’inally, 
after many hours of vigil in which the 
men changed shifts three times, Jeanne 
stirred, stretched herself, pulled her- 
self together, and rose. It was the 
signal that the Bonnot chieftain was 
coming out. Our men advanced, and 
he retreated. A door was axed, shots 
exchanged, and, after a melodramatic 
fray, the capture was made.” 

Jeanne’s vigil and endurance were so 
remarkable that they emphasize one im- 
portant reason why there are no regu- 
larly employed women detectives on the 
Paris force. A regular detective must 
be ready to answer a call at any mo- 
ment during the twenty-four-hour 
round of the clock ; must be prepared to 
go forth in rain or snow, in any wind 
or weather ; must be able to go without 
food for an indefinite time, or sleep, 
often without shelter as well; must 
sometimes climb to perilous perches and 
stay indefinitely. All these things are 
hard enough to get a man to do. Such 
stamina in a woman is as rare as a white 
blackbird. Jeanne was a white black- 
bird. 

“When Jeanne died several years 
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ago,” said Chief Faralicq with a regret- 
ful note in his pleasant voice, “our de- 
tective force suffered a great loss. We 
have never found any one to replace 
her.” 

But if the Paris police cannot have 
more Jeannes, they do call in women 
frequently for special work, and would 
use many more if they could get them. 
As in New York and London, women 
as supplementary police would be most 
valuable—particularly in dealing with 
women and children. At present the 
only women regularly on a pay roll for 
any sort of French police work are 
those stationed in large department 
stores, and those who aid in succoring 
poor mothers and babies. Of the former 
there are less than a score—two for 
each of the six huge magazins of Paris, 
one for each of the smaller. They 


are dressed like the saleswomen, in black 
frocks and white collars, and circulate 
about ¢he aisles where small wares are 
displayed, or hurry wherever needed, 


at the call of a bell. 

In these positions they do much bet- 
ter than men, partly because they know 
best the ways of shoplifters, partly be- 
cause they are more passionately at- 
tached to whatever is their chief work 
in life. That is not because man is less 
faithful to work, but because a woman’s 
mind ranges less over the world of in- 
terests and is therefore more singly and 
passionately attached to whatever is her 
own. This also explains why women 
detectives are harder on women crimi- 
nals they have caught than men are. 
Often when a shop thief is caught by 
a man detective and tells a piteous tale 
of necessity, she is forgiven and re- 
leased by the man; by the woman never, 
Even the plea of kleptomania, which 
men are prone to believe in—it is largely 
men scientists who have discovered and 
studied the disease—is rejected by most 
women as being merely a new name 
for the old story of succumbing to temp- 
tation. 

7D—ps 
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In the department of “inspections of 
créches’’—nurseries coming under po- 
lice supervision—there are six women 
employed as medical inspectors of “ba- 
bies of the first age’”’—the very littlest 
—eighteen visiting nurses and eight sup- 
plementary ones—all under the police 
department. The only other women em- 
ployed in any way connected with po- 
lice work are the Sisters of Mercy who 
minister to the spiritual wants of the 
famous prison for women, St. Lazare, 
an institution and building over a thou- 
sand years old rich with history, and 
about to be demolished. But that is 
another story. 

“But this lack of women as members 
of our regular force,” M. Faralicq went 
on, “does not by any means exclude the 
amateur woman detective who is so 
useful to us. For there is another 
class of detective work they do. This 
work is on a lower plane than that 
the ‘Jeannes’ do for us, and the women 
who do it are usually of the class with 
whom associate the criminals we are 
hunting. They are the ‘indicateurs,’ 
They know every one in the underworld 
and are often the only ones who do. 
So, often, when we are hunting some 
one there, we are compelled to avail 
ourselves of their knowledge. 

“This does not mean that we urge any 
woman to turn betrayer of her own 
people for money. As a matter of fact 
They know every one in the underworld, 
as devoted and loyal to their men folks 
as the women of the rest of the social 
world. Indeed, an incident that oc- 
curred last week, and one which the 
police the whole world over report as 
very frequent, would be almost impos- 
sible among better-developed women. 
One of our poor neighborhoods was 
awakened in the night by the screams 
for help of a woman who was being 
beaten by her drunken husband. When 
the police broke into the house they 
found the man striking her with a table 
leg. In another moment he would have 
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brained her. The police tore the club 
out of his hands and, handcuffing him, 
were about to take him away. To their 
dismay the wife seized the discarded 
weapon and attacked our men, crying, 
‘Let him go, you brutes! He didn’t 
do anything! You're not going to take 
away my man!’ 

“Another case of the kind,” M. Far- 
alicq continued, “also fairly common 
and therefore significant, is that of a 
man and a woman whom we arrested 
recently on the charge of murdering a 
merchant. The evidence was piling up 
against the man when the woman made 
a confession which cleared the man— 
apparently. The man accepted her ver- 
sion as true. But we had our sus- 
picions, based on a fleeting expression 
we saw on the woman’s face when we 
told her that her man was-~willing to 
profit by her confession. She stuck to 
her story; but a heart-sick look in her 
eyes gave her away. We redoubled our 
efforts to get at the truth and found 
that it was the man alone who had com- 
mitted the murder, 

“No, the aid we usually get from the 
‘indicateurs’ is that which corresponds” 
—there was a whimsical smile on M. 
Faralicq’s handsome features—‘“to the 
society editor of the ‘upper world’s.’ 
We get from both of them reports of 
the comings and goings of notables in 
whom we are interested! 

“In payment the indicateur often gets 
part of the reward offered for the cap- 
ture of the criminal we are seeking. 
More often we pay her a lump sum for 
a specific service. Or we reward her 
with a slight dispensation of disabilities 
imposed by courts; for most of these 
people have fallen foul of the law and 
are under some kind of suspended sen- 
tence. Sometimes part of the sentence 
is an interdiction de séjour, prohibition 
to stay in this place or that for a cer- 
tain period. When we need these people 
to work for us in that forbidden district 
we get the interdiction raised for a time. 
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“As a rule, though, we don’t like to 
avail ourselves of this class of help. 
Often they are unreliable. They ‘eat 
at tworatholes,’ as the French say; 
and are likely to betray both the criminal 
and the police, collecting from both, 
Nevertheless a tremendous number of 
crimes have been solved with their aid, 
so we cannot altogether dispense with 
them.” 

As M, Faralicq talked of the use of 
women and men as tentacles of the law 
to seize the wrongdoer I got an even 
more fascinating impression from the 
interruptions to his talk. The soft buzz 
of the announcer broke into what he was 
saying, and again and again glimpses 
came of the man hunts, scores and 
scores of them, which M. Faralicq di- 
rects from his desk as a general directs 
a battle. 

“Yes?”—into the telephone which 
whispers some message unheard by me 
—‘well, put a man to watch under the 
bridge at Soissons. . . . That’s promis- 
ing! Take it to the chemical labora- 
tory for examination, but leave another 
in its place. He mustn’t suspect. . 
Ah, is that you, B.S.? I have news for 
you. Budapest has spoken. So watch 
her at the play to-night. . . . Maurice, 
send a man at once to the villa of”—he 
gave the name of a writer of interna- 
tional fame. ‘His house has just been 
burglarized. The manuscript of his 
latest book is missing.” 

“More than ever to-day,” M. Fara- 
licq said, resuming, “we need women on 
our detective forces. Modern woman is 
thrusting herself into so many more 
and different activities of life than the 
woman of yesterday, that she is prac- 
tically indispensable in meeting the new 
conditions. Also woman to-day insists 
on being considered in our field as in 
every other. Of course this is more 
true of the great Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, England and America, where the 
feminist movement is more aggressive 
than with us. It is natural that in these 
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countries more women are part of the 
regular police forces than with us. But, 
domestic as our women are primarily, 
more and more of them are showing 
themselves fit material for detective 
work for that larger family of theirs, 
their city and State. 

“One great gift women have that 
should make them detectives par ex- 
cellence is the ability to act. We know 
that about the only field of endeavor in 
which women have risen to as great 
height as men is the stage. The names 
of Rachel, Mrs. Siddons, Elinora Duse, 
Sarah Bernhardt, are as immortal as 
those of any men actors. Well, just 
picture to yourself any of these women 
at the task of making some criminal be- 
lieve her to be something she was not. 
Would she succeed? Every woman has 
something of the actress’ talent and re- 
sources. Who can pretend better than 
a woman? Who is so potent at the cost 
of a few tears or a smile? Compared 


to women men detectives are great, 


blundering children, 

“I have in mind a woman who helped 
us run down a band of kidnapers. She 
was so affected by the grief of a friend 
whose child was stolen and was being 
held for ransom that she offered to 
help us trace the criminals. From our 
records she studied the appearance and 
type of the kidnaper class until she felt 
she knew them. Then she assumed the 
type herself. With one of our detec- 
tives she began to haunt the locales 
where this species resorted and made 
friends and admirers as one of them- 
selves. So thoroughly did she play the 
part when she cautiously proposed a 
kidnaping scheme to a suspect on whom 
she had fixed, that he was almost, fooled. 
He suggested that some friends be 
called in to help because ‘they had ex- 
perience.’ 

“Our amateur, with that intuition 
that is so precious a gift in detective 
work, and which every woman has to a 
generous degree, guessed that he was 
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testing her. The job she had proposed 
did not require the aid he suggested. 
He wanted to see if she was more 
anxious for acquaintances than for loot. 
She refused to take any more partners 
into the scheme and thereby settled his 
last doubt as to her genuineness, In 
this way she was able to worm herself 
into his confidence and won. The pre- 
tended kidnaping came off, and the child 
was taken to the same place where the 
other child, the son of her friend, was 
being hidden. The capture of the gang 
and the recovery of-the little boy we set 
down almost entirely to the work of this 
woman and her gifts.” 

It seems odd to me that Chief Fara- 
licg has to call in vain for feminine re- 
cruits to his regular army. One can- 
not be long in France without appre- 
ciating the industry and enterprise of 
her women. There are innumerable | 
women farmers and gardeners. Women 
dominate the great market, “Les 
Halles’—big, buxom creatures of keen 
business talent and peasant physiques. 
Women run thousands of shops and 
small businesses—often large ones. 
Women motormen are numerous on 
Paris trams; conductors still more so. 
Women porters and letter carriers are 
common enough. The conciérges— 
superjanitors—of apartment and office 
buildings are usually women. Women 
doctors and lawyers are plentiful. Why, 
then, don’t French women become 
trained detectives? The requirements 
seem no sterner than of these other 
callings. 

It must be merely that she has not 
got round to it yet. M. Faralicq hopes 
that she will get round to it soon. 

“My detective school is open to her,” 
he assured me. “I would welcome to- 
morrow and give a place on my staff to 
any woman who is willing and fitted to 
undertake the work.” 

And so, in Paris, even with Monsieur 
le Chef himself in the capacity of em- 
ployer, it is a case of “seek the woman!” 
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5.8. Gordon 


ERE came a tapping at the 
library window, and Haley 
shifted himself in the depths 
of his divan and looked in that 
direction. The tapping was repeated. 
Haley, with a muttered exclamation, 
arose to his feet, drew aside the cur- 
tains, and peered out through the dia- 
mond panes into the darkness of the 
night. Then he started back. A face 
was pressed. against the window, show- 
ing almost ghastly. The eyes of it 
shone, and a great, red beard more than 


covered the jaw of this midnight visitor. 
Haley, to put it mildly, was startled. 

A vague uneasiness seized Haley as 
he stared eye to eye at the red-bearded 


face. This house where he dwelt was 
somewhat isolated, standing well back 
in its grounds from the road. The hour 
was so late that the entire household 
save himself had retired more than an 
hour ago. And recently there had been 
in this district certain disturbing occur- 
rences, burglaries not the most serious 
of them. 

He became aware that the red- 
bearded man outside was now motion- 
ing te him with a forefinger that he held 
close to the glass. And he pressed his 
face, if possible, closer to the window- 
pane. 

“Be off!’ said the owner of the 
Branscembe estate loudly. “What do 
you mean—why, the man’s laughing!” 
His anger rose. His uneasiness van- 
ished. He unfastened the catch of the 
French window. It opened outward 


violently. The man with the red beard 
stepped back a pace. Haley’s hands 
grasped his coat lapels firmly. 

“Now, sir,” said he fiercely, “let’s see 
what you’re hanging around here for. 
Just you come along indoors with me, 
and we'll get in touch with the police 
at once.” 

The red-bearded man _ actually 
laughed. And there was something 
about his laugh that started a flood of 
memories working in Haley’s brain. 
Haley let go his hold on him, started 
back, and stared at the bearded face, 
now in shadow. 

“Who—who’re you?” he _ asked 
hoarsely. ‘“You’re—but George Haley’s 
dead !” 

Again came that odd laugh. Then the 
stranger quietly stepped through the 
French window into the library. Haley 
followed him and noted abstractedly 
that his visitor moved with a distinct 
limp. 

“Give me a drink,” the late visitor 
requested, still laughing. “It’s all mine, 
I suppose, anyway.” 

With trembling hands Haley manipu- 
lated the decanter and soda siphon. 
He squirted a stiff whisky and soda into 
a glass. His eyes could not keep off the 
face of the man as he worked, with 
the result that he sent spashes of the 
gaseous liquid over the polished top of 
the table. 

“That’s good,” said his visitor. “Now 
I suppose there’s no doubt that you 
know who I am, though I hadn’t this 
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when you knew me last.” He touched 
the big, red beard. “I thought you’d 
be interested to see me, Jim.” 

“J—am very pleased.” Haley gulped. 
“I—where have you been? Your death 
was proved. It was ascertained that 
you died in Alaska, more than seven 
years ago. You—why didn’t you come 
back in broad daylight?” 

George Haley smiled and drained the 
tumbler. He held it out for refilling. 

“T have come to claim my own,” he 
said. “I got here only three days ago, 
after fifteen years in the North. I only 
heard of my father’s death when I ar- 
rived. And I only heard then that you 
had come into all the estate, Cousin 
Jim. So they presumed me dead, did 
they? And they made no bones about 
letting you, my father’s favorite and 
eldest nephew, step into the inheritance? 
Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

James Haley sat with head bowed, a 
picture of despair and dejection. After 
five years’ ownership of the Branscombe 
estate, suddenly to know all this be- 
wildered him, dazed him. The right- 
ful heir, old Jasper Haley’s only son, 
was alive, despite all the legal proofs. 
There was not a stick or stone about the 
place that rightly belonged to him. 

“We can come to terms about this, 
Jim,” said George Haley. “I don’t aim 
at the life of a respectable country gen- 
tleman. I just want money—my own 
money. I want it desperately, I’ve 
been—unlucky, darned unlucky. Maybe 
I’ve been so unlucky that I’d rather 
they went on thinking me dead. See? 
But I’ve got to have the money I want. 
Now, what are you prepared to allow 
me, to keep me away and my mouth 
shut ?” 

James Haley eyed him furtively ; but 
cunning was beginning to grow and to 
show in his eyes. Nobody could say 
that James Haley was not a man of 
good nerves as a general rule. “So 
you’re an outcast, are you?” he asked. 
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“Well, then, supposing I tell you I won’t 
allow you a penny? Supposing I tell 
you that you daren’t squeal? The law 
wants you, George!” 

“That's a fact,” said George Haley. 
“Tt wants me badly. I'd get ten years 
if the law got me. But’’—his eyes grew 
hard and steely, and his red beard 
seemed to bristle as he bent forward and 
stared at his usurping cousin—‘T’ll let 
them give me those ten years before 
I’ll let you live here a free model land- 
owner, an esteemed landlord. Oh, I’ve 
heard them talking about you, while I’ve 
been hanging around the village. I’ve 
heard all about your housing schemes, 
about your irrigation, and your general 
improvements. Say, I want twenty 
thousand a year. You can have the rest 
and the ownership of the estate.” 

“The—the place wouldn’t stand that 
much,” said James Haley. “There’s a 
mortgage on it—your father left that. 
Besides, I’ve spent heavily the last five 
years, improving the place. I'll give 
you—say, twenty-five hundred a year, 
and 

“T’d do ten years in jail,” said George, 
“rather than be put off with a miserable 
twenty-five hundred a year. I'd as 

“You'd have a devil of a job prov- 
ing anything,” said James Haley. 

“Not so much of a job, either,” said 
George. “Let me shave, and plenty 
people around here would recognize the 
prodigal son, including Sharpe, the old 
man’s lawyer. No, Cousin Jim, you'll 
have to do something substantial. Na- 
turally I’d like to miss jail. But I'll 
suffer that rather than live the rest of 
my life on a pittance out of my estate.” 

Twenty thousand a year was quite all 
James Haley ever hoped to wrest from 
Branscombe even when the improve- 
ments he had started began to pay for 
themselves. And twenty thousand a 
year did not go far with a man living 
in his position and moving in the circles 
in which he did. He saw, though, that 
his cousin, the rightful owner, held a 
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strong hand against him. There was 
something very reckless-looking about 
the eyes of George Haley. He looked 
a man who had suffered much since 
he had shaken the dust of his home 
town from his shoes and started ad- 
venturing in the wider world. 

“Five thousand a year, then?’ said 
James desperately. “Honestly, George, 
this place won’t stand more. It’s in 
difficulties, and——” 

“T see you’re meditating adding to 
the house, and there is evidence at the 
back of great concrete block activity,” 
said George, with a laugh. “One would 
think that extensions to the house would 
be able to slide, if the estate were so 
embarrassed as you say. Twenty thou- 
sand is my figure, and I want five thou- 
sand this moment, before I leave this 
room. The rest shall be paid me quar- 
terly, at an address I will give you.” 

“Supposing I tell the police about 
you * began James. But at that 
George just laughed. And James knew 
he would never tell the police—he would 
be on the world, homeless, penniless, 
and dishonored if he did that. 

Dark thoughts began to work in 
James’ brain. He was remembering 
the lateness of the hour, the manner of 
his cousin’s coming, the fact that every- 
body else in the house was in bed now, 
while this library was an out-jutting 
wing from the rest of the house. He 
chewed his finger nails as his chin 
rested in his palm, and he stared brood- 
ingly at the red-bearded man. 

“Five thousand a year, George,” he 
said huskily. “Darn it, man, think! 
You’ve nobody else but yourself, have 
you? I have a daughter ih 

“Who’s going to marry,” said George 
shortly. ‘There are gossips in the vil- 
lage. I’ve heard all about it. She’s 
going to marry Richard Graveley, social 
lion. But Graveley might hesitate were 
he to know that, after all, there was no 
money in the family he proposed en- 
tering. He might——” 
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“Stop!” groaned James. “Five thou- 
sand for first payment, you say? Will 
you take a check?” 

“Ah, that’s better,” said George. “I'll 
take one if it’s made out to Frank 
Salter, and if you'll accompany me to 
your bank when I cash it.” 

In James Haley’s half-closed eyes 
now there was an odd gleam. Never 
until this moment had he been tempted 
to commit any crime. His position as 
owner and manager of Branscombe 
had been taken up by him in all good 
faith. But now, when it came to him 
clearly what all this visit meant to him, 
his brain seemed to catch fire. 

He sat down at the table, drew his 
check book toward him, and quickly 
made out the check for five thousand. 
He tore the form out of the book. He 
handed it over to George Haley. And 
he watched Haley like a cat watches a 
mouse. 

George examined the check, smiled, 
and nodded his head delightfully. 

“That’s something like business,’ 
said. 

“Tt will want indorsing,” said James. 
“You indorse it, and I’ll witness your 
signature. I’ll also write to the bank in 
town, and there’ll be no need for us to 
go there together.” He still eyed the 
man from beneath half-closed lids. 

“Don’t know much about checks,” 
said George, and he reached out his 
hand for the fountain pen. James 
handed it to him. He bent over the 
check. James bent over George. 

It was soon done. There was an 
antique dagger that served as a paper 
knife lying on the library table, close 
to James’ hand. Before George had 
written the name “Frank Salter,” James 
had seized the hilt of this. Just one 
blow he struck, and the blade went 
cleanly, straight between the shoulder 
blades of the man who had come from 
Alaska to get something of his own 
inheritance. 

Before George could cry out, James’ 


, 


he 
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hands closed over his mouth. George 
gave a shudder; he gasped and gurgled. 
A crimson spurt welled through James’ 
fingers. But not a sound could the 
stricken man give. Then George fell 
forward over the table. 


Il. 


James Haley’s brain was like ice now 
as he looked down at his handiwork. It 
was his first crime, but he felt no hor- 
ror then for what he had done. The 
huddled-up form of his cousin looked 
more like that of a man who had gone 
to sleep with his head on the table, than 
a man who had been struck down by a 
foul, deadly blow. 

The haft of the thin-bladed knife pro- 
truded still from George’s shoulders. 
James seized this and attempted to tug 
it out. It.would not come. He tugged 
again. In the tugging he upset the 
balance of the dead man, who rolled to 
the floor in a heap, face upward, the 
eyes staring at the electric lights, mouth 
open, and red beard bristling and point- 
ing ceilingward. Then James did 
shudder. But the knife handle was now 
out of sight beneath the body, and he 
did not attempt to retrieve it again. But 
he was most careful in the way he 
seized many newspapers that were piled 
on a side table, and in the way he 
pushed them underneath the shoulder 
blades of his cousin. 

“Can’t have stains on the carpet,” he 
murmured. “Now, to get rid of it.” 

Had he been born to crime he could 
not have worked with more coolness 
and precision than he did. He opened 
the library door and entered the hall. 
He listened hard. There was no sound 
in all the great, old-fashioned house. 
He went to the front door and shot back 
the locks and bolts that secured it. He 
looked out into the night. Above, the 
stars blinked coldly, and the tang of 
approaching winter was in the air. But 
all was quiet there, too. He stood and 
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thought for a long while: - His gaze 
was turned toward the back of the 
house. 

Idly he tapped with his foot the wide 
but decaying steps that led up to the 
front door. The steps had been built of 
bricks originally, and had been cemented 
over. As he kicked the edge of the 
topmost one a _ piece of cement 
crumbled away beneath his shoe. He 
looked down. Then he did an appar- 
ently absent-minded thing. He paced 
the length of the topmost of these steps. 

“Seven feet,” he murmured. Then 
he went to the bottom of the flight. 
There he did some span measurements 
with his hands. At length he returned 
tothe library, He looked down upon 
the form of his cousin. He slipped out 
of his dinner coat, stooped, and—for 
he was a strongly built man, and George 
was of slight figure—he managed to get 
the dead man across his shoulders. Out 
through the front door he went with 
his burden. He paused to close the 
door after him. Then he began to 
walk quickly toward the back of the 
house, using the kitchen-door pathway. 
He passed the kitchen, went across the 
yard, out through a gate, and at length 
he came to a newly-erected shed. There 
he dropped George. He struck a match. 
He found a lantern. He applied the 
match to the wick of this, and the rays 
from the lamp shone upon the contents 
of the shed. 

Concrete block-making was in prog- 
ress here. Piled high were blocks of 
all shapes and sizes. A new billiard 
room was being erected here at the 
house, and James, to give employment 
to the unemployed among his tenants, 
had won for himself considerable ap- 
probation by starting this temporary in- 
dustry. The blocks were being made 
on the spot. Molds were there, bags 
of cement, and piles of sand—all were 
at hand for the concrete mixers. 

Lying on the floor were two great, 
boxlike molds, measuring roughly seven 
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feet in length, two and a half feet wide, 
and eighteen inches in depth. These 
molds interested Haley greatly. They 
appeared to be full of still-damp con- 
crete. They were, he knew, designated 
to replace his front door steps. This 
had been his own idea, to repair his 
steps with new, great concrete blocks, 
They would be solid, too—none of the 
tubular things that were going to make 
the walls of his new billiard room. 
Outside, he knew, were other blocks, 
ready to be laid in their appointed 
places. And in a corner of the shed 
was still an empty mold, made of thick 
planking, with which still another step 
could be made, 

He looked at his hands, smiled, and 
picked up a shovel. He was in his din- 
ner clothes, but he did not care for that. 
He worked hard for more than an hour, 
with bags of cement, with sand, and 
with the heavy mold. And as he 
worked, he actually smiled, though the 
perspiration rolled down his face, and 
the staring eyes of his dead cousin 
glared straight up at the roof of the 
shed. 


III. 


The foreman of the Branscombe 
estate scratched his head as he looked 
down at the bottom step of the new 
concrete steps that, against time, had 
been set beneath the front door of the 
house. He stooped to examine the 
steps. Undoubtedly there was a crack 
there, and he had not seen it before. 
He was responsible for the supervision 
of the improvements that had been ef- 
fected to the old house. He had con- 
gratulated himself on having completed 
the whole work in time for the wedding 
of James Haley’s daughter, which was 
to take place at eleven o’clock that after- 
noon. 

“That looks bad, though,” he said 
musingly, to the head builder. 

“Been badly mixed, that has,” said 
the builder. “Guess I never knowed 


Jeff Sansom’s concrete to crack like 
that afore.” 

“Mr. Haley’ll be annoyed when he 
sees this,” said the foreman, remember- 
ing that, for the past three weeks or so, 
the boss had gone about with very fret- 
ful nerves, and had been wont to get 
upset on slight provocation. “Say, Bill, 
there’s that spare block in the shed yet.” 

“Never could understand how that 
spare step came to be there,” said Bill 
Hancock, who, if a good and conscien- 
tious worker, had no very brilliant in- 
tellect. “Jeff swears still he never made 
it. Well, Mr. Jones?” 

“Get some men here, pull that step 
up, and set the spare one in its place,” 
said the steward. “Mr. Haley won’t 
be down to breakfast for another hour 
yet. I know he’ll have it torn up if he 
sees that cracked one there. The guests, 
when they come, would notice it. And 
they kid him about his concrete notions. 
So get the men along, Bill, quickly.” 

sill Hancock shrugged his shoulders. 
“They’re havin’ a holiday to-day,” he 
said, “for Miss Haley’s weddin’.” 

Jones bit his lips. He had forgot- 
ten that. And yet he was anxious that 
no blemish to the completed alterations 
to the house should be shown that day. 
His employer had of late been testy to 
a degree. Jones held a good position 
here, but there had already been words 
between him and James Haley. Jones 
had no wish for further words to lead, 
perhaps, to his dismissal. 

“There are three of them living over 
the hill,” he said. “Bill, go and offer 
them double wages to come and fix 
this thing. Hurry, too-”’ 

Bill scratched his head, but went. In 
a few moments he returned with three 
laborers in his wake. These men 
seemed little pleased at being brought to 
work en this holiday that had been 
granted every one on the estate. 

“Tt’s all right, it wen’t take more than 
an hour,” said Jones. “Now, get on 


with it. First dig up the step. It’s a 
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bottom one, and will come up easily. 
Then get to the shed and bring along 
that spare step.” 

The men worked well enough. The 
step with a gaping crack on its top side 
was soon pried up from its bed. Tem- 
porarily it was reared up against the 
wall of the house. Then the men went 
to fetch the spare concrete block. It 
was a heavy thing to carry, but they 
got it round to the front of the house. 
They laid it down in place. They be- 
gan packing it firmly, and they were 
just about to fill in the crevices with ce- 
ment, when the front door came open 
and James Haley appeared. 

James Haley had been florid of face 
prior to the arrival of his cousin. Now, 
though, his cheeks seemed drawn and 
pale, and there were deep, dark rings 
showing about his eyes. The eyes were 
also bloodshot now, and the skin of the 
man was dead and leaden-colored. His 
clothes, too, seemed to fit him slackly. 

“What the dickens are you doing, 


Jones?” he asked sharply. “I heard you 
working and grunting here.” 

Jones explained everything. But he 
was sorry he had missed getting the 
wrong righted in time to escape the ob- 
servation of his employer. 

“Cracked—which step? 


The bottom 
one? Which was that?” asked Haley, 
and Jones was struck by the agitation 
in his voice. 

“The bottom one, sir,” answered 
Jones. “But we had a spare one—you 
remember, we never knew how a spare 
bottom one got to be made.” 

“But which one went to the bottom ?” 
asked Haley. “I mean——” He broke 
off short, came down the steps, and 
peered hard at the newly laid step. 

“Piece of bad workmanship, sir,” said 
Jones. “And the frost must have got 
at the cement before it dried. I can’t 
understand it. Here’s the damaged 
one.” 

He led the way to where the con- 
demned block was reared up against 
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the wall on one end. He pointed to the 
crack which could now be seen about 
the height of Haley’s own chin. He 
laid his finger in it. 

“Very faulty work, sir,” said Jones, 
“not a bit like the work of Jeff San- 
som. He knows his job. I can’t under- 
stand 2 

“You can’t understand anything!” 
shouted Haley, and Jones was startled 
at the expression in his face. “How 
dare you say anything about the work- 
manship of that block? It’s all right— 
quite all right!” 

“But look, sir,” said Jones respect- 
fully, and thrust his finger deeper into 
the offending crack. “It would have 
been an eyesore as long as 4s 

“Shut up!” It was a yell that broke 
from Haley’s lips. “Confound you and 
all your meddlesome crowd. Confound 
and & 

“Hello, daddy!” said a voice from the 
steps, and, appearing as fresh as any 
June rose, his daughter, Muriel, looked 
down upon the men. “This is a fine 
day for a girl to be married, isn’t it? 
Good morning, Mr. Jones. Good morn- 
ing, Hancock. Good morning—why 
what’s the matter, daddy ?” 

Haley was dancing on his feet, and 
his face was a queer, mottled color. 
His finger also was in the crack in the 
concrete block. 

“Tt’s these confounded fools of work- 
men of mine!” he shouted. “And Jones 
is as bad as the rest of them. They’ve 
got no sense. They’ve * 

“Daddy! And this is my wedding 
day!” cried the girl reproach‘ully. “Oh, 
don’t talk like that. I want to have 
nothing but pleasant recollections of 
every bit of to-day. Mr. Jones, please 
believe daddy isn’t well.” 

Jones’ face had gone crimson at his 
employer’s words. Though he had done 
so quite hopelessly, he had loved Dick 
Graveley’s bride-to-be ardently for a 
long while. To be called down in her 
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presence—especially as the calling-down 
was so totally undeserved—irked him. 

“I’m sure I understand, Miss Haley,” 
he said quietly, 

“Get the confounded thing out of the, 
way! Carry it out of sight!” splut- 
tered Haley, pointing at the upright 
block. ‘We—we—do as I say!” 

But others besides Jones were dis- 
turbed. Bill Hancock had also been 
called a fool before the young mis- 
tress. And Bill was a sturdy, inde- 
pendent man. He shook his head when 
he found his employer glaring, at him. 

“To-day’s a holiday,” he said. “I've 
been workin’ for an hour when I’d no 
need to. I’m doin’ no more.” 

“Nor me, neither,” said each of the 
three men who had been pressed into 
service, 

“Then you’re all—all fired!” shouted 
Haley. “You're a lot of insubordinate, 
lazy, loafing, idle id 

His daughter took him by the arm. 
Her touch seemed to have a calming 
effect on him. He turned away and 
went up the steps. At the door she 
turned to the foreman. 

“Please do as my father wishes, Mr. 
Jones,” she said, “and get that block put 
away before the guests come.” 

He raised his hat and turned to the 
workmen. But they already were moy- 
ing off in high dudgeon. He followed 
them. 

“We've been fired,” they told him. 
“So we ain’t doin’ nothin’ more for the 
cantankerous old cuss. No, Mr. Jones, 
not a stroke more.” 

Jones shrugged his shoulders. He 
had meant well enough when he had 
attempted to get everything into apple- 
pie order for the forthcoming wedding 
festivities, but he realized that he had 
failed to please his employer. 
pains he had been insulted before the 
girl he loved. He returned to the of- 
fending doorstep, braced his shoulder 
against it, and made some attempt to 


lift it. 


For his~ 
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But it was too heavy to be 
raised, though he perhaps did move it 
slightly. He gave up the attempt and 
walked away, determined to try to find 
sufficient men about to move the thing 
from sight. 

IV. 

Muriel was Mrs. Graveley—had been 
so for more than an hour. The guests 
were thronging the house, drinking suc- 
cess to her and the groom. The atmos- 
phere was very merry. Everybody 
seemed to be enjoying himself. Even 
Haley was laughing heartily with the 
bridesmaids. Things were going with 
a swing. But in the midst of his gay- 
ety Haley looked through the window 
of the drawing-room, and his eye fell 
on something that chased the smiles 
away from his face and brought the 
haggard look again to his eyes. He 
was looking down upon a block of 
concrete. The girls who had been jok- 
ing with him were startled when the 
man’s lips suddenly closed like a trap. 

Haley made his excuses to them and 
passed out of the room. In the hall 
he met Jones, himself a guest now. 

“You didn’t move it,” Haley accused. 
“It’s there, staring me in the face every 
time I look out of the window. You 
—you—why didn’t you?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jones, knowing what 
he was referring to well enough, “I 
tried to get somebody. But the men 
are sore about this morning, and they 
all refused to take a hand. I couldn't 
manage it myself. The butler and the 
other servants wouldn’t soil _ their 
clothes. So I hid it as well as I could 
by drawing the ivy about it. It doesn’t 
show very plainly from the front.” 

“No, but it does from the top!” cried 
Haley, and passing guests paused and 
eyed him in surprise. “It’s got to be 
moved. We can’t have it here—a spec 
ter at this feast. It’s—oh, get it 
moved !” 

Jones was sure his employer must be 
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ill. But before he could speak Haley 


had seized him by the sleeve and was 
dragging him out through the front 
door. Down the steps they went. They 
came to a halt before the upright con- 
crete doorstep. Jones had béen right. 
It was now pretty well covered with the 
thick ivy that climbed the walls of the 
house. 

“Go get the butler and the boy,” or- 
dered Haley. He seized the great mass 
of concrete. He inserted a finger into 
the crack. It went in to the socket. 

“All right, sir,” said Jones. “But 
mayn’t I venture to say that it’s rather 
unnecessary now r 

“Go—oh, go!” cried Haley. 

He had withdrawn his finger. He 
was looking down at it, and his eyes 
were almost starting out of his head. 
His mouth was gaping wide open. 
Jones was almost afraid. But, quick 
though his eyes were, he could not see 
what Haley was staring at on his finger 
as though fascinated, 

The foreman went on his errand, He 
imagined he would have difficulty in 
tearing the servants away on such a 
laborer’s job now. But he went, and 
Haley continued to stare at that which 
was adhering to his finger. It was a 
single, coarse, red hair that his long, 
well-kept nail had dragged out from 
the crack in the block. 

“Red hair!’ gasped Haley. “Red 
hair! The specter at the feast! And 
all because the concrete cracked!” 

He began to laugh a little, oddly at 


first, and jerkily. Then his laughter 
increased. People at the window above 
looked down at him, unseen by him. 
They saw him ramming his fingers into 
the cracked block. They saw him drag- 
ging them out fiercely. And all the 
time the man was laughing. 

It was one of the bridesmaids, look- 
ing down, who gave a scream suddenly. 
She it was who saw the great heavy 
square of concrete she looked at from 
above, begin to move. She saw it top- 
ple forward. She saw her host striv- 
ing to push it back against the wall 
again. But it had started to fall. No 
amount of struggling that Haley did, 
availed to keep it in its place. 

Then there was a thud, a scream 
from below. The great mass of con- 
crete had fallen, and in its fall it had 
sent Haley down beneath it. 

Haley was a broken wreck when 
Jones and the butler came to him. By 
the time the guests had streamed out- 
side Haley was at his last gasp. He 
was pinned down by a huge weight of 
concrete, which had crushed him. 

Men stooped to lift the heavy weight 
from him. But as they did so, they all 
started back in horror. For the crack 
in the concrete had grown, had widened, 
A huge piece of the block had come 
away, and, protruding from the broken 
end of it, they saw what was unmistak- 
ably red, human hair. 

Even George Haley’s concrete coffin 
had failed to hide his cousin’s crime 
from the eyes of the world. 
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SPOON USED IN “CRUSH-OUT” 


W! TH a spoon as their only tool five men recently cut their way through a 

_ ceiling of the Essex County jail in Newark, New Jersey. They pried a 
hole in the slate roof of the building, clambered through the aperture, and lowered 
themselves thirty-five feet to the ground by a-rope fashioned of knotted blankets. 
An S-shaped hook was used to hold the blanket rope to the roof. 

Just as the last of the five men was leaving the prison yard he was seen 
by an employee of the boiler room of the institution, who gave the alarm. Four 
of the runaways were captured within a few hours of their escape; the fifth 
wandered away from his companions during the night and was not caught. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
A™4vr in a limousine drives up to the curb on Bleecker Street and invites Kingdon Cole, 2 private 


detective, to get into her car. 


Cole has been watching the house of Professor Carmody in an 


effort to locate Malcojm Reeves, who has disappeared. - 
Cole is taken to the top floor of an office building in lower New York, where he is introduce 


to seven masked men. 


They offer him a bribe to join their organization, and when their ruse fails, 


they explain that they are a secret band of eminent men who have undertakea to bring to justice 


the big criminals who usually escape the police. 
idiot. They suspect one 


Doctor Dickson Latham of the crime, and ask Cole te see him. 


They produce Reeves, and the man is a doddering 


Cole's 


interview with the astute Latham leaves the detective baffled. 
On a second visit to The Unknown Seven, the secret organization on the top floor of the 
Security Building, Cole hears a startled cry of terror and rushes out to see a hunchback descending 


in the elevator. 
doctor refuses all explanations. 
Security Building. 
elevator ef this same building. 


Cole follows bim to Latham’s house and finds him in a drugged condition. The 
Handcuffing the man to an operating table, Cole returns to the 
He had seen Hector Englebreth, the brother-in-law of Reeves, ascending in the 


By means of a key, which he had slipped from the pocket of the hunchback, he makes his way 
to the private elevator, and the lady of the limousine, Miss Brownell, takes him up to the quarters 


of the organization. 


Grover Carlin, a well-known lawyer, is the spokesman of the band. 


After 


accepting Carlin’s urgent request to direct their organization, Cole declares there must be a traitor 
among them. Miss Brownell and Cole are certain that the man is Doctor Ballinger. 

“When Cole and Carlin go te look at the body of Reeves, who was murdered by the hunchback, 
they are astounded to discover it is the body of another man. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


LE’S only response to Pro- 
fessor Carmody’s soft-spoken 


ultimatum was a smile. He 

knew that the scientist was 
the kind of foe who is the most dan- 
gerous when he uses his gentlest tones. 
It struck him as droll that he was risk- 
ing his life for the safe of a few let- 
ters which, as far as he could see, he 
could put to no earthly use. He would 
not know what to do with them even 
if he should be able to depart with them 
safely. It was only Carmody’s earnest- 
ness in the matter that convinced him 
the letters must have a hidden signifi- 
cance, 

“Well, professor,” he said easily, “it 
looks like a deadlock. I don’t want to 
give up the letters, and you seem in no 
hurry to shoot.” 


The professor smiled still more 
blandly and took a tighter grip on the 
pistol. Cole believed he would shoot 
rather than see him depart with the let- 
ters. There was a certain grimness 
about the gaunt form and the sallow 
face which warned him that Carmody 
was playing a desperate game for high 
stakes. As often happens in tense mo- 
ments his mind turned to trivial things. 
He pictured Carlin waiting peevishly on 
the roof. He imagined Ballinger in the 
midst of another humorous yarn. A 
ludicrous vision of the hunchback, 
chained to the operating table in Doctor 
Latham’s house, flitted through his 
mind. 

But the pistol in Carmody’s hand 
baffled him. He felt no fear, but 
neither did he care to throw his. life 
away needlessly. Once before in the 
past forty-eight hours he had looked 
into the muzzle of a pistol, but that 
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one had been in Doctor Latham’s hand. 
He had laughed then and dared the 
physician to shoot, knowing that 
Latham, whatever other villainies he 
might be guilty of, was not the type 
that can shoot down a defenseless man 
in cold blood. He was too proud and 
high-spirited for that. With Carmody 
it was different. The professor was 
made of coarser stuff. He was not 
hampered by considerations of chivalry 
and fair play. He would shoot as soon 
as Cole’s back was turned. 

And so Cole restrained the impulse 
to laugh in the professor’s face and 
walk away. He preferred to bide his 
chance and watch for a sign of waver- 
ing in the hand that held the pistol. 
Growing tired of waiting he decided to 
try a little stratagem that he had found 
successful in the past. It was a simple 
trick and based on one of the many 
queer antics of the human mind. 

He looked away from the pistol and 
began to gaze fixedly at a point on the 
opposite wall. Moments passed and 
grew into minutes, and still Cole stared 
rigidly, not a muscle in his face mov- 
ing. His eyes were slanting upward, at 
a level of about a foot and a half above 
the professor’s head. The latter could 
not see what he was looking at, for he 
dared not turn his head, knowing that 
Cole would jump the moment he did so. 
At first he was mildly puzzled. Then 
his face showed signs of bewilderment. 
His curiosity changed into nervous con- 
cern. By and by he seemed plainly 
worried. It was evident that Cole’s 
fixed and silent scrutiny of something 
which the professor could not see was 
seriously affecting his nerves. 

_ Cole’s rapt expression did not change 
in the slightest degree. He just looked 
and looked at that blank point, some- 
where behind the professor’s back and 
Just above his head. Carmody grew 
more and more discencerted. A ten- 
sion, which he was doing his best to 
check, was taking hold of him. He 
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shifted from one foot to the other. A 
sense of- something weird and unac- 
countable was stealing over him, despite 
his scientific poise of mind. 

At last came the chance for which 
Cole had waited. It was merely an un- 
easy flicker in Carmody’s eyes, accom- 
panied by a slight turn of the head. It 
was not much, but Cole knew that, for 
the moment, the professor’s mind was 
diverted from the pistol. It was risky, 
but he might not get another chance. 
He flexed his muscles, and leaped, first 
to one side, then straight at Carmody, 
wrenching the pistol from his hand. 

A squeallike cry broke from the pro- 
fessor’s lips. Cole chuckled as he ran. 
The scientist started in pursuit, but 
Cole slammed the door in his face. In 
aonther instant, putting the pistol in his 
pocket, he was climbing through the 
window. Soon he was hurrying up the 
fire escape. A dark figure, with coat 
tails flapping in the wind, hastened 
toward him, as he swung over the para- 
pet and landed on the roof. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
asked Carlin reproachfully. “I was just 
on the point of going down to look for 
you.” 

“Ts there a man on the staff who un- 
derstands ciphers?” inquired Cole, tak- 
ing the lawyer’s arm and hurrying him 
down from the roof, 

“Ciphers? Why, yes. Findlay Ab- 
bott is one of the best cipher experts in 
the country. What do you want of 
him ?” 

“Find him and send him to my of- 
fice,” said Cole hurriedly. Leaving the 
bewildered lawyer several paces behind 
he ran down the corridor and entered 
his office. He had been there only a 
few moments when Abbott, a fat and 
pink-faced little man, trundled in. Be- 
hind him walked Carlin. Cole took the 
letters from his pocket and handed 
them -to the expert. 

“See if you can make anything out 
of these, Abbott,” he directed. “All I 
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know about them is that they are so 
important to one man that he was ready 
to shoot me on account of them. They 
may be in code.” 

Abbott looked as though he relished 
the task. He sat down, wiped his spec- 
tacles, and fell to work. In the mean- 
time Cole told the lawyer of the epi- 
sode in room 2512, 

Carlin’s eyes popped as he listened. 
He glanced with keen interest at the 
papers under Abbott’s nose. “You 
don’t think the offices of the Bureau of 
Civic Research are the headquarters of 
the gang we are fighting?” 

“No,” said Cole thoughtfully. “In 
the morning you might inquire of your 
agent how long the bureau has been lo- 
cated there. From what I saw, though, 
it looked as though the concern was on 
the square. It’s more likely that cer- 
tain parties are using the offices as a 
listening post, because of their close 
proximity to this establishment. Know- 
ing that we are fighting them, those fel- 
lows naturally want to find out how 
much we know and what our plans are. 
I have a strong suspicion that the dicta- 
phone wires ran into the rooms below. 
What do you make of those letters, 
Abbott ?” 

But Abbott was too deeply engrossed 
in his task to hear the question. The 
other two watched him in silence for a 
time. His puckered brow told that the 
letters presented a knotty problem. 
Finally he looked up. 

“No code here,” he declared. 
are just ordinary letters.” 

“Sure of that?” demanded 
sharply. 

“As sure as one can be of anything. 
I'll wager my salary for the next ten 
years that these are just plain letters.” 

“Then why did Carmody ” Cole 
suddenly gave the desk a resounding 
thwack. A light of comprehension 
dawn in his eyes. “I take my hat off 
to the professor. He is a slick little 
trickster. He wanted to get me away 


“These 


Cole 
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from there, having private business to 
attend to, and so he pulled the wool 
Over my eyes and made me think that 
these letters were a matter of life or 
death. Carlin, I’m a boob!” 

He bounded from the office, leaving 
the lawyer and Abbott to stare at each 
other. He was angry, but only with 
himself. For the crafty professor he 
felt an unwilling admiration, but he was 
also determined not to let Carmody 
have the last laugh. 

The discovery that Englebreth’s let- 
ters were genuine had given him a 
sharp mental jolt. A suspicion had 
been gradually assuming shape and 
clarity in his mind, but the cipher ex- 
pert’s report had uprooted it com- 
pletely. All that those letters now 
meant to Cole was a wasted hour and 
a sense of humiliation. 

He hurried up to the roof, then down 
the fire escape, and soon he stood once 
more outside the door of room 2512, 
Carmody had had ample time to dispose 
of whatever business had brought him 
there, but it was just possible that he 
had not yet left, so Cole entered as 
quietly as he could. The moment he 
closed the door behind him he knew he 
was too late. The light that appeared 
at his touch on the button revealed two 
empty rooms. 

Cole moved forward, looking sharply 
over walls and behind furniture. Per- 
haps Carmody had accidentally left 
some clew to his mysterious errand. It 
was even possible that Cole might get 
an inkling as to the discovery that had 
cost McKendrick his life. He searched 
carefully, but at first with no results. 
There were fresh, but very faint, foot- 
prints on the floor, and he could easily 
locate the spot where he and Carmody 
had stood, while the professor was 
pointing the pistol at him. Which way 
had Carmody turned after Cole left the 
offices? The footprints reached to the 
door and then back into the inner office. 
Evidently Carmody had locked himself 
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in before attending to his errand. Witlr 
some difficulty Cole traced the faint 
marks across the floor, muttering a 
short exclamation when he found that 
they led straight to the safe, standing in 
a corner of the room. 

Cole had given the safe only a cur- 
sory glance on his previous visit to the 
office. Carmody’s entrance had pre- 
vented him from making a more care- 
ful examination. Now he saw that-the 
safe was one of the best and latest 
makes. There was a look of freshness 
about the blue steel surface and the 
bright nickel trimmings which sug- 
gested it had not been there long. He 
remembered that this particular brand 
of safe, in addition to its other adver- 
tised merits, was supposed to be air- 
tight and absolutely burglar-proof. It 
seemed rather large for a concern 
whose affairs were transacted in two 
small rooms, but, perhaps, it had been 
selected with a view to growing needs. 

The course of the footprints made it 


plain that Carmody’s errand had been 
related to the safe in some way, but 
that was as far as Cole’s deductions 


reached. Whether the professor had 
removed something from the steel box, 
or put something in, he had no means 
of knowing, and the locked door pre- 
vented him from gratifying his curios- 
ity on that point. It did not stop him 
from exercising his imagination, how- 
ever, With a grim nod and a tighten- 
ing of the lips he made a guess in re- 
gard to Carmody’s business with the 
safe. 

There was nothing more he could do 
for the present, so he made his way 
back to the headquarters of The Un- 
known Seven. In the hall he met Carlin. 

“Well?” asked the lawyer. “Found 
out anything?” 

“The more I find out about this case 
the less I know,” confessed Cole. “All 
the same I think I know what it was 
pees saw that cost him his 
Ife,” 
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Carlin’s brows came up. 

“But I’m not going to tell you what 
it was,” Cole added quickly. “I may be 
mistaken, you see, and I don’t propose 
to jeopardize my reputation with you. 
By the way there’s a new safe in num- 
ber 2512, as nifty an article of that 
kind as I ever saw. Pretty good size, 
too. Big enough for a man of your di- 
mensions to sit down in, Carlin.” 

“You're not going to ask me to crawl 
into it, I hope?” 

“No, nothing like that. I just have 
a hunch that in the morning that safe is 
going to be taken out of 2512.” 

“Anything unusual in that?” 

“Nothing at all, and that’s just what 
certain parties are counting on, I think, 
There are times when it is expedient to 
do the unusual thing under cover of the 
usual. I want you to detail a man to 
see what happens to that safe, Carlin.” 

The lawyer nodded, but in the next 
instant his eyes opened wide in aston- 
ishment. “You don’t think that a 

“As I said before,” Cole interrupted, 
“T don’t care to risk my reputation on a 
guess that may prove unfounded. Seen 
anything of Ballinger lately ?”’ 

“Not for half an hour or so. 
busy in the main office.” 

Cole gave him a_ keen 
“What’s the matter, Carlin? 
worried.” 

The lawyer forced a smile. “It’s just 
a—a premonition. I guess that’s what 
you would call it. I have a feeling that 
the gang knows we are closing in 
around them, and that they are getting 
ready to cash in. We must strike 
quickly, or it will be too late.” 

“TI don’t knox’ but what you are right. 
I’ve felt something of the same kind my- 
self. We must not only strike quickly, 
but with both fists.” As if he had 
meant it literally Cole looked down at 
his clenched hands. 

“But where, Cole? Where are we 
going to strike? We don’t know who 
the leader of the gang is. That is, we 
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glance. 
You look 
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can’t be sure. We don’t know where 
the plant is located. We don’t even 
know ‘i 

“You make me dizzy,” said Cole with 
a chuckle, and then he turned abruptly 
and walked into his private office. 
There he pressed a button, and in a few 
moments Sambo entered. 

“Ask Miss Brownell to step in here,” 
Cole told the big negro. 

Sambo’s eyes opened wide, showing a 
generous expanse of white. “Why, she 
done lef’ a hour ago, sah. She went 
out in a mighty rush, too.” 

“Sure of that, Sambo?” 

“Course I’s sure. I seed her mah- 
self. It was just after Doc Ballinger 
lef’, sah.” 

“Doctor Ballinger?” 

“Yes, sah. The doc looked lahk he 
was wurried. The wurriedest man I 
eveh seed, sah. He tried not to let on, 
but he didn’t fool mah a-tall, sah.” 

“And you say Miss Brownell left 
shortly afterward?” . 

“Yes, sah. Not more’n a minute, 
sah,” 

Cole jumped up from his chair. For 
a moment he stared at the gigantic 
negro, then waved a hand in dismissal. 
He had instructed Miss Brownell to put 
one of the men on Ballinger’s trail, in 
case the physician should go out. Now 
it seemed evident that the girl herself 
had started out to shadow the doctor. 
Cole could only hope that her audacity 
would not lead her into trouble. His 
acquaintance with women had been 
only casual, and he had an impression 
that they either fainted in a crisis, or 
else burst into tears. Miss Brownell 
was, of course, a variant from the 
usual type, but just the same 

Cole sat down again. After all he 
could do nothing for the present, and 
Miss Brownell esemed to have a sur- 
prising capacity for taking care of her- 
self. He would stay close to the tele- 
phone, and, in due time, she would un- 
doubtedly call him up. He waited, but 


the instrument at his side remained tan- 
talizingly silent. When at length it 
shrilled a summons, Cole jumped nery- 
ously. 

But the person calling was not Miss 
Brownell. Instead it was Sloane, thé 
operative whom Cole had detailed to 
watch Doctor Latham’s _ residence, 
Latham and the hunchback had been 
far from his mind for several hours. 

“What is it, Sloane?” he asked 
quietly. 

Sloane reported that for the last hour 
a mysterious light had appeared at in- 
tervals in one of the windows of the 
doctor’s house. It might mean any- 
thing or nothing, and Sloane did not 
know what to make of it, so he was 
telephoning in for instructions. 

“Stay where you are,” Cole told him. 
“T’ll be with you in a little while.” 

For a few moments longer he sat 
at the desk, his mind working quickly. 
It was just possible that at Latham’s 
house he would find some clew to the 
movements of Ballinger and Miss 
Brownell. There was a fog in his mind, 
the result of too many conflicting de- 
velopments, but there were a few things 
that seemed clear. 

Soon he was out on the street. In 
less than half an hour he reached the 
corner nearest Latham’s house and 
walked east on the opposite side of the 
street. He cast sharp ¢ ces into the 
shadows along the row of buildings. 
Suddenly he stopped. “Sloane,” he said 
in a low tone. 

The  scholarly-looking —_ operative 
stepped out of a gloomy doorway. 
“Glad you came, sir,” he whispered. 
“Things look queer.” 

“What about the light you men- 
tioned ?” 

“It comes and goes, every two min- 
utes or so. Look! There it is!” 

He pointed to a window on the sec- 
ond floor of the physician’s residence. 
A small, flickering light had just ap- 
peared. It wavered for a few moments, 
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then faded out. The two men waited in 
silence, and presently the mysterious 
light came back. All the other windows 
were dark, and the solitary glow had an 
eery look. 

“Stay here,” said Cole. “Don’t move 
unless I signal you by whistling three 
times from one of the windows.” 

Briskly he crossed the street. A 
bunch of skeleton keys rattled in his 
hand, as he vanished from sight in the 
dark basement entrance. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A WARNING. 


VERY softly Cole crept up the stairs. 

On the ground floor he stopped for 
a moment and listened. A heavy silence 
seemed to hover over the entire house. 
He stole up another flight of stairs and 
turned toward a door in front. The 
knob turned noiselessly in his hand) but 
the door was locked. He stooped and 


tried to peep through the keyhole, but 


he could see nothing. 

A few moments passed; then a slight 
scratching sound, like that. produced 
when a match is struck, was heard 
within. At the same time a faint glow 
was visible through the keyhole. It 
lasted for ten seconds or so, and then 
all was darkness again. It was evident 
now that the intermittent glow, which 
Cole had seen from the sidewalk had 
been produced by some one striking a 
number of matches. 

Suddenly Cole stood erect, listening. 
For a moment he thought he had heard 
a slight sound, coming from somewhere 
below, but apparently he had been mis= 
taken. He had entered so quietly that 
it did not seem possible Doctor 
Latham’s sleep could have been dis- 
turbed by his movements. Again he 
fixed his attention on the door, for once 
more a scrrrrch came from the room. 
Through the keyhole, just before the 
fluttering light went out, he caught a 
glimpse of the hunchback. 

8D—ps 
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Cole was puzzled. What could the 
hunchback be doing, and what did the 
frequent stsiking of matches mean? 
He waited, uncertain what to do, but 
strongly tempted to open the door with 
one of his skeleton keys. Moments 
passed, and he listened in vain for 
further repetitions of the scratching 
sounds. Instead he heard what sounded 
like a half-suppressed chuckle. Evi- 
dently the hunchback had found some- 
thing that pleased him. A faint tinkle 
came through the keyhole, followed by 
a louder sound, like that of a heavy ob- 
ject being dragged across the floor. 
Then sdence. 

Cole felt in his pockets for his bunch 
of keys, but he quickly withdrew his 
hand and cast a glance over his shoul- 
der. This time he knew he was not 
mistaken. Some one was moving about 
on the floor below, but so softly that 
Cole’s keen ears detected only a faint 
suspicion of a sound. His eyes darted 
to left and right in search of a hiding 
place, but the best he could find was 
the corner back of the stairway rail- 
ing. He pressed against the wall and 
crouched low. 

Some one was coming up the stairs. 
Cole was determined to learn as much 
as he could before he made his presence 
known. The meager light from the lit- 
tle electric bulb in the ceiling revealed 
a sweep of bald cranium, by which Cole 
easily identified Doctor Latham. Per- 
haps he had been awakened by the 
hunchback’s movements, or perhaps 
Cole’s entrance had partly aroused him, 
and he had just now become . fully 
awake. 

The doctor swept past him without a 
glance in his direction and moved 
straight toward the room occupied by 
the hunchback. There he stopped, took 
a key from his pocket and unlocked the 
door. He pushed it open and stood ina 
listening attitude. Even from his re- 
mote position in the rear of the hall, 
Cole could hear a lusty snoring. It was 
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strange, since he knew that the hunch- 
back had been wide awake only a few 
minutes ago. Evidently the fellow was 
up to a ruse of some kind. 

Suddenly Latham turned and walked 
quickly toward the rear. For a mo- 
ment Cole thought he had been discov- 
ered, but the doctor took only half a 
dozen steps down the hall. Standing on 
the stairway railing he removed the 
electric bulb from its socket in the ceil- 
ing, then entered the hunchback’s room. 
The hall was now dark, and Cole 
thought it safe to come forward. He 
reached the door just as a light ap- 
peared within. Peeping through the 
crack between the door and the jamb 
he saw that the physician had attached 
the bulb to a wall fixture. Now he was 
standing beside the operating table to 
which the hunchback had been linked 
for the past twenty-four hours, leaning 
over the motionless figure lying on it. 

He mumbled something beneath his 
breath, then gave the hunchback’s 
shoulder a vigorous shaking. The snor- 
ing stopped. The fellow sat up with 
difficulty and rubbed his eyes with his 
free hand. 

“You needn't pretend,” said Latham. 
He was arrayed in the same dressing 
gown in which Cole had seen him once 
before. “I know you haven’t been 
sleeping. Where did you find these 
matches ?” 

He pointed to a litter of charred stubs 
on the floor. The hunchback eyed him 
stolidly and shrugged his misshapen 
shoulders. 

The doctor’s glance went to an old 
battered safe in a corner of the room. 
He stepped up to it and tried the lock. 

“Thought you might be tempted to 
while away the time by investigating 
this old safe of mine,” he declared. “I 
removed the bulb on purpose, so you 
wouldn’t make much headway with it. 
Not that you would have found much 
if you had opened it, only a few 
papers.” 
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Again he gazed at the charred frag- 
ments scattered over the floor. Cole, 
looking through the narrow crack, saw 
a puzzled frown on his bearded face. 
The room was small, and the conglom- 
eration of articles in it suggested it was 
used in part for storage purposes. The 
scattered match stubs perplexed Cole 
as much as they did the doctor. 

“There might have been a box in one 
of the bureau drawers,” muttered the 
physician. ‘I suppose that’s where you 
found them. I don’t see, though, what 
pleasure you derive from burning up a 
lot of matches.” 

Cole was watching the hunchback’s 
face. A look of sly satisfaction lurked 
in the sallow features. Once the fellow 
bent a squinting glance on some object 
across the floor, but all Cole could see 
at that particular point was a dilapi- 
dated trunk. His bewilderment grew. 
The scene between the physician and 
the hunchback was not exactly what he 
might have suspected. He sensed a 
hidden element in it. He was aware 
of a curious strain and tension in the 
air. 

“T thought I heard you drag the table 
over the floor,” remarked the doctor. 
“You were not doing it just for exer- 
cise. What was your idea?” 

Again a look of secret elation crossed 
the hunchback’s face. He jingled the 
steel links that held one of his hands 
to the table. 

“Aw, can’t a guy move about a bit 
if he wants to?” he asked. “Sittin’ still 
in one place all the time gets on a fel- 
ler’s nerve. I didn’t do no harm.” 

The physician regarded him search- 
ingly. Evidently he, too, had seen the 
furtive smirk in the hunchback’s face. 
He stepped briskly to the operating cot 
and shook the fellow’s arm. 

“T’m not so sure about that,” he re- 
marked. “You have been up to some 
kind of deviltry, my man. Now——” 

The sentence ended in a gasp. Ina 
twinkling the hunchback had wrenched 
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his arm free of the doctor’s grasp. Cole 
was amazed at the swift play of his 
fingers. He could scarcely see what 
was happening, but a loop fell down 
over the physician’s head and was tight- 
ened around his throat with a quick 
jerk. He spluttered and choked, while 
the hunchback snickered gleefully. 

“T got yuh now!” declared the little 
man, drawing the loop still tighter. The 
doctor wriggled and squirmed, but the 
constriction at his throat weakened his 
efforts. The whole scene seemed unreal 
to Cole. It took him several moments 
to realize that Latham was being gar- 
roted by the man who had found refuge 
in his house after murdering Malcolm 
Reeves. 

He bounded forward, and a well- 
aimed blow sent the hunchback reeling 
back over the operating table. The gar- 
rote, made up of two shoe laces tied 
together, had bitten deep into the flesh 
around the doctor’s throat. His eyes 


bulged, and his gaping lips were blood- 


less. A hoarse rattle sounded in his 
throat, as he struggled for breath. 

In a short time the noose was un- 
done, and the physician sank into a 
chair. While he sucked~air into his 
lungs in great gulps he looked queerly 
at Cole. The hunchback lay sullenly 
silent on the table. 

“Your visit was very opportune this 
time,” murmured Latham, as soon as he 
began to breathe more easily. ‘Where 
did you come from?” 

Cole signified with a shrug that the 
matter was of no importance. “What’s 
gotten into this protégé of yours?” he 
asked with a glance at the hunchback. 
“Did he go crazy all of a sudden?” 

“Oh, no; he’s as sane this moment as 
he ever was or ever will be. I knew 
he would kill me if he got a chance, and 
so I did all I could to deprive him of 
the opportunity.” 

There was doubt and bewilderment in 
Cole’s gaze. “But why should he kill 
you? I thought——” 
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“Yes, I think I know what you 
thought,” interrupted the doctor. “For 
a man of keen intellect you have a sin- 
gular capacity for getting things 
twisted. I suppose, however, it isn’t to 
be wondered at under the circum- 
stances. Wonder where the fellow got 
those shoe laces. I thought I had re- 
moved from his reach everything that 
might serve as an implement of mur- 
der.” 

Cole stepped to the trunk at which 
the hunchback had been squinting from 
time to time. He lifted the lid, and the 
first thing he saw was a pair of old 
shoes from which the laces had been 
removed. 

Latham looked at him in surprise. 
“That trunk was locked this morning,” 
he remarked. 

“The lock is a very simple one,” Cole 
observed. “Even a man with only one 
arm could pick it without much trou- 
ble. With a supply of matches handy, 
the removal of the electric bulb didn’t 
give him much of a handicap. You 
seem to lead a very exciting life, doc- 
tor.” 

The doctor smiled.’ He felt quite at 
ease again. He got up from the chair 
and strolled over to the table where the 
hunchback lay. 

“You are really very simple,” he de- 
clared. “Didn’t you know that mur- 
defing me wouldn’t help you out of 
your predicament? Why, you would 
have starved to death if you had car- 
ried out your attempt.” 

“Guess again.” The fellow leered in- 
solently. “My pals woulda found me 
before long. To-night, maybe.” 

“What's your grudge against the doc- 
tor?” inquired Cole. ‘Why did you try 
to kill him?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” retorted 
the hunchback, ‘wagging his head in the 
physician’s direction. 

“Our friend doesn’t seem very com- 
municative,” observed Latham. “I 
don’t think he will attempt any more 
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mischief to-night. Suppose we go 
down and sample one of my cigars?” 

Cole assented, but not until he had 
searched the hunchback and removed 
a handful of matches. He believed the 
doctor knew the motive behind the mur- 
derous attempt. There was a fog in 
his mind, for the scene he had just 
witnessed did not seem to harmonize 
with his previous observations. 

“You are a cool one, doctor,” he re- 
marked when they were down in the 
consultation room and the physician 
had passed his box of cigars. 

“Life hardens one. I sometimes 
wish I hadn’t lost my emotional sus- 
ceptibilities. They are the things that 
give color and tone to life. Life with- 
out thrills is a barren desert.” 

Cole suddenly recalled his original er- 
rand. He bent forward and looked the 
doctor full in the eyes. “There is one 
question I want to ask. You may not 
be able or willing to answer it. Where 
is Miss Brownell?” 

The question acted like an electric 
shock on the physician, upsetting his 
magnificent composure as nothing else 
could have done. A suspicion of pal- 
lor crept up beneath the black beard. 

“What about her?” he demanded 
sharply. “Has anything happened to 
her ?” 

Cole smiled amusedly. “For a man 
who has lost his emotional susceptibili- 
ties you manage to work up quite a lot 
of feeling over a simple question. You 
know the lady I am referring to?” 

“Why—er—slightly.” 

Cole gave him a hard, searching 
glance. He felt the doctor had deliber- 
ately understated the truth. “Miss 
Brownell disappeared this evening,” he 
announced. “I came here in the hope 
of learning something of her where- 
abouts from you.” 

“Why from me Latham was 
laboring under a tension that he tried 
hard to suppress. 

“Several trails seem to point in your 
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direction, doctor. Do you know what 
has become of Miss Brownell?” 

Latham gripped the arms of his 
chair. “I swear I haven't the faintest 
idea,” he declared, looking Cole straight 
in the eyes. 

Cole believed him. There was some- 
thing in the doctor’s tone and manner 
that carried conviction. He knew that 
for once the man was not shamming. 
His gaze cut deep into the physician’s 
bewildering personality, and he found 
not a trace of duplicity. 

“What is Miss Brownell to you?” he 
asked bluntly. “Not in love with her, 
are you, doctor?” 

The bearded lips: parted in a faint 
smile. “I admire her immensely. Have 
known her for a long time. Was a 
friend of her father’s. A very charm- 
ing young person indeed. But at my 
age one hesitates before he permits him- 
self to fall in love. Besides, Miss 
3rownell is not likely to entertain any 
romantic notions in regard to me.” 

Cole nodded thoughtfully. Despite 
the doctor’s light tone and airy gestures, 
the real Dickson Latham stood revealed 
before him. 

“T understand, doctor,” he said 
meaningly. “I see how it is with you. 
As for Miss Brownell, she left a certain 
place, about an hour and a half ago, in 
pursuit of a colleague of yours, Doctor 
Ballinger.” 

A queer little mutter slipped from 
Latham’s lips. He clenched his hands 
convulsively ; his face underwent a star- 
tling transformation ; a mingling of hate 
and fear showed in his dark, flashing 
eyes. 

“That hound!” he mumbled under 
his breath, evidently not intending Cole 
to hear. With an inward wrench he 
steadied himself; in the next moment 
he seemed cool and composed. “In that 
case we must endeeavor to find her,” 
he added aloud. 

“More easily said than done, doctor. 
Have you any idea where Ballinger 
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might have taken her, in the event that 
she should have fallen into his hands?” 

“There is one place he would natu- 
rally take her to, but I don’t know the 
geographical location of it.” 

“In plain words, the headquarters of 
a certain gang of alchemists and cut- 
throats ?” 

Latham nodded. 

“You are mixed up with this gang, 
aren’t you, doctor?” 

“T was.” 

“And you performed an operation on 
Malcolm Reeves?” Cole watched him 
closely to observe the effect of his 
question. 

“That is true,” said Latham in a 
queer tone. He smiled a sad, whim- 
iscal smile. “But, you must have ob- 
served that truth sometimes covers a 
multitude of lies.” 

Cole pondered this cryptical state- 
ment. “One more question. Why did 
the hunchback try to kill you?” 


“Some men are willing to do anything~ 


3ut this line of talk isn’t 
leading us anywhere. The thing of 
prime importance is to find Miss 
srownell, From what‘little I know of 
the gang, to which you referred, I 
should say her life isn’t worth a plugged 
nickel if she has fallen into their hands.” 

He spoke evenly, but Cole sensed an 
ache behind the words. “Do you know 
the leader of the organization?” was 
his next question. 

“He was never referred to by name 
in my presence, and I never came in 
contact with him. In my dealings with 
the members I never got higher than 
Professor Carmody.” 

Again, despite the contradictions and 
discrepancies that hemmed in the doc- 
tor’s statements, Cole was disposed to 
believe him. “There is no cause for 
alarm just at present,” he declared. 
“We don’t know that Miss Brownell is 
in trouble. She is a capable young 
woman and——” 


for money. 


“Ah, but you don’t know Ballinger,” 
interrupted Latham. 

Cole reached for the telephone and 
called the number of “The Unknown 
Seven. After a brief delay he was con- 
nected with Carlin. 

“Where are you?” demanded the law- 
yer excitedly. “Been trying to get hold 
of you everywhere.” 

“What has happened?” asked Cole 
evenly, though the lawyer’s agitation 
was contagious. ~ 

“Happened!” echoed Carlin. “Re- 
ceived an anonymous telephone message 
a while ago warning us that, unless we 
keep hands off, Miss Brownell will be 
dead inside twenty-four hours!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE VENEER OF INTELLIGENCE. 


HE doctor’s face betrayed his anx- 
iety, as Cole repeated what he had 
just heard over the telephone. 

“That settles it,” muttered the physi- 
cian. “We must find Miss Brownell at 
once.” 

Cole nodded. For several minutes he 
had been watching the physician 
closely. It was as if a veil had been 
removed from one phase of Latham’s 
many-sided character. Cole looked 
through the contradictions of his per- 
sonality, and he knew that on one point, 
at least, the doctor was sincere. That 
was in his attitude toward Miss Brown- 
ell. 

“There’s no hurry,” he said calmly. 
“Nothing is going to happen to her for 
twenty-four hours.” 

“But why delay?” 

“Because we can do nothing else. 
Another reason is that I need sleep, 
The third reason i$ Toots.” 

“Toots?” Latham frowned. 
is Toots?” 

“The most distracted cat in the State 
of New York at the present moment. 
My rooms were invaded by prowlers 
this afternoon, everything thrown hel- 


“Who 
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ter-skelter, and Toots just can’t bear 
fuss of any kind. She is a very tem- 
peramental cat, doctor. You will hear 
from me in the morning.” 

He left the scowling physician and 
walked toward the door. There he 
stopped and looked back. “Don’t 
worry,” he said. “We will see Miss 
Brownell out of this. There’s some- 
thing of a plan buzzing around in my 
mind. So long, doctor.” 

Cole walked out. Despite his cheer- 
ful tone he was not altogether free from 
worry. The situation, as far as Miss 
Brownell was concerned, looked critical 
enough. With the fate of Reeves and 
McKendrick in mind, Cole knew the 
gang would not stop short of murder, 
if it suited their plans. The hope he 
had tried to instill in Doctor Latham 
was based on the advantages which he 
held over the other side. So far Bal- 
linger did not know that he was being 
suspected, and this was an important 
point in Cole’s favor. A man who 
thinks himself safe is apt to make blun- 
ders and become incautious. Another 
advantage lay in the fact that the con- 
spirators knew nothing of the deduc- 
tions Cole had made from Carmody’s 
visit to the offices of the Bureau of 
Civic Research, or of his suspicions in 
regard to the big safe standing there. 

Cole went home, noticed with ap- 
proval that Mrs. Armstrong had tidied 
up his rooms, and that Toots was sleep- 
ing tranquilly on her favorite cushion. 
In a few minutes Cole himself was 
sound asleep. Five hours he slept, and 
then he awoke clear-eyed and vigorous. 
After feeding Toots and getting his 
own breakfast, he went to the offices 
of The Unknown Seven. On his desk 
he found a note from Carlin announc- 
ing that the lawyer had, in accordance 
with Cole’s instructions, detailed one of 
the operatives to watch room 2512 and 
report at once if the safe should be 
taken out. 

Cole crumpled the note in his fist. 
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It was yet early, and only a few mem- 
bers of the staff were on duty. He went 
to the end of the hall and glanced into 
the room where the body of McKen- 
drick lay. What to do with it was a 
delicate problem in view of the fact that 
the operations of The Unknown Seven 
were being conducted secretly. Per- 
haps the best way, was Cole’s reflection, 
would be to encase it in a plain box 
and ship it anonymously to the morgue. 
Later, in some direct way, he would 
endeavor to see that the hunchback was 
duly punished. 

He tocked the door of the little room 
and went back to his office. He had 
been there only a few minutes when 
Doctor Ballinger, after a discreet knock, 
stepped in. 

“You are early, doctor,” remarked 
Cole genially. 

Ballinger sat down and crossed his 
long legs. “I’ve been looking for Miss 
Brownell,” he explained. “Seen any- 
thing of her?” 

“No,” said Cole casually, knowing 
that the doctor was watching him 
keenly, “A bit too early for her, I 
guess. No doubt she will be strolling in 
soon.” 

“Making any progress 

“Rome wasn’t built in one day,” said 
Cole evasively, knowing that the ques- 
tion was a subtle feeler. “I’m just tak- 
ing hold of the job, you know.” 

“Still think there’s a traitor among 
us?” 

“T not only think it, but I am sure of 
it,” declared Cole testily, as if reproach- 
ing himself for his failure to expose the 
renegade. He was on the point of say- 
ing more, but just then the telephone 
rang. It was Fessenden, the operative 
who had been detailed to watch room 
2512. 

“They’re just taking it out, sir,” re- 
ported Fessenden, cautiously hiding the 
gist of his statement behind the neutral 
pronoun. 

“Well, stay on the job and report de- 
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velopments to me,” said Cole in tones 
that seemed to indicate that the matter 
was of no particular importance. “You 
see,’ he went on, turning to the doctor, 
as he hung up the receiver, “I spilled 
the beans at dinner. The traitor has 
had his warning, and from now on he 
will be a hard man to catch.” 

The doctor agreed with him. They 
discussed the matter from various 
angles, and finally the telephone rang 
again. Fessenden reported that “it” 
had been loaded onto a truck. 

“Stay with it,” said Cole laconically. 
“Telephone me when you can.” He 
was aware of a questioning gleam in the 
doctor’s eyes, as he hung up, but he 
pretended to have noticed nothing. 
“Fessenden thinks he has come across a 
clew,” he added for Ballinger’s benefit. 
“Don’t think it amounts to anything, 
but it’s just as well to run it down.” 

“What sort of clew ?” 

“It seems to have something to do 
with the murder of Reeves,” said Cole 
“Not more than one 


indifferently. 
clew out of twenty ever pans out, and I 
haven’t much hope for this one.” 

The doctor seemed to have been de- 


ceived by his tone. After a few more 
remarks he walked out. In an instant 
Cole’s listless air left him. In spite of 
what he had told Carlin the-night be- 
fore, he had been far from certain that 
the safe would be taken out; at any 
rate he had not expected it would be 
done before another night. Fessenden’s 
report had started a long train of 
thoughts in his mind. 

Shortly before noon 
walked in. 

“T’ve just made some inquiries about 
the Bureau of Civic Research,” he re- 
ported, after he had been told that there 
was no news of Miss Brownell. “There 
isn’t the slightest doubt about its gen- 
uineness, Some of the biggest men in 
town belong to it. It’s a sort of reform 
Organization ; interested in political up- 
lift and that kind of thing. They’ve 


the lawyer 
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occupied the two offices down below 
ever since the building opened.” 

“That’s interesting,” said Cole, look- 
ing as if his trend of thought had taken 
a sharp quirk. “By the way, the safe 
was taken out of room 2512 a little 
while ago.” 

“Anything startling in that 

“Well, it’s just possible that, if we 
can follow the safe to its destination, 
we shall find Miss Brownell.” 

“How do you make that out? What 
has the safe to do with Miss Brownell ?” 

“My reasoning is based on the as- 
sumption that certain parties are as anx- 
ious to hide the one as the other. If 
that is so then it is only natural to sup- 
pose that they will hide both in one 
place. That safe, Carlin, represents our 
only hope of getting Miss Brownell out 
of danger.” 

The lawyer scratched his head 
thoughtfully. “I+would advise you to 
move cautiously. Those blackguards 
would kill her without slightest hesi- 
tancy if——” 

“Oh, I'll be careful,” promised Cole. 
“All the same we must move quickly. I 
think your hunch yesterday was right, 
Carlin. The gang is getting ready to 
cash in their chips. Théy are holding 
the threat of death over Miss Brownell 
in the hope of influencing us through 
her and making us let them alone till 
after the clean-up. The miserable cow- 
ards are hiding behind a woman. The 
idea makes me mad clean through.” 

“You look it,” observed Carlin. 
Shortly afterward he withdrew, and a 
little while later Fessenden telephoned 
that the safe had been transferred to a 
private yacht, moored at the foot of 
West One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street. Fessenden did not know to 
whom the craft belonged. He added 
that it did not look as though the beat 
would start for a while, for the crew 
were on shore leave. Cole instructed 
him to report at once if it should ap- 
pear that the yacht was about to sail. 


Phe 
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“They'll probably wait till after 
dark,” he told himself after Fessenden 
had finished. “Rather bold of them to 
put it aboard a yacht in broad daylight. 
Really no reason why they shouldn’t, 
though,” was his second thought. “As 
far as they know, nobody suspects any- 
thing. It would look as if the safe was 
being shipped to a summer home some- 
where along the shore. Many people 
keep jewelry and other valuables in 
such places, and a safe comes in handy. 
And to transport it by water on a pri- 
vate yacht is less risky than intrusting 
it to the express companies. There'll 
be a merry little chase to-night.” 

Cole looked as if a whimsical idea 
had occurred to him. He called up 
Latham and inquired if the doctor 
owned a motor boat. The physician re- 
plied that he did; it was a small affair, 
he explained, but a demon for speed. 
Cole promised that he would learn 
something interesting if he would have 
the boat ready within an hour, at a cer- 
tain point along the river. Latham’s im- 
agination seemed to cover the gaps in 
Cole’s statement, for he promptly agreed 
to do as suggested. 

After giving several orders Cole left 
the office. His rendezvous with 
Latham was a short distance below the 
point where the larger craft was 
moored. Before boarding the doctor’s 
boat Cole went cautiously forward and 
sought out Fessenden. 

“The wind is slack, and the engine 
seems to be out of order,” explained the 
operative. “I believe somebody is tink- 
ering with it.” 

“Have you 
yacht ?” 

“T’ve made several inquiries, but no- 
body seems to know. She is brand-new, 
as you can see, and this appears to be 
the first time she has been anchored 
here.” 

Cole cast a glance at the queenly 
craft, its fresh coat of paint gleaming in 
the pale autumnal sunlight. After tell- 


learned who owns the 


ing Fessenden that he could take the 
rest of the afternoon off he went back 
to Doctor Latham. The physician, look- 
ing fresh and crisp in blue coat and 
creamy flannel trousers, sat at the tiller. 

“When do we start?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“We're waiting for the other party 
to make the first move,” explained Cole, 
pointing out the larger boat, easily dis- 
tinguishable among the craft of vari- 
ous types that littered the surface of the 
river, 

“Any news of Miss Brownell?” 

“Not a word, doctor. Are you in the 
mood for a little excitement?” 

The physician said nothing, but his 
smile and the squaring of hfs shoulders 
spoke more loudly than words. Cole 
glanced out over the horizon. A frieze 
of clouds was creeping up in the south, 
and a rising wind rippled the water. 

“T suppose you are armed?” he asl:ed 
after a while. 

The doctor slapped his hip pocket sig- 
nificantly. “Are we likely to have a 
scrap?” he inquired in a tone hinting 
that the prospect appealed to him 
hugely. 

“Quite likely! The rats are scenting 
danger and crawling into their hole. 
We may have to tackle a whole nest of 
them.” 

The afternoon waned and still they 
waited. Darkness fell, and a spanking 
breeze blew up. At Cole’s suggestion 
the doctor moved the motor boat a little 
closer to the larger craft. 

“They are hoisting the sail,” observed 
Latham, as he brought the boat to a 
stop at a point from which they could 
watch the yacht without danger of be- 
ing seen by its crew. Here and there 
the black ribbon of water was broken by 
twinkling lights. An excursion steamer 
swept majestically up the Hudson, with 
a trail of foaming silver in its wake. 

Presently the yacht moved. The two 
men in the motor boat waited a while 
to- give it headway. Then the doctor 
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flipped the wheel, and, with a gleeful 
phut-phut, the little boat darted for- 
ward. Like an animated thing it 
skipped giddily across the water, dart- 


ing in and out among larger vessels. _ 


After a little the sprinkling of boats 
thinned out, and they hugged the shore 
closely, in order to avoid being seen by 
the yacht’s crew. 

“Think you can keep her in sight, 
doctor?” asked Cole, noticing with con- 
cern that the larger boat was gaining 
speed. 

“Easily,” said the doctor confidently, 
“unless the motor should start missing, 
and there’s little danger of that.” 

They were silent for a time. 
sitting close by, watched the intent look 
on the doctor’s face as he guided the 
boat along the curving river bank. The 
shore line grew more rugged; here and 
there earth and sky melted into a blur. 
Now and then the lights of a town 
threw a yellow sheen over the murky 
water. At intervals the yacht disap- 
peared from view behind a jutting 
tongue of land, but it was never out of 
sight for long. 

“Doctor,” said Cole abruptly, “I don’t 
quite know what to make of you, but 
we seem to have one interest in com- 
mon. Both of us are concerned over 
Miss Brownell. I am partly responsible 
for whatever happens to her, while 
you—— But I think you told me that 
your emotional self is dead.” 

A queer little chuckle drifted out on 
the breeze. There was a note of grim 
despair in it. 

“Anyhow,” Cole went on, “there is a 
bond of interest between you and me 
for the present. Seems we ought to 
understand each other a little better. 
The other night, when I trailed the 
hunchback to your house and later 
found him asleep on the operating table, 
your conduct was as mysterious as the 
deuce. What had happened ?” 

The doctor, one hand on the tiller, 
gazed rigidly out over the black water 


Cole, 
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to where the gray blur of a sail was 
visible against the darkness. 

“The thing which we call human in- 
telligence is only a thin veneer,” he re- 
marked in whimsical tones. “Some- 
times only a slight thrust is needed to 
break through it. It is very amusing 
to watch the antics that a supposedly 
sane being will perform when a crisis 
of some sort comes along and gives 
him a jolt. My own part in this affair 
is an example of what happens when 
the veneer of intelligence cracks. You 
would not believe me if I were to tell 
you, so what is the use?” 

“You might try,” suggested Cole. 
The doctor had been a changed man 
since he learned that Miss Brownell was 
in danger. Before that he had been all 
subterfuge, evasions, and bewildering 
subtleties. Now Cole felt that he was 
face to face with the man’s real self. 

“The hunchback came to my house 
that night to dispatch me to a better 
world,” Latham said. 

“He had just performed a similar 
service for Malcolm Reeves,”’ Cole ob- 
served. 

“He had orders to get me, too. The 
gang feared both of us, and they had 
come to a pass where they couldn’t 
afford to stand on ceremony. Well, that 
night I heard some one getting in the 
basement way. That’s the advantage of 
being a light sleeper. I collared the fel- 
low as he came up the stairs. Not 
knowing what to do with him I gave 
him a hypodermic to keep him quiet. 
Then you came and complicated the sit- 
uation.” 

“Tf the hunchback came to your 
house to murder you,” said Cole doubt- 
fully, “why didn’t you turn him over to 
the police?” 

The doctor chuckled softly. “That 
shows how incongruously we some- 
times act, strutting around like hens 
with their heads chopped off. Your 
own conduct was very peculiar that 
night. I was wondering why, instead 
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of handcuffing the culprit to my operat- 
ing table, you didn’t telephone for the 
police wagon.” 

“T had a reason.” 

“And so did I.” The doctor chuckled 
again. “At least I thought I had a sound 
reason for my conduct. As a matter 
of fact my reason was at a standstill; 
no doubt yours was likewise. At any 
rate I didn’t dare hand the fellow over 
to the police. Certain things had hap- 
pened that made it undesirable for me 
to communicate with the authorities.” 

“The operation on Reeves?” Cole 
suggested. 

Again a queer little laugh drifted out 
on the wind. Cole suddenly sat erect, 
gazing hard at the shadowy figure be- 
side him. A shaft of intuition had sud- 
denly pierced the fog of contradictions 
and incongruities in his mind. 

“There were two operations, weren’t 
there?” he asked. 

“That’s a very shrewd deduction,” de- 
clared the doctor, raising his voice 
above the roar of the wind. “There 
were two. I performed one of them. I 
strongly suspect that Ballinger per- 
formed the other. The interesting point 
about them is that there is an official 
record of the first, but none of the sec- 
ond.” 

For a moment Cole peered sharply 
ahead, The yacht was momentarily out 
of sight, but he caught a glimpse of it 
again, as they rounded a curve in the 
river bank. 

“Go on,” he said. “You were in- 
volved with this golden coterie, weren’t 
your” 

“For a time. I thought they were 
engaged in strictly scientific and legiti- 
mate pursuits. I had known Carmody 
for some time, as a quiet and scholarly 
man. It was through him I became 
connected with the group. For a time 
all went well. My specialized training 





helped them solve two or three minor 
technical problems that came tp in con- 
nection with their experiments. 
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“Then one evening Carmody tele- 
phoned me that an accident had oc- 
curred at his house on Bleecker Street. 
He asked me to come over at once. 
When I arrived he told me that Mal- 
colm Reeves, who was visiting him that 
evening, had stumbled and fallen down 
the stairs. My examination revealed a 
compound fracture and convinced me 
that the pressure of the bones against 
the brain made an immediate operation 
necessary. 

“T had Reeves removed to the near- 
est hospital. It happened to be one of 
the smaller private ones. I was assisted 
by a nurse. She was a little nervous, 
and I could see that she was new at the 
game, but at first I thought nothing of 
it, not until I discovered that there was 
something wrong with the anesthetic. 
She had blundered in administering it. 
I shudder whenever I think of the re- 
sult. Perhaps you can realize some- 
thing of what it means to have a 
patient awake in the midst of an opera- 
tion.” 

“Did Reeves see you?’ 
suddenly. 

The tiller wabbled for a moment in 
Latham’s hand. “He not only saw me, 
but he recognized me. [I shall never 
forget the expression on his face. It 
was horrible! Well, luckily there were 
no serious consequences. After a while 
Reeves was brought under the anzs- 
thetic again, and the operation was stc- 
cessfully finished. In due time he was 
taken to his home.' To this day I don't 
know whether Carmody told me the 
truth and the ipjury was accidental, or 
whether some one deliberately inflicted 
it.” 

“Couldn’t you tell from the nature of 
the wound ?” 

“Not with any degree of positiveness. 
I suspect some one tried to murder him 
that night, but failed. Perhaps the as- 
sassin lost his nerve. Carmody didn’t 
dare to have Reeves die on his hands, 
and so he sent for me. I do know that 
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Reeves had been troublesome toward 
the last, and that the other members of 
the gang were afraid of him. They had 
ample reason for wishing him out of the 
way, or at least rendered harmless.” 

“And so they performed a second 
operation that destroyed his memory ?” 
guessed Cole. 

“Presumably, but that’s only a sur- 
mise on my part. Reeves recuperated 
very rapidly after the operation. One 
evening, shortly after he became able to 
move about, he started out on a mys- 
terious errand. He never returned, and 
the police found no trace of him. About 
the same time I began to grow sus- 
picious in regard to the activities of the 
gang. I had no tangible proof, but it 
was my strong impression that their 
aims were not strictly legitimate.” 

“Isn’t anybody entitled to make all 
the gold he wants to, if he’s lucky 
enough to know how?” 

“That’s just the point. Carmody as- 
sured me he had discovered a process 


whereby real gold could be produced 


synthetically. It would not only look 
like gold, he told me, but it would assay 
up to the required standard when 
turned over to the government mints. 
Carmody put it so convincingly that at 
the time I believed him, especially when 
he showed me samples. Later I began 
to have grave suspicions. Certain things 
led me to doubt that the gang had suffi- 
cient faith in its product to turn it over 
to the government in the form of bul- 
lion. In short, I had reason to believe 
that I was involved in a huge counter- 
feiting project.” 

“What!” exclaimed Cole. The doc- 
tor’s revelation went beyond what he 
had learned from The Unknown 
Seven. 

“To eliminate all risk the gang de- 
cided to take a short cut,” Latham went 
on. “Instead of taking the gold to 
Uncle Sam’s mint they set up a mint 
of their own. In a short time the coun- 
try will be flooded with spurious gold 


coins that are practically indistinguish- 
able from the real.” 

“And you have kept silent all this 
time ?” 

“What did I tell you about the fragile 
quality of our veneer of intelligence? I 
went to Carmody’s house and told him 
of my suspicions. The old fox said 
nothing for a time, but merely smiled 
that freezing smile of his. Then he 
took me to a small room on the second 
floor. There sat Reeves, a gibbering 
maniac. Carmody bluntly accused me 
of having performed the operation that 
deprived him of his reason and 
smoothly suggested that it might be well 
for me to keep my suspicions to myself. 

“Carmody went on talking, mention- 
ing among other things that it was on 
record that I had performed an opera- 
tion on Reeves’ skull. Call me a simple- 
ton if you like, but the professor’s 
words sank in. I guessed that a sec- 
ond operation had been performed un- 
der cover of the original one, but I had 
no means of proving it. I could see 
nothing but ruin and disaster ahead. 
The only one who had witnessed my 
operation was the nurse, and I could 
expect no help from her. I argued and 
argued with myself, but, in the end, I 
decided to say nothing, at least for a 
time. Sooner or later I suppose I 
should have spoken, but just then I 
played the coward’s part. I was very 
neatly caught. In what was left of 
Reeves’ mind was a picture of myself, 
as he had seen me when he woke up in 
the midst of the operation. Occasion- 
ally, when the recollection came back to 
him, he would shriek my name. The 
second operation, on the other hand, 
had been performed under circum- 
stances so deftly arranged that they had 
left no impression whatever. There, 
my friend, you have the whole story. 
Sounds like a travesty, eh? I shan’t 
feel at all hurt if you refuse to believe 
me.” 

Cole had no reason to doubt him. 
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What Latham had told him coincided at 
various points of contact with what he 
had learned at the headquarters of The 
Unknown Seven. He could piece out 
the rest. Agents of The Unknown 
Seven had kidnaped Reeves from the 
Carmody residence and taken him to 
headquarters. There he had _ been 
placed under Doctor Ballinger’s care, 
and Ballinger had gone through with 
the pretense of trying to restore 
Reeves’ mental functions. Only one 
contradiction remained. Since Reeves 
was in the hands of a physician who 
was friendly to the gang and could be 
depended upon to destroy any symp- 
toms of returning sanity in Reeves, why 
had it been thought necessary to kill 
him? sallinger himself evidently 
shrank from such a coarse crime as 
murder. He must have had several 
chances to kill Reeves by safe and 
subtle means, and yet the hunchback 
had been commissioned to do the crime. 
Why had Reeves been killed? 

For a while the answer to that ques- 
tion eluded Cole. Then he recalled 
something Carlin had told him. After 
Reeves had been under Ballinger’s care 
for a time, without showing any signs 
of improvement, it had been suggested 
that he should be removed to a hospital 
and a consulting physician called in. 
Evidently Ballinger had seen a danger 
to himself in that suggestion, and so the 
murder had been decided upon. 

“T have no reason to doubt you,” Cole 
said. “I don’t know but what I would 
have acted pretty much the same if I 
had been in your place. I think, though, 
that you have done a lot of needless 
worrying. Ballinger is not at all con- 
fident of being able to fasten the sec- 
ond operation on you.” 

“How is that?” 
quickly. 

“T can’t tell you, but I have every 
reason to believe that Ballinger is 
afraid of what an autopsy on the body 
might show. Not being a scientific man 
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I can’t grasp the details. All I know is 
that Latham is so anxious to prevent an 
autopsy that he is having the body 
spirited away.” 

Latham’s hand left the tiller, and the 
boat lurched dangerously. In a moment 
he had regained control of it. 

“Unless I’m a very poor guesser,” 
Cole went on, “the body is on the yacht 
ahead of us. They are taking it to a 
place where it can be safely destroyed. 
It’s hard to do such things in the city.” 

Latham stared at him speechlessly 
through the dusk. The wind had in- 
creased, and the waves were swishing 
and churning against the bow of the 
little craft. 

“Tt may be Ballinger is suffering from 
an tneasy conscience,” the doctor mur- 
mured, “That’s one of the things that 
happen when the veneer of intelligence 
cracks. Conscience makes a man do 
queer things. However if your guess is 
right 2 

He stopped short, at the same time 
peering sharply ahead. Suddenly his 
hand went out, and the chugging of the 
motor ceased. 

“The chase is over,” he said. 

Cole followed his glance. The yacht, 
with sails lowered, was turning into a 
small inlet. ‘ 

“And here is where the excitement 
begins,” he declared. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


HILE Doctor Latham fastened the 
boat, Cole’s eyes swept the black 
masses of wooded hills that slanted up- 
ward at a sharp angle from the river 
bank. At the apex of the tallest peak 
a light gleamed, but otherwise there 
was no sign of human habitation on this 
side of the river. The lights of a town 
twinkled across the foaming welter of 
waves, and they helped Cole to fix their 
location. They. were in one of the 
wildest and most rugged sections of 
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Dutchess County. The peak, on which 

the solitary light shone, had once been 
a popular pleasure resort, and in the 
old days a cable railway had carried 
week-end excursionists to the top. Of 
late, what with the dry era and the pub- 
lic’s fickle fancy, the place had lost its 
popularity, and the buildings on the 
peak were falling into decay. The rug- 
gedly romantic setting seemed an ideal 
ene for the kind of adventure Cole an- 
’ ticipated. 

With the doctor at his heels, he 
moved cautiously toward the point 
where the yacht had anchored a short 
distance ahead. Of a sudden. they 
stopped. The crack of a pistol rose 
sharply above the whine of the wind. 

“Only a signal, I think,” said Cole, 
after waiting tensely for a few mo- 
ments. 

They advanced a little farther, then 
stopped on a slight elevation from 
which they had an unobstructed view 
of the yacht. In the lights from the 
craft they saw a number of men going 
ashore, and several of them were carry- 
ing a bulky object. Their faces were 
not recognizable at that distance, but 
Cole thought there were about a dozen 
in all. 

“We may have quite a lively tussle,” 
he observed in an undertone. “I could 
have brought a few helpers along, but 
safety doesn’t always lie in numbers.” 

“T like this better,” said Latham. “If 
there were more of us there might not 
be enough thrills to go around. Where 
are wer” 

“That place, up there in the clouds, 
where you see the light, is called 
Dutchess Point. I believe there is a 
car coming down. That’s probably 
what the pistol shot meant.” 

A light was treading its way in a 
zigzagging course down the side of the 
hill. Soon were heard the chugging of 
motors and the metallic snarl of brakes. 
The two men waited until the car 
reached the group that had come off 


the yacht. As soon as the loaded 
vehicle started to retread its path up 
the hill they followed. It proved a hard 
climb, and they reached the top a full 
half hour behind the car. 

The apex was composed mostly of 
huge flat rocks, with here and there a 
few scrawny trees. There were half a 
dozen buildings scattered about, and in 
the largest one several lights had ap- 
peared by the time the two -climbers 
reached the top. They stood in a dark 
spot behind a little cluster of starving 
hemlocks. No one was in sight, but 
the sound of voices drifted out to them 
through the open windows of the large 
building. 

“Hear 
Latham. 
ist 

Cole listened.. A gentle, rhythmic 
whirring was heard. He looked down 
at his feet, for it seemed to come from 
underground. 

“Machinery,” he said, and suddenly 
he remembered the words spoken by 
Malcolm Reeves in his insane glee: 
“Yellow—pretty yellow.” The whir- 
ring noise that he heard, as he stood 
there under the hemlocks, brought 
them back to his mind. 

“Look!” said Latham suddenly. 

Cole, following his pointing finger, 
glanced upward. The large building, he 
now noticed, was equipped with a high 
tower, and near its top a light had ap- 
peared in the last few moments. At the 
lighted window a face was dimly dis- 
cernible. Cole strained his eyes at the 
point of illumination, and suddenly he 
gripped his companion’s arm. 

“Tt’s a woman, Latham!” 

The doctor gasped. “It must be Miss 
Brownell, then!” 

The two men continued staring up- 
ward. Their imaginations touched up 
the dim and remote picture which they 
saw with their eyes. The face was very 
white, thought Cole, and the eyes held 
a look of terror. She was looking 


“ 


that noise?” whispered 
“What do you suppose it 
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downward; their glances met some- 
where in mid-air, and yet she appeared 
not to see the two watchers below. 

“What shall we do?” asked Latham. 

“You stay here,” said Cole. “I’m go- 
ing to look around a bit.” 

He slipped away among the trees, 
avoiding the open space in front of the 
building. The tower was in the rear, 
overlooking the steep incline, and he 
moved in that direction. He looked up 
a sheer wall to where the light shone. 
To climb up there was out of the ques- 
tion, for the blank wall offered no hold 
for either hands or feet. He moved 
cautiously toward the front entrance. 
For a moment he listened outside the 
sagging door, then boldly pushed it open 
and entered. 

He was in a dark corridor. Under 
one of the doors at the side was a thin 
wedge of light. A number of voices 
issued from it; evidently a conference 
of some kind was in progress. Know- 
ing that the stairway leading to the 
tower must be in that direction, Cole 
tiptoed farther down the hall. <A bold 
and reckless move, he had learned from 
experience, was often more effective 
than a thought-out plan. Before he 
could do anything else Miss Brownell 
must be rescued. His hands were tied, 
as long as she was held as a hostage 
by the gang. Once she was out of 
harm’s way he could proceed against 
them as ruthlessly as he pleased. 

He came to the end of the hall, and 
there he brought up against another 
door. He opened it, almost sure that it 
must lead to the stairs, but instead he 
found himself in a large, square room. 
A small electric bulb glowed in the ceil- 
ing, and in its light he caught a glimpse 
of a forbidding figure guarding a door 
at the farther side. The sentinel was 
thick-set and broad-shouldered. His 
bushy brows seemed top-heavy for his 
very small eyes which glared out at 
Cole in a startled way. 

“Stop right where you are!” he com- 
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manded, at the same instant reaching 
for his hip pocket. As his fingers closed 
around the handle of an automatic, Cole 
lunged forward. His fist landed with 
explosive force in the man’s face, and 
he fell to the ground without a sound. 

“Sorry, old top, but it had to be 
done,” Cole told the insensible man, as 
he opened the door which the fellow had 
been guarding. Before him was a wind- 
ing stairway that seemed to extend up- 
ward interminably. Very quickly Cole 
lifted the man through the door and 
stretched him out along the steps, then 
drew the door to. His victim was not 
likely to be found there for some time, 
and time was what he needed most. 

He hurried up the stairs. The long 
ascent would have exhausted a weaker 
man, but Cole’s lungs and muscles were 
in the pink of condition. At length, 
panting a little, he reached the top. 
Before him was a door. He rapped, and 
footfalls crossed the floor within. 

“Who’s there?’ demanded a _ voice 
which he recognized as Miss Brown- 
ell’s. It sounded a bit lofty, patheti- 
cally so, he thought. 

“Cole,” he replied. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was more a 
sigh of relief, “But I can’t let you in. 
The door is locked, and I have no key.” 

“I might have known it,” muttered 
Cole. The space between the door and 
the wall of the tower was very narrow. 
Bracing his back against the wall he 
placed his feet on the door and shoved 
steadily. It was of stout material, but 
at length it gave with an abruptness that 
precipitated him to the floor. Quickly 
he picked himself up. 

The girl rushed toward him. There 
was an excited flush which surmounted 
the white of her face. “I am s0 
glad ” she began. 

“You were foolish,” Cole sternly in- 
terrupted. “You shouldn’t have started 
after Ballinger alone. That’s no job 
for a woman What happened?” 

“Ballinger was too clever for me,” 
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she confessed. “The moment I thought 
I had him I was shoved into a car, 
blindfolded, and Well, that’s about 
all I know. When I opened my eyes 
the next morning I found myself here.” 

“Come,” said Cole brusquely and 
started to lead the way down the stairs. 
“How have they treated you?” 

“Oh, very well, suspiciously well. I 
have been told that prisoners who are 
doomed to die always get the best of 
everything. Mr. Cole, you have thrown 
a full-sized scare into the gang. I heard 
a couple of the men talking outside my 
door this morning. I suppose they felt 
sure I would never have a chance to 
repeat what I heard. They said 9 

“Not so loud!” admonished Cole. 

“I gathered from what they said,” 
she went on in a whisper, “that the lead- 
ers of the gang are badly frightened. 
They seem to think you are hot on their 
trail.” 

“They’re mistaken,” declared Cole 
modestly. “I’ve barely got started as 
yet.” . 

“Well, all the same they are very 
much worried. Their plan, as one of 
the men put it, is to make a swift clean- 
up and a quick get-away. Some one, 
whom they called ‘the big chief,’ was to 
come out here to-night.” 

“About a dozen men arrived a little 
while ago,” Cole informed her. “No 
doubt the chief was among them. Do 
you know who he is?” 

“No. He wasn’t referred to by name 
in the conversation which I overheard. 
I am sure, though, that Doctor Latham 
isn’t the man. In fact I never really 
thought so. More of my woman’s in- 
tuition, I suppose.” 

They were half the way down the 
Stairs now. Once Cole stopped and lis- 
tened, but there were no. alarming 
sounds. 

“What else did the men say?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

; “They said there is about half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold ready to be 
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minted. I didn’t quite understand what 
they meant by that. There is a com- 
plete set of machinery hidden some- 
where about the place, and it is running 
at full capacity.” 

“I should think the comings and go- 
ings of the gang would excite the curi- 
osity of the townspeople across the 
river.” 

“Oh, they’ve managed that part very 
cleverly by circulating a report to the 
effect that the buildings are being reno- 
vated and that Dutchess Point is to be 
reopened as a pleasure resort next 
spring. Did you come all alone, Mr. 
Cole?” 

“No, Doctor Latham is with me.” 

“Then you don’t think i 

“No! I think Latham has acted fool- 
ishly, but that’s all. He isn’t to be 
blamed. Whenever a man is in love he 
is apt to make a fool of himself.” 

She caught her breath. “Doctor 
Latham is a good man,” she said 
tensely. “I wish I could ye 
gentle sigh escaped her. 

“T understand,” murmured Cole. 
“Life is a bit of a tangle, isn’t it? You 
never know Careful!” 

But the admonition came too late. 
The stairs were too narrow to permit 
two to walk abreast, and Cole had been 
preceding her. Suddenly she stumbled, 
lurching violently against him. 

“Ouch! My ankle!” she moaned. 

Cole cursed softly as he took her into 
his arms and proceeded to carry her. 

“As I told you once before,” she com- 
plained mockingly, trying to make light 
of the injury, “you are not a bit gallant. 
Almost any other man would have wel- 
comed the chance.” 

Cole muttered something under his 
breath. A dislocated ankle complicated 
a situation that was already critical 
enough. He was almost at the foot of 
the stairs now. If he could only get 
the girl safely out of the building and 
place her in Doctor Latham’s care 

He reached the door, For a moment 
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he stopped and listened, but all seemed 
quiet on the other side. Now and then 
an involuntary moan of pain told that 
Miss Brownell was suffering intensely. 
Balancing her on his shoulder he 
reached out a hand and pushed the door 
open. In the same instant it occurred 
to him that something was wrong. The 
unconscious sentry, whom he had left at 
the foot of the stairs, was no longer 
there. He started to draw back, but it 
was too late. A shadow leaped 
swiftly across the path of light in front 
of the open door. A hand clutching a 
bludgeon was raised to strike. Cole, 
with the girl on his shoulder, could not 
ward off the blow. It caught him 
squarely on the jaw, and the terrific 
impact sent him reeling against the 
stairs. The girl slipped away form him, 
and in his last conscious moment he 
tried to ease her fall. 

“T take it all back,” she whispered in 
his ear, her bantering tone edged with 
pain. “You—you are gallant, Mr. 
Cole.” 

But Cole heard nothing. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 
WHEN Cole opened his eyes and fin- 
gered his swollen jaw he was 
sprawling in a chair, and in front of 
him stood Doctor Latham, a gravely 
sympathetic look on his’ face. 

“How do you feel?” inquired the 
physician. 

“TI feel as if I was all jaw.” Cole’s 
eyes opened a little wider and moved 
slowly about the strange room. Its 
dilapidated appearance told him that he 
was still in the big house on Dutchess 
Point. He stared dazedly at the physi- 
cian. 

“Why are you here?” he demanded. 
“Didn't I tell you to stay outside?” 

“And it was excellent advice, my 
friend. I wish I had heeded it, But I 
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out what had become of you. All I got 
for my pains was an ungentle tap in the 
region of the occipital bone.” With a 
serio-comic expression the doctor ca- 
ressed the back of his head. 

Again Cole stroked his jaw. “Where 
is Miss Brownell?” he suddenly asked. 

Latham pointed across the room. 
White-faced, but smiling, the girl sat 
in a chair. 

“I’ve managed to straighten out Miss 
Brownell’s ankle,” remarked the physi- 
cian. “I didn’t have my kit, and I fear 
I dealt rather roughly with her.’” 

The girl started to say something, but 
just then the door opened. The 
shrunken figure of Professor Carmody 
strutted into the room. In his hand was 
an automatic which he managed very 
cautiously, and his gaunt face was all 
smiles. - 

“Hello, Cole,” he chirped gleefully. 
“Good evening, Miss Brownell. How 
are you, doctor? Glad to see you all 
here.” He rubbed his bony hands with 
their talonlike fingers. “Too bad you 
didnt’ follow my advice the other day, 
Latham. You would have escaped a 
lot of trouble if you had been sensible.” 

“Go to blazes!” said the doctor con- 
temptuously, advancing a step toward 
the professor. 

Carmody pointed his gtn at him, 
“Don’t move!” he warned. “And it 
won't do either of you any good to 
reach for your pistols. They were re- 
moved while you were—ahem—inca- 
pacitated. We object to rowdyism in 
this place. Our leader is a peaceful 
man, and does not like disturbances. 
Cole, you have caused us a lot of em- 
barrassment, and you see what it has 
led you to. I believe our last meeting 
took place in room 2512, The Security 
Building.” 

Cole made a wry face, as ! 
how the professor had tricked him. 

“Even an old man like me must have 
his little jokes,” remarked Carmody, 
still adhering to his ludicrous habit of 
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raising and dropping his voice on al- 
most every other word. “I’ll wager you 
don’t know even now what my object 
was.” 

“I think I do,”* said Cole quietly. 
“The body of Reeves was in the safe. 
Members of yeur gang of ruffians had 
removed it from its former place and 
put it there. One of my men learned 
what the safe contained, and he paid 
with his life for his discovery. Later 
you dropped in to see that everything 
was in readiness to sneak the safe and 
its contents out of town.” 

“You are a very shrewd guesser, 
Mr. Cole. It is a matter of keen regret 
to me that one of such fine intellect 
must be on the wrong side of this situa- 
tion. As for the body of Reeves, it 
will very soon be reduced to a handful 
of fine dust. The process will be scien- 
tific in every respect. Nothing coarse 
or grewsome, you understand. We 
couldn’t have disposed of it satisfactor- 
ily in the city. It would have been too 
dangerous. But that isn’t what I came 
in here to talk about. Doctor Latham, 
you were once a friend of mine, and in 
the beginning of this enterprise you 
gave us several valuable hints. For the 
last time I ask you to be reasonable. It 
is your last chance.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

The professor screwed his face into 
a melancholy expression. “In that event 
you, too, will soon be only a handful of 
dust.” 

“Even so I will have the advantage 
over you, professor. When your end 
comes there won’t be enough dust to 
make a thimbleful. I hope I make my 
meaning clear?” 

“You will not reconsider your de- 
Cision ?” 

“No!” declared Latham explosively. 

“Not even in order to save the life of 
this charming young lady?” Carmody 
turned his “beatifically smiling face 
toward Miss Brownell. 

A pallor crept up under the doctor’s 
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eyes. He stared with a horrified ex- 
pression at the professor. 

“You mean that a 

“Precisely, my dear doctor. The 
young lady is dangerous to us. Under 
the circumstances the law of self-pres- 
ervation demands that she: be rendered 
harmless, and the only effective way of 
doing that is to remove her from this 
sad world. However, in appreciation 
of the services you once rendered us, 
she shall be spared if you will recon- 
sider your decision.” 

The doctor’s robust frame shook with 
an inward struggle. His eyes, full of 
tenderness, pain and mute questioning, 
were fixed on Miss Brownell. Cole 
could see that he was wavering. Then 
the girl spoke. 

“Doctor Latham has decided,” she 
declared in a clear, calm voice. Then 
she turned her eyes, full of cold con- 
tempt, on the professor. “Go away,” 
she added. 

Carmody winced beneath her scorn- 
ful gaze. For a moment he plucked 
netvously at the lapel of his coat. Then, 
with a soft chuckle that sounded dia- 
bolical to the other three in the room, 
he walked to the door. There he 
stopped and turned. “Latham,” he said, 
“you were on the point of yielding when 
the young lady interrupted. It’s a very 
difficult situation. I shall refer it to the 
leader of our organization.” 

He stepped out. The door closed be- 
hind him, and a key grated in the lock. 
Cole sprang to the one window in the 
room. It was open, but a row of strong 
iron bars rendered exit impossible. He 
stood at the window for a few moments, 
listening to the fretful whine of the 
wind, the majestic booming of the 
waves in the distance, the creaking and 
groaning of timbers in the old house. 
With these sounds mingled another, a 
faint, but ecstatic, humming and whir- 
ring that seemed to come from some 
subterranean crypt. 


“Gold!” it seemed to say. “Gold’* 
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Cole shrugged and moved away. He- 


hurled himself against the door, but its 
solid resistance told him that it was use- 
less. Fhe doctor stood in the middle 
of the room, pulling thoughtfully at his 
black beard and now and then sending 
Miss Brownell a glance out of his 
strange, flashing eyes. 

“Heroics were never in my line,” he 
declared in a tone that was intended to 
be cynical. “When one is caught the 
thing to do is to yield as gracefully as 
possible. I suggest we surrender to the 
enemy. Why stand on pride when one 
is headed for a tumble?” 

The girl got up, limped painfully 
across the floor and placed a hand on 
the physician’s arm. “You are a good 
friend, Doctor Latham,” she mur- 
mured. “You made that suggestion 
for my sake. Oh, there is no use deny- 
ing it! But I won’t accept your sacri- 
fice. That’s absolutely final.” 

Latham gazed at her in an embar- 
rassed way. He tried to smile, but it 
was a pathetic effort. “Youth is always 
that way,” he declared. “Always but- 
ting its head against stone walls. Don’t 
you see, Miss Brownell, that——” 

“No, I don’t,” she interrupted gently. 
“And, so you won't be tempted to give 
in for my sake, let me tell you that I 
intend to fight this crowd of cowardly 
ruffians till the end. Even if you should 
surrender I would not, so the sacrifice 
of your pride would be in vain.” 

Latham stroked his beard reflectively. 
A flippant remark was on the tip of his 
tongue, but he seemed unable to utter 
it. He assisted the girl back to her 
chair. 

Cole had watched them in silence. 
Something stirred gently within him, as 
he witnessed the scene between the doc- 
tor and the girl. Now he shrugged off 
the feeling and strode briskly across the 
floor. 

“It isn’t time to sing the funeral 
hymn just yet,” he declared. ‘“There’s 
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another fight in us yet. I propose that 
Wi Gane”? 

He got no farther. The door came 
open, and two burly men, each with an 
automatic in his hand, stepped in. “The 
big chief wants to see you,” announced 
one of them. “This way.” 

He pointed toward the hall. Cole 
gazed narrowly at the weapon in his 
hand, but decided that, at the present 
moment, a reckless move would be 
worse than useless. There were other 
lives beside his own to be considered, 
Evidently the same thought had oc- 
curred to the doctor. After a moment’s 
hesitation he took the girl in his arms 
and carried her out the door. Cole 
followed. One of the armed men 
walked in front of them and the other 
behind. The man at the head of the 
little procession opened a door, and they 
walked in. 

“Where is the illustrious gentleman 
whom you call the big chief?” inquired 
the doctor, placing the girl in a chair. 

“You'll see him soon enough,” replied 
one of the armed men surlily. He and 
his companion stationed themselves at 
the door. 

“Good !” exclaimed Latham. “At last 
my curiosity shall be gratified. I haven't 
the faintest idea who he is. Have you, 
Cole?” 

Cole looked about the room. It ap- 
peared to have been furnished in haste. 
There was a desk, a telephone, a few 
chairs, and a cot. He moved toward 
the window, but a sharp “Halt!’’ from 
one of the men at the door caused him 
to draw back. 

“Yes, I think I have,” he said, a smile 
tugging at his lips. “Once or twice be- 
fore my suspicions were turned in the 
direction of the man whom I have in 
mind, but each time something threw 
me off the track. Now I’m almost 
sure.” 

“Then you have the advantage over 
me,” murmured the doctor. 

Cole squinted speculatively at the 
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telephone on the desk, then at the 
gleaming barrels of the automatic in the 
men’s hands. A slight sound was heard 
in the corridor. The two armed men 
stood aside, and then the door opened. 

“Ah, geod evening, Mr. Englebreth,” 
said Cole, as a wheel chair was pushed 
into the room. In it sat Hector Engle- 
breth, as white-faced as ever, but with 
a cruel smile playing about his lips. In 
his right hand was a pistol with which 
he toyed with apparent carelessness. 

Englebreth nodded. The chair was 
wheeled up to the desk. With a quick 
motion of his long, slim fingers the in- 
valid dismissed his attendant. The door 
closed, and the two armed guards stood 
in front of it. 

For a while no one spoke. Engle- 
breth’s pale eyes rested for a moment 
on Miss Brownell, then he glanced at 
Doctor Latham and finally at Cole. His 
forehead puckered a little. 

“You do not seem surprised,” he ob- 
served. 

“Why should I be?” Cole asked. 

“But surely you didn’t suspect me 
until now?” 

“The suspicions that have been run- 
ning in and out of my head for the past 
two days have just been confirmed. 
They began when I saw you enter the 
offices of the Bureau of Civic Research. 
They received a set-back when I learned 
that the letters which you left on the 
desk were genuine.” 

Englebreth seemed amused. “I ama 
public-spirited man,” he declared. “The 
Bureau of Civic Research is one of the 
numerous activities I am interested in. 
It is really an excellent organization, 
Cole Being one of its honorary vice 
presidents I had free access to its of- 
fices, of course. When I learned, quite 
by accident, that a certain very mys- 
terious organization, located on the 
top floor of the building, was thwart- 
ing my wishes, then this privilege stood 
me in good stead. You might have 
Suessed, Cole, that I left those letters 
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for a blind, just to show any casual 
visitor that everything was open and 
aboveboard.” 

“I might,” said Cole 4ryly. 

A silence fell b~’...en them. Again 
the rhythmic humming of machinery 
was distinctly heard. In Cole’s ears it 
sounded like a pean of gold. He looked 
deep into Englebreth’s pale eyes. There 
was a queer flicker in their depths, an 
expression of insatiable greed. He had 
seen the same expression in Reeves’ 
burning orbs and also in the eyes of 
Carmody and Ballinger. It suggested 
one who has gazed too long on visions 
of great wealth. 

“Yes, you might,” said Englebreth. 
“Yet you are a very clever man, Cole. 
It did not occur to me that any one 
might suspect what the safe contained, 
but evidently you did. You followed 
the yacht, of course. It was a very in- 
genious move, Cole. Without doing so 
you would never have located our estab- 
lishment here. Now that you are here 
what do you propose to do?’” 

Cole only smiled. Again he looked 
deep into Englebreth’s eyes and saw the 
smoldering fires of the fever of gold. 

“My wife is an admirer of yours, 
Cole,” the invalid went on. “When her 
brother disappeared she insisted that I 
engage you to find him. Of course I 
couldn’t very well refuse. It would 
have looked suspicious, and, besides, I 
supposed you were harmless. When I 
saw that you were about to learn too 
much, through your connection with 
me, I succeeded in persuading my wife 
that you were not worthy of confidence, 
that it was best to dismiss you. Again 
I ask you what you intend to do.” 

The words sounded like a taunt. 
Again Cole slanted a glance at the tele- 
phone. The instrument tantalized him. 
He noticed that the green cord attached 
to its base was of generous length. His 
mind worked quickly, but the sight of 
the three automatics baffled him. A 
sudden move would mean instant death, 
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not only for himself, but for his two 
companions as well. 

“You seem irresolute,’” Englebreth 
observed with a little chuckle. “And no 
wonder, Cole. You are absolutely help- 
less. You have been entirely too med- 
dlesome, and soon you shall suffer the 
penalty. Listen!” 

Cole listened. A faint smile played 
about Englebreth’s lips, as the whirring 
of machinery sounded distinctly in the 
surrounding silence. 

“Know what it means, Cole? It 
means gold! Gold!” His lips seemed 
to caress the word. “Millions and mil- 
lions and millions, Cole. After you are 
gone we shall be turning out gold in un- 
limited quantities. I and my associates 
shall be the richest men in the world. 
And you, poor worm, who thought you 
could stop me, will be reduced to a few 
grains of dust.” 

“Sure of that?” demanded Cole. 

His tone, clear and confident, seemed 
to surprise the invalid. 

“Why do you ask? Surely you don’t 
expect to escape from your present pre- 
dicament. As it happens, all the mem- 
bers of my organization are present 
here to-night. A touch of my finger 
will summon fifty men to my assistance, 
if necessary.” 

He scanned Cole’s face for a sign of 
fear, but found none. The other’s cool- 
ness seemed to nettle him. 

“So the gang’s all here,” said Cole 
carelessly. “That means, of course, that 
Doctor Ballinger is included ?”’ 

“Of course,” said Englebreth, looking 
amusedly at Cole. “An excellent man, 
Ballinger. He has a very practical 
mind, and he knows on which side his 
bread is buttered. Why did you ask?’ 

“TI am glad he is here,” said Cole. “1 
wouldn’t want him to get away from 
me, you know.” 

Englebreth leaned out of the chair 
and stared. “Get away?” he echoed. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T have a particular score to settle 
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with Ballinger,” asid Cole calmly,> 
“Naturally I want him present when I 
hand your organization over to the po- 
lice.” 

“When you 
seemed utterly astounded. 
joking, of course.” 

“I never was more serious in my life, 
Englebreth. Before the night is over I 
expect to hand every mother’s son of 
you over to the authorities.” 

Englebreth stared for a moment 
longer. Then he laughed hoarsely, 
Cole could see that his cool insolence 
had exerted the intended moral effect. 
The invalid, though the advantage was 
all on his side, felt just a trifle ill at 
ease. He would not have been human 
if he had not been impressed by the 
airy assurance of one whom he thought 
he had wholly at his mercy. 

Finally Englebreth shrugged. “You 
must be mad,” he muttered. Then he 
faced Latham, who stood beside Miss 
Brownell. “I have something to say to 
you, doctor. You did us a service once, 
and that is a thing I never forget. If 
you will 43 

“Save your breath,” said Latham 
contemptuously. “For a time I was 
tempted to enter into negotiations with 
you, but Miss Brownell wouldn’t hear 
of it. What is mere man to do when 
a woman sets down her foot?” 

“Your flippancy is ill-timed,” ob- 
served Englebreth rather austerely. 
“You will e 

He stopped short. A little cry of as- 
tonishment escaped him, for Cole had 
just done a very unexpected thing. It 
was so unexpected, in fact, that it 
seemed like the act of a person whose 
reason is tottering. With arms folded 
across his chest Cole had been standing 
near Doctor Latham. For a time he 
had seemed absorbed in deep thought. 
Now he turned suddenly and gave the 
physician a vigorous slap on the side of 
the cheek. He followed it up with an- 
other, then with a third. 


ad The invalid 
“You are 
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For a second a spell seemed to have 
fallen over the gathering. They had 
witnessed an act, in itself trivial and 
ludicrous, that staggered their reason. 
For a measured moment their minds 
were at a standstill. That was exactly 
what Cole had intended, and a moment 
was all he needed. He had acted on a 
fugitive inspiration, at a time when all 
seemed lost, when a move of a more 
rational nature would only have 
hastened the inevitable. 

The resounding smack of the third 
blow had scarcely drifted out on the 
silence when he leaped to the invalid’s 
side. In an instant, while the minds 
of Englebreth and the two guards at the 
door were still dazed from contempla- 
tion of a thing so bizarre, he had 
snatched the pistol from the cripple’s 
hand. A moment later he was crouch- 
ing low behind Englebreth’s chair, 
pressing the muzzle of the weapon 
tightly against his back, 

“Tf the men at the door make a single 
move, you will die instantly,” he de- 
clared crisply. He accompanied the 
warning with a vigorous prod with the 
pistol, 

He thrilled inwardly. Once more his 
mind had triumphed over a critical sit- 
uation. The other time had been when 
he faced Carmody in the office of the 
Bureau of Civic Research. The pro- 
fessor had been thrown off his mental 
base by a similar trick. 

“Tell your men to drop their 
weapons,” he commanded, and again 
the muzzle of the pistol prodded Engle- 
breth’s back. “I’ll give you exactly, ten 
seconds, Unless you obey you will be 
a dead man.” 

Engelbreth squirmed in the chair. It 
was evident that he was in a state of 
terror. In a few moments his mind 
might reassert itself, but just now he 
was merely a shivering wreck. He 
made'a signal with his hand, just as 
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~'Cole was about to call time. The men 


at the door dropped their pistols. 

Cole rose from his crouching posi- 
tion. Miss Brownell and the doctor 
were staring at him bewilderedly, un- 
able to realize as yet what had hap- 
pened. Holding the pistol in one hand, 
Cole drew the telephone to him and 
spoke a number in the transmitter. 
After a long wait he heard Carlin’s 
voice over the wire. 

“Dutchess Point,” was all he said, but 
he knew Carlin would understand. He 
hung up the receiver. 

“T’ll shoot the moment any one moves 
or makes a sound,” he declared impres- 
sively. 

No one moved. Englebreth was 
breathing raspingly, The two guards 
at the door gazed dully at the erect 
figure behind the invalid’s chair. 

“Pick up those pistols,” Cole told the 
doctor. It was several moments be- 
fore the physician could shake off his 
stupefaction. He moved haltingly over 
the floor and dazedly took possession of 
the pistols. Miss Brownell was the only 
one in the room who seemed to under- 
stand the psychological stratagem by 
which Cole had reversed the situation. 

“Magnificent!” she murmured, 

“But, if I-hadn’t seen it happen, I 
would have sworn it couldn’t be done,” 
said Latham. 

“Rome was once saved by a pair of 
iron shoes,” Cole reminded him, 
“Human nature was tle same then as 
now.” He looked at his watch. “I 
think Carlin will be here in a little while. 
We .can depend on him to bring enough 
men to surround the place. I hope he 
won’t treat the speed regulations too 
tenderly. I am hungry as the deuce, 
and E 

A look of fretful responsibility 
crossed his face. “And there is Toots,” 
he went on. “I’ve been neglecting 
Toots lately. Doctor, take my advice 
and keep shy of cats.” 


THE END. 
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Ww have been getting such an unusually large number of letters recently 
from persons who seem anxious to write stories for this magazine that 
we thought a little general talk here in The Chat about the kind of 

stories we want would not be amiss. While most of the letters are written by 
persons who have met with more or less success in the field of literature, a large 
number of them come from persons who are, as yet; to sell their first story. 

One of the first questions we are asked is whether we are in the market 
for stories. We are very much in the market for stories. 

The next question is what lengths of stories do we desire. We like our 
short stories to run anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words; the complete novels, 
about 25,000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words; and serials can run 
anywhere from 36,000 to 84,000 words. The serials should break up well into 
12,000-word installments. 

A great many of the letters suggest ideas for stories. Now, while it is, of 
course, essential that a story have a plot, there is a whole lot more to the pro- 
duction of an interesting story than the simple invention of a good plot. Our 
experience has taught us that ninety-five per cent of the authors are by far too 
much interested in what they are going to write about, and not nearly sufficiently 
concerned over the way they are going to write. Too much time and attention 
are given to laying out plans and specifications, and much too little time is spent 
in learning how properly to carry out to a successful completion these plans and 
specifications. 

One of the many maxims we have been taught from childhood, the soundness 
of which we see, but whose teachings we fail to put into practice, says: “It is 
the little things that count.” Would-be writers, and writers who have obtained 
a certain degree of success, would, we feel very sure, become much more pro- 
ficient if they would pay greater heed to this maxim. The successful craftsman 
becomes more and more proficient as he learns more little “tricks of his trade” 
and perfects himself in these tricks. 

Perhaps it would be well to cite an example or two to illustrate what we 

mean. One of the principal reasons that Defoe was successful in making interest- 
ing and convincing his “Robinson Crusoe” and his “Journal of the Plague Year” 
was that he gave minute details about perfectly possible happenings, and in this 
way prepared his readers’ minds for a willing acceptance of very improbable hap- 
penings. 
Probably by far the most important thing in writing stories is to make the 
characters real. Also, probably few authors have been more successful in this 
than Charles Dickens. So successful was he that persons in his stories seem 
like actual living, breathing beings. How was he successful in doing this? Mostly 
by paying attention to little things, like pinning to each one of his characters 
some individual characteristic of dress or of gait, or method of expression, and 
then, from time to time, as this character appears in the story, by referring to 
these little individualities, until at last we see all around them and discern the 
very wrinkles in their clothes. 

How few authors pay proper attention to this character drawing! How often 
their stories become a dizzy maze because we have been introduced to a dozen 
or more names, and not to personalities. These beings, who have been simply 
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named, act with such a similarity and look so much alike that we cannot tell one 
from another. ; 

There is another thing that many authors seem to ignore, and that is that, 
if they are going to meet with any success, it is very essential that they be con- 
versant with the subject on which they are writing. This seems a self-evident 
fact, but it is surprising how many of them overlook it. 

Not long ago there sat by our desk a very charming and gifted writer who 
has been successful in portraying scenes, characters, and incidents in a certain 
type of story. She suggested doing for us a story set in the lower East Side 
of New York, the characters all being foreigners. After she had outlined her 
story to us, we said we didn’t think that it rang true, and we asked her if she 
knew these people well, if she had ever been on the lower East Side of the city. 
Her reply was in the negative. So we told her that, if she wanted to write the 
story, she must learn and study her East Side well; she must, if possible, live 
with the people she wishes to write about. Just as we think we told you here 
once before, Sax Rohmer, who gave you that very successful story, “Dope,” 
abandoned his luxurious quarters in the outskirts of London, and, hiring a room 
in the squalid section of the city where his story is set, wrote it there. 

We apologize for taking up so much space, but the subject is one that is of 
absorbing interest to us, and one that requires volumes and not pages. 

In closing, then, let us impress upon you that, while it is important to have 
interesting things to tell about, it is far more important to describe them in an 
interesting manner, and that, when you demonstrate you can do so, it means 
that you are a writer and a craftsman. 
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WHAT NO MAN KNOWS 


Fidelity, love, crime, deceit. 


By TEMPLE SCOTT and ERNEST PASCAL 


THE MAN IN PURPLE 


“Black Star,” ‘‘The Spider,’? and ‘‘The Thunderbolt’’ give place to 
a lively and able successor. 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


POISONED LIGHT 


How?P 
By THORNE MILLER 
And Other Stories of the Kind You Have to Read 
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if you are an employer and desire te place your employees in the positions In your office or factory for which they are 
= fitted; or if you are just about to step out Into the world to earn your own living; or If crimes invelving handwriting have 
itted In your or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
cae Louise Rice, in care of this | pageatan, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
— envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understeod that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

Roeert YARD.—No, I don’t think it will be necessary to use your specimen 
as “a bad example.” Your handwriting shows a tendency to erratic mental traits, 
impatience, and a sort of variableness in opinion, but these things will take care 
of themselves. You are still pretty young, though I suppose that at—oh, say, 
twenty-three—you consider yourself quite an old gentleman. Your difficulty is 
that you take your whims too seriously. As I once heard a distinguished gentle- 
man say of a most charming but determined lady, “She has a whim like iron. 
Well, that’s you. If you'll stop allowing the iron to enter your whims and will 
not even consider them as worth attention, you will soon discover that you have 
a normal character, with a sufficient stability to anchor you to ordinary work and 
ordinary ways of life. I suspect that you'd like it better if I said you were a 
b-a-a-d young man—but, there you have the truth. 





A. P. Jones.—Yes, the graphological lessons which have been appearing 
occasionally in this department will soon be ready for you in book form. No, 
I don’t think that you have much of a chance as a civil or mining engineer, and 
I can’t imagine why you should want it. There's nothing in your writing of 
the engineer or the scientist. You would be a good promoter if you once got 
over your retiring disposition, and you would do well in dealing with high finance 
or journalistic work. For the latter you are evidently not trained, but You could 
be. You are imaginative, reflective, rather idealistic. If you go into any work 
in which mechanical ability or the capacity for dealing with figures and similar 
elements is required, you will be bored to death in a few years, and when you 
are bored you are inefficient. You belong to that type. 


Nor’ sy So’—Well, you certainly are a misfit. I am always being filled 
with amazement at the choice of occupations which people make. Here you are, 
pining for a cabin in the foothills of the Ozarks, thumbing seed catalogues and 
fishing equipment catalogues every spring, and yet dolefully planning to go to 
sea and stay there. Why in the name of all that is sensible don’t you do what 
you want to do? No ties, no responsibilities, no mortgage on the old farm to 
pay off—my dear boy, you certainly are lacking in gumption. Your nature is 
a home-loving, quiet, angling, leisurely living sort of one, and the briny deep 
is no place for you. Your nature will instinctively respond to such a life as 
you are yearning for, and I hope you know enough to get to it pronto. 
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H. C. L., Sask.—Your underscore is the best part of your specimen, arc 
he most interesting. It shows assertiveness in the personality, and the power ot 
being magnetic. Your handwriting, apart from the signature, shows lack of 
courage and a tendency to vacillate. If you will pull your mind into equal 
activity with your inspirations, sentiment, intuitions, and hunches, yor will be 
worth while. You are best fitted for work requiring salesmanship. Now. mind 
_ you, that’s a wide field. Don’t jump at the conclusion that I mean you ought 
to sell ribbons or “travel.” 


Arr iur J. R—Both your styles of handwriting show vitality, love of pleas- 
ure, courage, and a fair amount of ambition. Your affections are seifish, but 
your friendships are apt to be fairly constant and somewhat kind. In no sense 
are you an idealist; you are materialistic to the last limit. You have a sense 
of humor, though you are not witty. I would estimate you as well able to keep 
a secret. Persons of your disposition make very ordinary employees, but do well 
in adventurous enterprises. 


Peccy.—If you are to succeed in business, as your note implies that you wish 
to do, and as I am sure that you would, since you are so independent a little 
lady, you must strive for self-confidence and for the power to concentrate yourself 
upon whatever you have in hand at the moment, for your weakness is that you 
are versatile, that you are apt to have many interests, and that you try to do 
too much at once. 


meer jure 


The specimen “G. H.” shows a person who is easily influenced, but slow 
to learn; who is obstinate and has a great-deal of pride; who is affectionate, even 
ardent, but not demonstrative, Caution and some intentional and deliberate 
reserve are indicated. The specimen “L. E.” is quite a different type. This 
writer, however, is also easily influenced. The emotions are less intense than in 
the other, but are demonstrative. Friendship and comradeship and trust are 
strongly marked elements. Not a wonderful nature, but a sweet one. 
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Joun WEIsSMILLER.—I am not surprised that you are not interested in 
draftsmanship, and I earnestly advise you to discontinue your study of it. You 
have mechanical ability, and if you train it you will do well and will find yourself 
greatly interested. Don’t just try ordinary electrical work, as so many lads do. 
Turn to really specific training in actual mechanics. As you say, at nineteen it 
will do no harm to change your mind. 


Mrs. Nes-McD.—Problems like yours, my dear, leave the graphologist 
grave and with something that burns her eyelids. I honestly don’t know what 
to tell you. Agree entirely with your careful and very just estimate of the man 
—weak, inefficient, good-natured, easily led, lazy, with a pleasing sense of humor, ° 
which is refreshing—but goodness knows he’s a poor mate for a woman of 
your ability and ambition and efficiency. Also the fact that you have never been 
really in love with him makes it especially hard for you to endure the growing 
decrease of his ambition. I think, though, that just talking out the situation 
on paper, in your letter to me, has probably more or less settled it in your mind. 


F. H, I. T.—Your mind is one in which there is a sort of acuteness which 
is not common. I would estimate that this is most likely to be applied to some 
highly specialized line of work—probably finance. Have you studied such things 
as foreign trade, exports, world currency, and so on? It is along a general line 
of that nature that you will find your place. You are cold-hearted, unemotional; 
not intentionally selfish, but utterly incapable of estimating life in terms of feeling. 
Your principles, although not high, are firmly held. I would believe you to be a 
person without real attachments, but of unswerving loyalty to such ties as you 
understood and were willing to assume. 


Frep.—I don’t see why your sweetheart should regard a farmer as beneath 
her notice. The life of a farmer is far more independent and dignified than that 
of many, If he knows his business at-all he can always make his living without 
being under obligation to any one, without taking orders, and without constraint 
as to time, place, and order of procedure of his work. The specimen of her 
writing shows a very immature nature. About sixteen, isn’t she? What you 
need to do is to wait for this little girl to grow up. When she is a woman she 
will probably think differently. Yes, indeed, I agree that you are on the right 
path. You have exactly the kind of slow,“sure, patient good judgment which is 
needed in farming. 


L. C——The specimen numbered one shows that it was written under some 
stress. Impossible to use-it for a specimen unless you had stated the circum- 
stances, but suspect the writer of being a drug taker of some kind. If you 
want a careful reading of it, send it to me with a statement as to whether it was 
written under normal conditions. Number two shows a bold, selfish, enterprising, 
adventurous, and impatient nature, in which there is little that is fine, but in 
which a kind of crude efficiency can easily be read. Three shows extreme and 
excessive sensitiveness. This writer is, also, in ill health, and is in no state to 
cope with such a situation as you outline. She should be sent out to the country 
and kept there for at least half a year, and, above all, the members of her family 
should have sense enough to keep their squabbles away from her. 


L. L. M.—No, I don’t like the writing of your sweetheart at all. She is one 
of those useless, vain, and frivolous women, and is, in the truest sense of the 
word, a vampire. She will use your money and destroy your peace of mind 
without so much as saying thank you. For a sensible and normal young man 
to tie himself to such a character 1s little short of suicide. Beé advised. What 
you feel now is probably fascination, due to her deliberate effort to entangle you 
in her meshes. Be advised, dear boy, be advised—even if the hurt is pretty bad. 
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Bos.—Lots of us have “no particular talent.” ‘Talented persons hardly ever 
have to ask what talent they have; they may ask how much they have, or if 
they have the moral and physical equipment to “deliver the goods,” but real, 
specialized talent is pretty apt to know itself. 


por : 
" B 0 b 


You belong to the type which could be trained into the deing of careful, 
accurate work. You would survive, better than most of us, the training for a 
reutine. You would do well in banking or in office work or as a telegrapher, and 
so ~ Don’t despise such lines; a great many persons have risen to great success 
in them. 


Faustus.—Oh, dear me, you lads who imagine that you are so deep and 
dark and mysterious, and that you have a sad destiny! Whatever is a person 
to say to you? At eighteen, “Faustus,” how can you act in such an absurd 
manner? Your handwriting shows you to be rather an ordinary boy, with a 
fair mind, some ability, and far too much vanity. There, the cat is out of the 
bag! That’s the whole trouble with you. Instead of trying honestly and good- 
naturedly to compete with the world, you get off in a corner by yourself, decline 
to act human, scorn to try to do anything, and spend your time thinking how; 
superior you are. You’ll wake up when you’re about thirty, and then you'll have 
the very dickens of a time making up lost ground. 


ICO MOOIARS 
WILL PROVIDED THAT DOG BE KILLED 


THE probate court in Kansas City, Missouri, recently set aside a unique pro- 

vision in the will of Doctor Violet E. Metzger, and by so doing saved the 
life of Laddie, a Scotch collie. Doctor Metzger, who died last year, provided 
that the dog be “humanely chloroformed.” A short time ago the executors of 
the will appeared before the probate court to ask that that part of the will which 
referred tothe collie be set aside and that Laddie be turned over to the custody 
of Mrs. Carrie Zane, a friend of its dead mistress, who has been caring for the 
dog since Doctor Metzger’s death. Mrs. Zane had become so attached to the 
animal that she wanted its life saved. Judge Samuel B. Strother issued an 
order permitting her to “keep and care for” the dog for the remainder .of its 
natural life. 








UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
6 he problem which I have selected for you as you sit under: the study 








lamp this week is one I’m going to present without telling you the least 
thing as to how to go about solving it. We'll make of it, shall we say, 
a sort of show-your-mettle brain teaser. 

It came into the hands of the police—and so to Inspector Steele, from whose 
_voluminous scrapbook I have selected it—as the result of a long series of inter- 
esting events. They began with the rifling of a safe which stood in the sumptucus 
residence of Gordon Conway, a wealthy soap manufacturer. Thieves made off 
with, rowghly, two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of negotiable bonds and 
jewels. And so clever were they that sleuths big and small could get not the 
slightest starting point that would lead to their apprehension. 

A word about Conway. When he was not manufacturing soap—by proxy, 
of course, for his plant was of tremendous size—he was riding his hobby— 
and that was starting ex-convicts on the path, with money and a job, that was 
sure to lead to good citizenship and a decent, quiet life. Since he was sixty-three 
years old, and had been engaged in this pursuit from his fortieth year, it may 
well be supposed that the number of happy men was large—and that many of 
them had a mighty warm spot in their breasts for Gordon Conway. 

Chief among these “reformed’’—he hated the word—ex-cons was Martin 
Cox—otherwise “Gerver Marty”—whose history was, briefly, orphaned street 
urchin, gang messenger and hanger-on, burglar, convict, protégé of Conway, then 
successful proprietor of a steam laundry. Marty’s gratitude to Conway registered 
high, and when he read in the newspapers of the ironic twist of circumstances 
that made of Conway, friend of crooks, Conway, victim of crooks, he felt that 
it was too much for him. Something had to be done, and done soon, to right 
such a gross wrong. 

And this is what Marty did. He said nothing to anybody, but just went 
ahead and advertised for the return of the stolen property. He promised, in 
his ad, to guarantee absolute secrecy and immunity to the guilty persons; also 
out of his own pocket he promised to pay five thousand dollars for the “stuff.” 

The thieves saw his ad, learned his motive—and, because they were human, 
decided to meet his terms. But they were fearful; they dared not trust them- 
selves to communicate with Marty, lest their communication be intercepted before 
it reached him. So they wrote him in cipher—as follows: 








S62 FP ¥ 2 TEReLGETicctivexss ° 
JOVGNYGFPGUFCAPKIJVPKPG 
RFORFNBRXZLOOOHDUQZKDWBRX 
Sad tes tates CL ili cy elie 
RFSBJFWNSLUNSPHFWSFYNTS 


Long after the affair was cleared up, Gordon Conway, who took Marty’s 
expenditures on his own shoulders, gave the cipher into the hands of Inspector 
Steele, with whom he was on good terms. The inspector added it to his collection, 
and so it comes to us. 

You will find its solution in next week’s issue. 


The answer to last week’s cipher is: “Burglar in bedroom, Send help.” 
It was straight substitution—one for A, et cetera, to 26 for Z; its “different” 
feature is that any words not numerals in the telephone conversation, have no 
cipher value. 
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ARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to pet home,"’ et 
g 


cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter Is the person you are 





BURGER.—John Burger ran away from home when -he 
was fourteen years old, and since that time has lost 
track of his folks. He fell in with some people named 
Bolt and took their name. Now he would like to find his 

mother, sisters, and brothers. He 
Rose, and a brother named Alex. 
left home his people were living in Duluth, 
and a year later he heard that they had 
moved - Canada. He has spent the last nine years 
in the U. 8. army, served thirteen months in France. 
He has gray eyes and brown hair, and a scar on his left 
side where he was shot when he was a small boy. He 
and his wife would be very happy if they could find some 
of his family, and hope that through the readers of this 
magazine they may be successful in their efforts to come 
together again. Mrs. John Bolt, 317 Lakeview Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


BRADLEY.—Any of the sons or daughters of the late 
Celonel William Warren Bradley, formerly of Cincinnati, 
Obio, or his granddaughter, Mrs. Daisy Swinford, or any 
friends knowing of their whereabouts, 
cate with their sister, and mother of Mrs. Swinford. 
ee = Bradley Asbury, 6532 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
an 


McNAMARA, DENNIS and ANNA.—They were last 
heard of in New York City fifteen years ago. 


Minnesota, 


aay one 
who knows of their present whereabouts, please write to 


their elder brother, McNamara, 2620 West Twenty- 


John 
second Street, Chicago, Illinols. 


OGAN, og PORTER.—He left his home on 


from him, and if he will write, his wife 
isfactory explanation of everything. Mrs. 
37 South Jessie Street, Pontiac, Michigan. 


SMITH, NINA.—When last pare, was a nurse 
in the Wilmington, Delaware, Hospi Her sister would 
like to hear from her. Bertha —™., 421-2 Plain 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


PREDETTE, A. E.—Please write and let me know where 
you are. . H., care of this magazine. 


FLETCHER, GORDON. E., who, several years ago, “was 
manager of lumbering operations at Plaster Point, Cape 
Breton. He is a tall, well-built man, and though of a 
mild and pleasing appearance, is of a very fierce nature, 

known throughout the island as ‘Fighting 

Any one knowing his present address will do 
a@ great favor by writing to L. W. Wilson, 17-A Wolfe 
Street, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


TULLY, BENJAMIN SALISBURY.—He was manager of 


Island, 
height, very stout, with a black mustache. Any informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts will be appreciated by Reuben 
8. Smith, care of this magazine. 


FITZGERALD, HARRY S.—Your brother Jack would 
like to hear from you, as the house in Philadelphia has 
been sold and you are wanted to sign the deed. Then 
you can have your money. John I. Fitzgerald, Chester 
Springs, Pennsylvania, 


wil) give a sat- 
Hogan, 


HILL, VIOLA.—I went overseas in 1917 and-was re- 
Ported as killed, but I got back all O. e I 
lost track of a very dear friend, trom whom I last heard 
in 1918, when I was in Germany. She was then in 
Chicago. If any one can send me the address of Miss 
Hill I shall be very grateful indeed. W. 0. Willey, care 
of this magazine. 


P MORGAN, RODERICK (DEWEY), who was in Walling- 
ord, Connecticut, during the winter of 1918, and was 
last heard of in Los Angeles. He is about six feet tall, 
and has red hair. Will he write to his buddy? Infor- 
mation will Le gratefully appreciated. T. Q. L., care of 
this magazin 


MAMILLION, WILLIAM $.—He was an engineer on the 
Pata retan,”” running from Savannah, Georgia, to 
th adelphia, and was last seen in May, 1918. An old 
riend would like very much to hear from him. V. M., 
care of this magazine. 


ZERBE, ELMER LEWIS, who was last heard of twenty- 
six years ago, when he was in the Home for Friendless 
Children, in Reading, Pennsylvania, and WILLIAM HENR 
ZERBE, last heard of nineteen years ago in the Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Hospital. Their sister and mother 
would be happy they could get some news of them, 
and will be glad to hear from any one who can help to 
find them. iss Katic M. Zerbe, 138 Wood Street, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 


SCRAMLIN, KIRK.—He was last heard of in May, 
1915, at Livermore, Colorado, when he was working there 
on the Circle X Ranch. He is about six feet tall, twenty- 
four years old, with fair a agg and ‘blue eyes, Any 
one who can give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to his brother, who "hes, tried every other means 
to find him, but without success, Frank Scramlin, Box 
147, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


BURGESS, LYMAN 8.—He is about thirty years of 
age and at one time, about 1908, drove a stage between 
Crowe ency, Montana, and Miles City. He came East 
to visit his people in er ge og and was last seen 
by his — in July, 1909, when he was headed. back 
West. information will be greatly appreciated by 
Texas Kid. care of this magazine. 


RALEY, THOMAS KEYS.—He is about sixty-one years 
old, and is probably in Alaska or on the Pacific coast. 
He is asked to communicate with his sister, Cora, or with 
his nephew, Johnston McCulley, care of this magazine. 


FILLINGHAM, FRED —_ left his home in Roches- 
ter, New k, on m be! 15, and was last 
heard of Cleveland, 
1916. There is property 
can give information about 
to his children by letting them know. Any assistance ig 
this matter will be thankfully received. M. F. A., crew 
of this magazine, 


FOLBERT, THOMAS.—He left home about eight years 
ago and when last heard from was in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, If he sees this he is asked to write to his sis- 
ter, Mabel Linnihan, care of this magazine. 


WILSON, 
Oregon two 


IVEY.—She was adopted by some people in 
or three years ago, and has not been heard 
of since. Information that will lead to her present ad- 
dress will be appreciated by her mother and brother, 
Please write to Elmer Wilson, Bay Center, Washington. 


ADAMS, MRS. C. W.—She went away when her son 
was two years old, and he has never go her since. He 
is now sixteen, and would be very happy to get some news 
of his mother. If she sees_this he hopes she will write 
to him. Robert Raymond John Adams, Route 1, Yelm, 
Washington. 


GRAFTON, JOSEPH M.—He was last heard from about 
thirteen years ago, when he was traveling with 
> and moving-picture show. He is about 
of slim build, with dark hair, and all fingers except 
little finger and thumb missing on one hand. 
home is supposed to be Fairmount, West V 
one knowing what happened to this chap will 
by writing to his friend, who wants to get in touch with 
him for ‘‘auld lang syne.’ G. P. Scofield, BR. F. D. 1, 
Montowese, Connecticut. 


GOOD, MAUD.—When ast heard from she was in Pull- 
man, Washington. She is now about thirty years old, and 
has light hair and blue eyes. Her brother would be glad 
to hear from her, and will appreciate any information that 
will help him to find her. Charles M. Good, 2120 Eye 
Street, Bakersfield, California. 


VINCK, FILIP.—He was born at Hulst, Netherland, in 
1874, and left there for America in April, 1892. For two 
years he wrote regularly to his parents. He was then 
working as a waiter in the Hotel Metropolitan, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota His last letter, written in 8¢ 
from that hotel, was the last they received trou 
Any information that would help to know what has be- 
come of hi would be most gratefully ae by his } oy 
sister Please write to Arthur Claes, ©. R. 8t. 
Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 


MODJET, HAZEL.—Please write to your friend whom 
you knew in Cheyenne, Wyoming. Enid Heisler. Los 
Banos, California, 
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CAVALIERO, R. G., also known as Leigh. He was last 
heard of in San Francisco in 1914. Any information con- 
Sonning him will be appreciated by E. F. L., care of this 
magazine. 





PRINGLE, JOHN.—He was a telegraph operator ‘and 
Was last heard ~ be Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania. He mar- 
tied Sand Patch, that State. Any 


“iygiertawedl that will lead to his present whereabouts wiil 
be apprec his son, who was adopted and would 
glad 08 his father. J. A, McCormick, Vine Street, 
Ree Martinsville, West Virginia, 


COMER, GUY.—He is about thirty-two years old, five 


feet seven inches tall, with black hair and dark-brown 
eyes. His sister heard from him last in 1907, when he 
Was at Pueblo, Colorado, and will be glad to hear from 


any one who can give | her oe of her brother. Mrs. E. B. 
Comer Novell, Route 2, Box 12, Jackson, Tennessee. 


FOX, R. a like a get your present address. 
We mado the tri Black Hills in 1888. W. L. 
Green, Thrift Brand, Burkburnett, Texas. 


MASON, MRS. LETHA.—Her mother has not heard 
from her sinze Junuary, 1920, when she Was in Chicago. 
Any news of her and her little son, Carlson, would be 


very gratefully appreciated by her sorrowing mother. Mrs, 
H. A. Burgett, care of this magazine, 
BEATY, ROBERT A.—tHe is sixty-five years old, with 


Any information about him will 


blue eyes and gray hair. 
Please write to 702 West Main 


be greatly appreciated. 
Street, Eastland, Texas, 


STIERS, CHARLES E.—Please write to your mother 
at 88 Inn's Avenue, Columbus, Qhio, She is very anx- 
ious about you. j 

GARMON, EURAL, ARNOL, and ELAM.—About eight 
years ago they were in Oklaboma, but their address was 
lost. Their cousin would be glad to hear from them, and 
hopes if they see this a they will write. O. B. Garmon, 
care of this magazine 


QUINN, LEE.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet nine 
inches tall, and has red hair, blue eyes, and a light com- 
plexion, with some freckles. He was last heard of in the 
fall of 1914, at Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He used to live 
at Newport and Forth Smith, Arkansas, and usually 
employed on woodworking machinery. iis brother would 
be glad to get some news of him and will appreciate any 
information. G. C. Quinn, care of this magazine. 


VANDERURUPT, ANDY.—His home was in Cincinnati, 
where it is thought that his people still jive. His 
daughter, who has never seen him, would be glad to get 
any information that would help her to communicate with 
him. Madge, care of this magazine, 


CAVANAGH, JOHN.—He is five feet eight inches tall, 
and has black hair and hazel eyes, and a scar on the 
eft side of his forehead. He was last seen in Seattle. 
is asked to write to his mother at once as she is very 
much worried about him, 


HODSON, or HODGESON.—He was an actor about fif- 
teen or twenty years ago and married an actress w ) 
stage name was Marie Arkwright. Her maiden name w 
izette Snyder. She had been married before to Harry 
Wheeler, of Litchfield, Connecticut. Any one who can tell 
where the Hodsons lived after they were married will do 
a favor by writing to EK. H. M., care of this magazine. 


NELSON.—Please come home. Mother is very ill. Write 
at once and let us know where you are. There is very 
important news for. you. All is forgiven and forgotten, 
Please come home at once.—Pearl C. 


MADISON, JOHN W.—Tis father was a Methodist min- 
ister. Thirty-eight fears ago John was in Lancaster, Ohio, 
and his parents were living somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
He was a traveling salesman, His daughter, whom he has 
never seen, would be very happy if she could find her fa- 
ther, and will be most grateful for any information that 
will help her to communicate with him. Dolores Madison, 
care of this magazine. 

BRINER, RELIANCE.—He was last heard of in 
coln, Nebracka, in 1920. Any information as to hi 
ent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
Henry K. Briner, care of this magazine. 


BULL, JOHN.—He disappeared from 
in March, 














iia 





his home in Chi- 





cago 1920. He is about fifty-six. years old, is 
a paper hanger and painter by trade, has wh hair, and 
is of ~stocky build. He may have gone to Canada His 





people are very much worried about him, and will be 
deeply thankful for any assistance in finding him. If he 
will only write and let them know that he is ail right, it 
will save them a great deal of anxiety. His son will appre- 
ciate any information that will help him to know what 
has become of his father. William Bull, 136 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CURRENT, MARY, who is thought to have married a 
man named Joseph Numan, and who is the sister of Mil- 
lon Current. Any one who knows her or her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mrs, Charles Umstead, 47 
Ells Street, Salem, Ohio. 





Missing Department 


een DAVID os. who former lived in Dayton, Ten- 
asked to write to old ear-ever Pal.” F. Sit- 
ton, mm. 1416 K Street, x we Washington, D. C. 


RICE, JAMES A,—He left his home in Chattanooga, 
Tennesee, in March, 1914, He is twenty-four years old, 
with brown eyes and hair, and ruddy complexion. Nothing 
has been heard of him since he left. Any news that would 
help to find him would be gladly welcomed by his mother, 
who is grieving for him. Mrs. B. A. Rice, care of thig 
magazine. 


CAHILL, TIMOTHY and JOHANNA, who came to this 
country from County Cork, Ireland, about 1835-40. One 
brother, Patrick, settled in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, about 1837. Any information about these brothers 
will be greatly appreciated by a relative. M,. C., care of 
this magazine. 


HELLER, JOHN A., formerly of Clarinda, Iowa. He 
left his home about ten years ago, and was last heard of 
in Washington, D. C. He is six feet tall, with blue-gray 
eyes, dark-brown hair, and a brown mustache. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to his sister, who will be glad 
to hear from any one who can give her news of him. Mrs, 
Iletta Howard, Bussey, Iowa, 


GATLIN, JOHN C.—He served as a sergcant in the medl- 
cal corps of the United States army during the war, and 
was stationed at Base Hospital Number One wile in 
France. @ was last seen in New York City in Decem- 
ber, 1919. An old friend would like to hear from him, 
or from any one who knows his present address. M. D. C., 
care of this magazine. 


MAGINNIS, JAMES, would like to find his parents, and 
hopes that some kind readers may be able to help him, 
je was put in the St. Mary’s Orphan Boys’, Asyium in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, when he was five years old. He 
is now twenty-two, is five feet six inches tall, with light- 
brown hair and hazel eyes. James Maginnis, care of this 
magazine, 


CRAMER, TED, and JACK WILLIS.—They are believed 


to be somewhere in Iowa. Any one knowing their address 


will do aefavor by sending it to “‘Friend,’’ care of this 
magazine, 
HARTSAW, WALTER ELLIS.—He was last«heard of in 


St. Louis in Februsry, 1913. He worked in Loga 
Louisiana, in 1909. He was reported dead in F 
1913, and his supposed body was sent to the home 
parents. The casket was sealed and the 3 never 
seen by them or any of his friends. There is much un- 
certainty about his death, and hig relatives would be glad 
to learn something definite. Any one knowing of his 
whereabouts, or about his death, will confer a_ great 
avor by writing to his nephew, John E. Hartsaw, 405 
East Fifth Street, Brookville, Indiana, 


GUNN, ROBERT FULTON, known as Bob. He is about 
forty years old and six feet tall. Has blue eyes. He was 
last heard of in Denver, Colorado. His father is dead, and 
it is very important that he should be heard from. Joe 
S. Gunn, Administrator, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


o’D J. H., of San Francisco, is asked to write to 
his bs =" “Shorty”? Peters, who worked with him on 
the Columbia Highway He would also be glad to hear 
fro any other old friend. 8S. J. G. Peters, 834 Pierpont 
Avehue, Salt Lake City, Utah 

L. J. K.—Please write at once, Your wife ig ill and is 
almost distracted. Your mother does not know that yo 
are gone, Please come home at once.—Your sister. 


Hel MISS ELVIA BELLE.—She was last h 
in 1914, at Indianapolis, Indiana, where she was er 
as r stenographer. She is wanted in order to se 
estate. Box 378, Lake Arthur, Louisiana, 


WILKINSON, MRS. ALICE GLADSON BROWN.—She 
was last heard of in Oklahoma, some ten years ago. For- 
merly of Fort Worth, Texas. Her foster sister would be 
glad to hear from her. Mrs. Lee Tomlinson, Box 378, 
Lake Arthur, Louisiana. 


BECKER, WESTLEY HARRY, 
They were last heard from at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Their youngest brother would like te hear from them, &@ 
will be grateful to any one who can give him informat 






and MRS. CORA DUFFY. 





that will help him to find them. Ralph Louis Becker, 
Paris, Ontario, Canada, 

CESARZ, IRENE.—Please come home. Your grandfather 
is very much worried about you. All is forgotten ane 
forgiven. You will always be welcome. Please let me 
hear from you. You can write in care of this magazine.— 
Grandpa. 

TRAVIS, GEORGE.—He has been missing since May, 
1920, when he was at Key West, Fiorida. lis mother 1s 

yp i 


worrying about him, and will be most grateful for 
formation that will help her to know where he 
will be glad to hear from any one who can give her news 





him. 
McMILLAN, DONALD A.—Ho was last heard of at 
Soap Lake, Washington, in July, 1919. He is forty years 


with brown eyes @ 

Any one knows 
writing 
Idaho. 


old, about five feet eight inches tall, 
dark hair. He was a gasoline engineer. 
ing his whereabouts will confer a great favor by 
to J. H. McDonnell. 327 Mariop Avenue, Sand Point, 


























Missing Department 


WILSON, Gest name not given. He left home in May, 
1917, when Was seventeen years old, 
and ‘two rote, Roy and Clarence, would 


t kin a by writing to 
n, 3863 Bell Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


WHITLEY, ROBERT 1.—Some few months ago he 
graphed home for money from Santiago, California. 
Silegraphed to him immediately, but was returned 

claimed. He has the Washington State bonus 

him. oy Ew is very much worried about him, and 
would lad of any information. James N. Whitley, 
Box bé. Hamilton, Washington. 


FARRELL, JOHN.—He left Toronto in Marchi, 1917, wm | 
was last heard from a month later in Chi IcAgo.. He 
served overseas and Was 


wounded, shell — t the time he left 


lost memory. is 

height, with dark hair and eyes, 
rather bad news of h gl 

ceived by his sister. A. Farrell, 98 Scollard Street, fo- 
ronto, Canada. 


KLIEN, ADOLPH.—He has not ae heard from since 
1910, when he was in New York City. He is about five 
feet eight inches tall, a”, da rk compaction, with black 
and brown eyes, an of bi bare. BR: sister will be 
grateful for any information that wi ip her to find her 
srother. Julia Klien, 1008 Olive street, *Piitladelphtas Penn- 
sylvania. 


DAUGHERTY, PERCY ewe ~ was last heard from 
in 1907, when he was living on a farm near P Texas, 
with a man named Crovens. All letters written to 
him since have been returned. He is about nineteen years 

. His father is very anxious to get news of him, an 
will be glad to hear from any one who can tell him where 
he is, James S. Daugherty, 417 Byrne Building, Los An- 
geles, California. 

EVANS, RUTH, or LEONA mEvEns. —There is news of 
great importance for her, and she asked to write and 

send her address to R. J., care of this ania 

LANE, ALBERT Be» of Pittsburgh, 
was last heard of Akron, Qhio, 
worked with him in New Kensington, would like 
from him. Brook Lanius, care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION Wastes. —I was born near Carthage, 


Pennsylvania. He 
His old pal, who 
to hear 


to my 
Rucker, 450 Goldsmith Street, Portland, 


SKINNER, FRANK.—He left Boston Mills, Ohio, in 
July, 1918. He is twenty-eight years old, tall, with black 
hair and dark complexion. He is Polish-American. AR] 
brother will be deeply grateful for any information abou 
him. Please write to Mrs. A. Skinner, 174 North Maple 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


QUINN, FRANK W.—He is about fifty years old, + ae 
in the Spanish-American War, 24 w discha: 

1908. He was last heard from in Boston, where he on 
a member of the fire department. Any information about 
him will be gladly received by his niece, Margaret, care 
of this magazine. 


McLEVY.—If the daughter of JOHN McLEVY is living, 
and wishes to know what became of her father. who dis- 
appeared about sixty years ago, she should write to M. 
J. B., care of this magazine. 


i gigs gs ha gO the son of Osc and 
Christina, of Chica; He born June 18, “F910 and 
disappeared with his. “father ‘about July, 1917. When last 
heard of he was with his father’s —— 

all trace of him has now been_los' The f 

times assumes be Yo 


y m 
1 be greatly appreciated by Peter G 
1053 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ROBINSON, CORNELIUS.—When last heard from 
was in Milwaukee, oat his home was v 

Possible that he is there now. 

is sought by his cae who will be grateful 
formation that will help find him. Patrick Robinson, 
2358 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DAVIS, HAZEL.—Her maiden name was Brown, 
when last heard from she was at the Du Pont powder 
works in Jacksonville, Tennessee. Sho left there in 1918, 
to live with a married sister, and it has been ae that 
they went to Atlanta, Georgia, but have left ther Any 
one knowing her present whereabouts will do a favor by 
writing to R. B. P., care of this magazine. 


p McANDREWS, VALENTINE ROY, who left his home 
in Denver, Colorado, some years ago. His sister would 
like to hear from him or from any one who knows his 
present whereahewts. When last heard som he was work- 
ing on a —_ about twelve or fifteen years 
ago. Mrs. Edith * Page, 41121-2 San Pablo Avenue, 
Emeryville” Ceilternia. 


gard- 
. Prederick . 


Lt rigged CHARLES So who left Santa Anita, Cali- 
fornia, © mon =. ago for Springfield, Massachusetts. A 
friend’ won like to get his present address. RK. D. W., 
care of this magazine. 


CUMMINS, GEORGE.—He was born in Decatur, Ne- 
braska, about 1879. His sister would be glad to get news 
of him. Also of her uncle, RALPH CUMMINS. When 
these two men were last heard from they were in Snider, 
Missouri, in 1909. my cg who knows their present 
whereabouts will do a favor by writing to Mrs. 
Edna Smith, 710 Morton Street, Falls City, Nebraska. 


ROBERTSON, MRS. LUCY LEOTA.—When last heard 
Grande, Oregon, and had her two chil- 
my, eight or nine years old, ae Isa- 
She has blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 

and a fair complexion, Any one having news of her will 
& @ great favor by writing to H. L. 8., care of this maga- 
zine. 


LAUGHLIN, une. BEN. aw, maiden name was Mary 
Baker, and when last heard ~ = bid Bing in SC 
Joseph, Misgouri. we *. has _rela fon vy rriage in Crab 
Orch iy Nebrask information that mill help to find 
her will be hi highly " appreciated by her daughter, Hazel, care 
of this magazine. 


COURTLAND, BERT.—Please come bok. 
and am much worried about you.—Virginia 


PENN—OFF, CHARLES H.—I am very ill 
you. Please come or write to me,—Ruth D. 


Ener ELD. DEWEY and EARL.—They were sent to 
rphans’ home at Chicago, Illinois, in March, 1908, 
and have a, been heard of since they were sent away. 
Dewey was ten years old, and Earl eight when they were 
put in the home. They were from Beardstown, [I)linois. 
Their sister - grandmother weuld like to hear from 
them, and will a for any information in regard 
to them that will help to know where they are. Please 
write to their sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Georges, Box 102, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


BOEHLER, WILLIAM.—He left Columbus, Ohio, in 
1902. His youngest daughter, who is alone, 
‘wants to hear from him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can tell her where he is or give her any news re- 
garding him. Miss A. R. Boehler. 2030 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CAREY, FRANCIS PATRICK.—He was last seen in the 
fall of 1918 in New York City, where he came to nego- 
tiate the sale of some mining property which he owned 

ona. As near as can be known, the sale was made, 


I am walting, 


and need 


eyes, brown mustache, and gray hair. 
information that will help to find him will be gratefully 
received by his son, S. K. Carey, 19041-2 Tacoma Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KILBOURNE, PETER.—He is fifteen years of age, about 
five feet five inches tall, with blue eyes, dark-brown hair, 
and a fair complexion. He was last heard from ew 
Orleans, Louisiana, in June, 1920. Any information about 
him will be tefully received by his mother, who is 
very much morried at his absence. Mrs. Kathleen Kil- 
bourne, Eolla, Kentucky. 


SHEEHY, JOHN T.—When last heard uf he was in 
a Re with the Forepaugh Show is asked to 
write to his brother, Harry B. Bheehy, n60"” Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 


HEIM, HARRY.—He left home January 24, 1916. He 
is now in his twenty-first year, and is probably about six 
feet tall. His aunts, Ida and Annie, have died since he 
went away, and father, mother, Willie, and aigter, 
Emma, 
sees this, t 
he is. His glad to hear from_any one who 
ean give information about him. Conrad W. Heim, 343 
Central Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


VAIL, CHARLES Rie left Norwalk, Ohio, in March, 
1920, and was last heard of in zenshen®, Kentucky, about 
a month later. His old friend would Tike to have his pres- 
ent address, and hopes, if he sees this, “hat he will write. 
Jack Locke, Lakeside Club, Roosevelt, Arizona 


BAILEY, ELISHA.—He left Milton, Vermont, and 
Whitehall, New York, several years ago,- and relatives 
would be glad to hear from him. Any information would 
be gladly received by his cousins, who are his nearest 
relatives. E. M. H. care of this magazine, 


BURNS, JOHANNA, the wife of John Burns, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. They had two children, James and 
Katie. Any one veowine anything in regard to them will 
confer a great kindness on the children of Margaret Nea- 

e, oe was a sister of Mrs. Burns, by writing to Mrs. 
fi’ care of this magazine. 


ZELDA, born March 1, 1898, and adopted to a family 
in South Dakota when too small to remember, wishes to 
find father or mother if alive, or to get any informa- 
tion ab.ut them. Mrs, J. P. Franklin, Twenty-fifth and 
Lamine Streets, ‘Sedalia, Missouri. 
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HEWETT, MRS. 8S. E., one = HEWETT, eleven 
| cen old. When last heard were in Portland, 
Information as aoe ,-*. whereabouts ia 


pom owe sought by Charles Hewett, Gurdane, Oregon. 


McDERMOTT, TIMOTHY J.—He was last heard from 
in 1917, from South Dakota. He is a railroad machinist. 
His mother wishes to let him know that his sister Kate, 
her two children, his father, and aunt are dead, and she 
would like very much to hear from him, or from any one 
who can tell her where he is. rs. M. P. McDermott. 35 

Second Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


N. W. 
McGOVERN, JOHM, who left Schaghticoke, New York, 
on Apri: 10, 1876 He was barn in County Cavan, Ire- 
Texas, in 1900. 


land, and was pate heard of in Fort eer, 
Any information concerning him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Hugh McGovern, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, BEATRICE, formerly of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. She was last heard of in Los Angeles. Any one 
knowing her present whereabouts, please notify J. R. B., 
care of this magazine. 


BENEDICT, BURTON RAE.—He was 
Michigan, September 11, 1875, and was 
at Lancaster, California, about 1918. He is_five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. He has a high 
soprano voice, There is important news for him, and if 
any one who knows where is will notify his sister, she 
will greatly appreciate the favor. Mrs Benedict Ken- 


born at Lyons, 
last heard from 


yon, 236 North Third Avenue, Tucson, Arizona. 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES M.—He is from San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, and was last heard from in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in June, 1920. He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet ten inches tall, and has dark eyes and light-brown 
hair. Any one who knows his present address will do a 
favor by writing to Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Thedford, Neb- 
raska, 


BERGERON, YVONNE.—She left Winthrop, Maine, to 
join a show in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and her friend has 


not heard from her since She is very anxious to hear 
from her. and hopes if she sees this that she will write 
soon. Gladys Leaird, 134 Wrentham Street, Dorchester 


Massachusetts. 


RICE, NEMIAH.—When last heard of he was manager 
of the Madison Square Theater Company in 1891-93. 
His Western friends would be glad to hear from him, or 
to get news of him from any one who knows him. L. D., 








care of this magazine 

SPRING, MRS. JOHN.—Her maiden name was Caro- 
line Newton, and she was last heard of in Beach, North 
Dakota. Aft that time she had had four children Also 
FRANK NEWTON. He is thirty-eight years old, and when 
last heard of was in North Dakota Any _information 
will be thankfully received by their mother, Mrs. Joseph 
Allen, Cloquet, Minnesota. 

SPRAGGINS, RUTH.—She was last heard of at Le- 
panto, Arkansas. An old friend is very anxious to hear 
from her, and asks her to send her address. A. S., care 
of this magazine, 

MATHSON, MARVIN.—His home is in Brooklyn, and 
he was last heard of in September, 1918, when he was 
in the navy at Pelham Bay. If by any chance he should 
see this, or if any one who knows his resent address 
should see it, any news will be gladly receiv by an old 
friend. LL. Ahlgren, 1283 East Eighteenth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

ADDISON, VELMA, formerly of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. An old friend would like to hear from her at 


once. G. Y., care of this magazine, 


WOOTEN, ROSE, who was left in the Omalia Children’s 
Institute, and was adopted about 1900, is asked to com- 
municate with E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


KIMBALL, pert LAWRENCE.—He was fourteen years 


old when last heard of and is now twenty-four. He was 
then in Franklin, Oklahoma. Also his mother, MRS. 
ELLA KIMBALL, whose maiden name was Gaylord. She 
left her daughter in Tulsa, Oklahoma, when she was 
eleven years old, and she has heard nothing of her mother 
since that time. Any information about these two will 
be gratefully appreciated. D. D. K., care of this maga- 
zine. 


BRACKEN, MRS. MARY.—She left New Bedford two 
years ago with her infant son, Albert. Her mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can give any information 
that will help to find her. Mother, care of this magazine. 


COTE, EUGENE.—He left home on the 12th of August, 
1919, to go to Sydney, and was to be back that night. 
next day a letter was received, saying he was going 
to Toronto, and not a word has been heard from him 
since. His mother is very much worried about him, and 
is quite ill. She may not live long, and any information 
that will help to find her son. or to let her know what 
has happened to him, will be most deeply appreciated. 
He is twenty-six years old, five feet six and a half inches 
tall, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair. 
Mrs, Arthur Coleman, care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


an advertisement in 
1879. 


afterward to Brooklyn, where I was brought up. 
Farrar was an electrician in the employ of the West: 
ern Electric Company for about thirty-five years. From 
the little I could learn it seems that they adopted me 
from my father. 1 had a brother who jtooked for me 
when he grew up, and this is all I have to help me find 
my people. I do not my own name. If any one 
who reads this could tell me something of my people they 
would certainly do a wonderful favor by writing to me, 
Farrar, care of this magazine. 


le cewts R.—He was last heard from about seven 
years ago, ven he was living at Starke, Florida. There 
are tour “hao, Florence, Ethel, Ida, and a boy whose 
name not known. His niece is anxious to hear — 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can give 
news of him or the children. 
magazine. 


KIRKPATRICK, JAMES 8.—He is a carpenter and 
worked on the World’s Fair buildings in St. Louis, in 
1903. He has not been heard of since that time. He ig 
six feet two inches tall, fifty-eight years old, with darke 
blue eyes, and has a scar on his head just above the ear, 


Any information as to fils whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his brother, H. M. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan 
Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


wooo, pRAniss G.—He was last heard from on Oc- 
tober 5, y 
Company s yw. 5 
thirty-seven years old when. last heard from. His mother 
will be grateful for any information that will help her te 


find her son. rs. E. N. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan Ave- 
nue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
TATE, LESTER 0.—His last known address was Pittg« 


Information as to his present where- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, 
Wolf, 


abouts will be appreciated by James F. 1032 Lincoln 


Ida M. Smith, care of this 





Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

CART WmenT, saeVin. —He was last heard from in} 
Akron, Ohio, 18. <Any information about him will 
be greatly a8. by Ray T. Fleming, 1907 Sixth 9 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

BENNETT, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Information as to his where- 


abouts will be appreciated by his aunt. Mrs. C. Brady, 


247 West One Hundred and Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 

SEDGWICK, BELLA.—She came from Aberdeen, Scot 
land, about ten years ago, and is now about thirty years 


old. Her last known address was New Haven, Connecticut. 
Her brother in Scotland is very anxious to find her, as 

haa important news for her. Any one knowing 
ent whereabouts will do a_ kindness by writing to Miss 
Mildred Sedgwick, Hartford Road, New Britain, Connecticut. 


SEAS, J. H.—He left his family in Hagerstown, Mary- 

September, 1919, and has not been heard of 
Ne is forty years old, and has black hair and gray 
eyes. He is crippled in hig right foot. He was an elee- 
trician until he got his foot hurt, gfter which he traveled 
with a carnival. Any information ‘regarding him will be 
gratefully appreciated by his wife and chidren. Mrs. 
Hulda Mears, Blairsville, Pennsylvana, 


KOLAR, JOSEPH.—He is about twenty-seven years old, 
and served two years with Co. A, First Infantry, Hawaiian 
Islands. He was discharged in December, 1920. A friend 
would like to hear from him, and will be gratcful for 
any information. George Zazbar, Box 386, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

WOLFE, EMIL ERNEST.—He is about twenty-eight years 
old, five feet eight or nine inches tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is German by birth. He enlisted 
the army at Galveston, Texas, during the Mexican_trou- 
ble, and in the fall of 1917 was stationed at Fort Brady, 
Michigan. In 1918 he was sent to Camp Funston, Kensas, 
and was last heard of there in 1919, as a wagoner of 
Supply Co., Forty-first Infantry. A friend would be_ glad 
to hear from him and will be grateful for any news. N. 
Noyes, care of this magazine. 


PALMER, EVA.—She was last Bone of in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, about a year ago. Any one who knows where 
she is will do a great favor by writing to W. P., care of 
this magazine. 

NEELEY, ALICE.—She is about thirty-one years of age, 
has three gold upper teeth and dark skin. She had two 
Her maiden 








name 


sisters, Julia Miles and olle Linsey 

was Nelms. A fri end would be glad to get some news 
A her. W. Ward, 2477 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland,, 
Ohio. 


MONTGOMERY, ERNEST B. D.—He left Toronto. Come 
ada, in November, 1917. He is fourteen years of age, 
fair complexion and eyes. He attended the 
School at Toronto. He thinks his father is dead. 
he will communicate with his grandmother he will 
something of interest about him. Mrs. Benjamin D. 
gomery, 66 Argyle Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


her pres- 4 























“Beauty Is Only 
Skin Deep” 


3 


GOLD BRICK always looks good. It has to. 

Its promising appearance is its sole virtue. 

Looks alone will not sell goods today. Merchandise 

with a name—the name of its maker—has the call. 

For only the maker of worthy goods can long afford 

to advertise. At the High Court of Public Opinion 
any other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications 
to tell the story of their wares. The publishers 
seek the reputable advertising for the readers’ 
guidance. The well-informed buyer seeks news 
of good merchandise through the columns of the 
best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without your 
patronage. ‘Therefore, it is to their advantage to 
cater to you. They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be 
guided by the message they lay before you— 
the advertisements. 


Read them regularly! 





























SIZE OF OUTFIT. 20X2 


Yes, [ will give you this complete drawing outfit absolutely free. The instruments, in a handsome plush lined foldil 
case, are regular draftsman’s working instruments. Besides I will give you, free, a 20x25 in. drawing board,a 2 
T square, a 12 in.rule, a supply of drawing paper, 2 triangles, a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb tacks, 


Earn $350.00 a Mont 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies practical work, the kind that you must be able to do to 
are issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying from permanent, high salaried jobs. I give you my indi 
$250 to $350 per month. I am Chief Draftsman ofa large and well instructions.. If your work is right, I will advance 
known firm. I know just the kind of training that is demanded rapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you where 4 


from men who get big salaries. I train you by giving you actual, you do it right. 
an Cee WE Ee ee SRR Te OTR ee 1 
P What I want is the right kind of 
: f Draftsman Dobe, ay AS You Wish Don't bother about expense. | will 
you the working outfit free if you get in at once. I charge a very small fee for tram 
001 Broadway, Dept. 1446, Chicago, Illinois you to be an experienced draftsman. You can pay the rM cost as suits you 


pt any obligations on me whatsoever, ye mail your 
“Successful Draftemanship and fu 1 particulars of 
beral ‘‘Personal Instruction ffer. It ia understood 


m obligated in no way v7hatever. 
Got the attached conpon tome My. 1 will 


bo Successful Draften 
ced the great we offer that I am now s 
yin fon ase get the com: ee Drafteman’s 
BSOLUTEL ce. You a 


obligations of any kind in sending ma A . in line for a big paying 
Getting the book and full particuiurs of the special offer is the first step. Send coupo® 


Chief Drafsman Dobe pep. 107) cancag 





